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A  GRAMMAR  OF  LANDSMAAL 

INTRODUCTION  '  • 

Th£  Origin  and  Development  op  Landskaal 

Among  the  linguistic  revivals  of  modem  times  the  Landsmaal 
movement  in  Norway  stands  unique.  In  Greece  and  in  Ireland 
the  attempt  is  to  rejuvenate  a  language  which  has  been  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  age  the  accepted  speech  and  literary  medium  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole;  in  Norway,  however,  the  movement  is  not  for  the 
resuscitation  of  Old  Norse  in  its  pristine  pvnity,  but  for  the  sup¬ 
planting  of  the  hitherto  accepted  literary  language  by  one  artifi¬ 
cially  constructed  out  of  existing  Norwegian  dialects. 

These  dialects  obtain  over  the  whole  country,  and  are  the 
regular  daily  speech  of  a  large  number  of  the  people.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  three  groups — Northern,  Western,  and  East¬ 
ern — and,  as  they  are  direct  lineal  descendants  of  Old  Norse, 
those  who  write  in  Landsmaal*  and  supporters  of  it  in  gen¬ 
eral,  claim  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  what 
present-day  Norwegian  would  have  been,  had  the  language  pur¬ 
sued  its  own  development  independent  of  Danish  influence.  As 
the  western  dialects  contain  the  purest  elements  and  those  in 
most  general  use,  they  have  been  drawn  from  most  extensively 
in  the  creation  of  Landsmaal. 

The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  this  language 
has  been  to  provide  a  literary  medium  which  may  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  various  sections  of  the  dialect-speaking  popu¬ 
lation,  and  which,  by  being  thoroughly  and  distinctively  Norwegian, 
shall  be  more  expressive  of  the  national  life  and  character  than 
Riksmaal,*  which  is  the  present  literary  language  and  that  spoken 
by  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  many  of  the  peasantry. 

Historically  Landsmaal  is  the  linguistic  outcome  partly  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  but  much  more  of  the  strong  sense  of 
patriotism  and  of  national  independence,  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  Norwegian  people,  which  received  a  fresh  and  vigorous 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  the  literary  form  of  any  dia¬ 
lect,  but  the  correct  sense  is  as  indicated. 

*A  term  coined  by  Bj$imstjeme  Bj^mson  as  an  offset  to  the  national 
claim  implied  in  the  name  Landsmaal.  It  has  now  practically  supplanted  the 
term  Dansk-Norsk  (Dano-Norwegian). 
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impetus  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Denmark  in  1814. 
For  three  centuries  previous  to  that  event  Danish  had  been  the 
official  and  literary  language  of  Norway,  employed  in  the  law 
courts,  taught  in  the  schools,  preached  from  the  pulpits,  and 
sp>oken  and  written  by  the  educated  classes  throughout  the  whole 
land.  The  literature  of  the  country,  published  for  the  most  part  in 
Copenhagen,  was  likewise  in  Danish,  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  an  author 
of  Norwegian  origin — Ludvig  Holberg  (1684-1754) — that  Danish, 
in  Denmark  itself,  mainly  owed  its  revival  and  purification  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  additional  factor  in 
the  predominance  of  Danish  was  the  lack,  up  to  1811,  of  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  university;  so  that  all  government  positions  that  were 
open  only  to  graduates  were  filled  by  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen. 

During  these  centuries  of  Danish  linguistic  supremacy  (a 
supremacy,  be  it  noted,  not  of  compulsion  but  of  necessity,  since 
literary  Norse,  owing  to  the  great  plague  and  other  calamities 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  ceased  to  exist),  the  dialects  still 
held  their  own  in  the  country  districts  among  the  peasants; 
and  although  practically  unproductive  in  a  literary  way,  they 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  spoken  language,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  vocabulary,  but  to  so  great  a  degree  on  the  pronun¬ 
ciation,  particularly  in  the  retention  of  the  Norwegian  accents 
and  in  the  rejection  of  the  Danish  “glottal  catch,”  that  the  Danish 
spoken  in  Norway  took  on  a  national  colouring  so  distinctive  as 
to  justify  the  name  Dansk-Norsk.  It  is  to  these  dialects,  more¬ 
over,  that  we  owe  the  preservation,  through  oral  tradition,  of 
a  rich  store  of  folk-songs  and  fairy-tales,  now  cherished  as  being 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  nation’s  literary  treasures.* 

‘Fetter  Dass  (1647-1708)  makes  use  of  dialectal  forms  in  many  of  his 
poems;  but  it  is  to  Ole  Camstrup  that  the  honour  belongs  of  writing  one  of  the 
first  poems  in  a  modem  Norwegian  dialect,  namely  a  wedding-song  composed 
in  the  Hardanger  dialect  in  1729.  His  example  was  followed  five  years  later 
by  Nils  Heyberg  of  Sogn  in  his  wedding-song  “Bonden  i  Brydlupsgaren. ’’ 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Edward  Storm  and  Thomas  Stock- 
fleth  both  of  the  Gudbrandsdal,  wrote  much  in  their  dialect.  The  first  work  of 
interest  from  the  more  purely  scientific  standpoint  was  Christen  Jensfin’s — 
Den  norske  Dictionarium  eller  Glosehog,  udi  hvUcken  indeholdis  mange  norske 
Close  oc  daglige  Tale  .  .  which  appeared  in  1646.  It  was  followed  by 
Erik  Pontoppidan’s  Glossarium  Norvagicum  in  1749,  and  by  the  more  serious 
and  complete  work  of  Laurents  Hallager  Norsk  Ordsamling  in  1802.  A  posthu- 
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With  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  there  begins  a  new  era  in 
the  development  of  Norwegian.  The  revived  sense  of  national 
independence  soon  found  expression  not  only  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  nation,  but  also  in  literary  activity.  Foremost 
among  the  patriotic  writers  of  the  time  was  the  poet  Henrik 
Wergeland  (1808-1845),  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first 
definite  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  language  a  large  number 
of  distinctively  Norwegian  words  which  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
fined  to  dialectal  use,  an  innovation  which  he  defends  with  char¬ 
acteristic  energy,  on  both  patriotic  and  poetic  grounds,  in  his 
essay  Om  norsk  Sprogreformation  (1835).  It  is  to  Wergeland,  too, 
that  we  owe  one  of  the  earliest  endeavours  to  issue  folk-songs 
in  their  original  dialect,  namely  Langeleiken;  en  Krands  af  Digt- 
ninger  i  Dfilemaal  (1842).  This  movement  to  strengthen  the 
Norse  element  in  Dano-Norwegian  soon  found  warm  allies  in  the 
Romantic  writers,  foremost  among  whom  were  Jurgen  Moe  (1813- 
1881),  P.  C.  Asbj^rnson  (1812-1885)  and  M.  B.  Landstad  (1802- 
1880).  In  1840  Moe  published,  in  their  dialect  form,  a  collection 
of  folk-songs  Samling  af  Sange,  Folkev'ser  og  Stev  i  norske  Almue- 
dialekler.  Two  years  later,  he,  in  collaboration  with  Asbj^rnson, 
issued  the  first  collection  of  Norske  Folkeeventyr,  fairy  tales  which 
up  till  then  had  lived  only  by  oral  tradition  in  dialect  form.  To 
ensure  that  these  tales  should  lose  as  little  as  possible  of  their 
local  colour  and  raciness,  the  authors,  in  rendering  them  into  the 
literary  language  of  the  day,  made  free  use  of  numerous  pecu¬ 
liarly  Norse  forms,  words  and  expressions,  many  of  which  were 
thus  employed  for  the  first  time  in  print,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  have  since  remained  as  part  and  parcel  of  modern  Nor¬ 
wegian.  In  1852-1853  Landstad  brought  out  his  Norske  Folke- 
viser,  a  representative  and  scholarly  collection  of  folk-songs  in 
various  dialects,  but  before  their  appearance  the  study  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  dialects  had  undergone  a  complete  change,  a  change  so 
sweeping  as  to  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Norse  language. 

The  originator  of  this  linguistic  revolution  was  Ivar  Aasen  (1813- 
1896),  a  philological  genius,  who  published  Del  norske  Folkesprogs 


mous  but  unfinished  essay  on  the  Hardanger  dialect — Pr^ve  paa  hvorvidl  del 
gamle  norske  Sprog  endnu  er  til  udi  del  Hardanger ske  Bonde-maal — by  Marcus 
Schnabel  was  published  in  1784. 
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Grammatik  in  1848  and  his  Ordbog  over  det  norske  Folkespro^  in 
1850,  works  which  embody  the  first  really  comprehensive  and 
scientific  study  of  the  various  Norse  dialects.  As  the  outcome 
of  his  researches  Aasen  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  these 
dialects  were  not,  as  many  had  previously  supposed,  corrupt 
variants  of  literary  Dano-Norwegian,  but  direct  descendants  of 
Old  Norse  which  had  followed  a  development  of  their  own.  But 
Aasen  went  much  further  than  this;  he  maintained  that  beneath 
the  differences  of  these  dialects  there  lies  a  unity  so  perfect  as  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  language  which  would  correspond  to 
the  written  language  of  other  countries.®  To  him  the  current 
Dano-Norwegian  had  no  right  to  be  called  Norwegian  so  long 
as  its  forms  and  basis  were  Danish,  while  all  attempts  to  render 
the  language  more  distinctively  Norwegian  by  the  infusion  of 
purely  Norse  elements  was  labour  in  vain.  He  declared  that 
the  only  solution  was  the  creation,  from  the  dialects,  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  in  form,  structure  and  vocabulary  should  be  strictly 
and  completely  Norse,  and  which  in  time  might  supplant  Dano- 
Norwegian  and  become  the  language  of  the  whole  nation.®  To 
the  task  of  construct'ng  such  a  language  he  set  himself  with  all 
his  enthusiasm  and  genius,  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil  was  that  form 
of  Landsmaal  which  still  goes  by  his  name,  but  which  differs 
from  other  forms  in  its  biased  adherence  to  the  western  dialects, 
and  in  its  over-zealous  retention  of  obsolete  Norse  forms. 

*A  second  and  much  revised  edition  of  the  Granunar  appeared  in  1864 
under  the  simple  title  Norsk  Grammatik,  a  title  retained  by  all  subsequent 
issues.  The  dictionary  was  republished  in  a  second  edition  in  1873  under  the 
title  Norsk  Ordbog  med  dansk  Forklaring,  and  in  this  issue  the  words  appear 
in  their  normal  constructed  form. 

‘  “ — At  de  [norske  Dialekter]  ikke  staae  i  samme  Stilling  som  de  svenske 
og  danske,  at  de  ikke  staae  som  Afvigelser  eller  Varianter  omkring  et  Bogmaal, 
som  allerede  indeholder  deres  fselles  Grundlag;  men  at  de  derimod  i  sig  selv 
indeholde  det  Grundlag,  som  svarer  til  Bogmaalet  i  de  andre  Lande.  ”  Aasen. 

*  “At  optage  adskillige  norske  Ord  i  Dansken  kan  vistnok  vsere  til  Nytte 
i  Skrifter  for  Almuen,  .  .  .  men  derved  er  dog  at  mserke  at  dette  ikke  er  nogen 
Opreisning  for  det  norske  Maal,  og  at  Bogmaalet  ikke  derved  faar  nogen  Ret 
til  at  kaldes  norsk,  saa  Isnge  som  Form  og  Gnmdlag  i  det  hele  er  dansk.” 
Aasen.  Norsk  Grammatik.  p.  10. 

“ — ^Naar  man  vil  sammenligne  Folkets  Talebrug  med  Ganunel  Norsk, 
.  .  .  kommer  man  netop  ind  paa  en  selvstsendig  Sprogform,  som  ikke  er  bleven 
Folket  paatvimgen  udenfra,  men  som  netop  tilbffrer  Folket  fra  gammle  Tider.. 
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The  scientific  significance  of  Aasen’s  Landsmaal  met  with 
quick  recognition,  but  its  practical  value  as  a  linguistic  medium 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  any  imp)ortance  until  1858,  when 
the  p>easant-bom  journalist  and  politician  Aasmund  Vinje  (1819- 
1870)  adopted  it,  though  not  without  very  considerable  varia¬ 
tions,  in  his  weekly  journal — D^len — a  political,  social  and  lit¬ 
erary  pap>er  of  wide  influence.  Following  Vinje’s  lead,  but  adher¬ 
ing  more  strictly  to  Aasen’s  standard,  came  Henrik  Krohn  (1826- 
1879)  and  Kristofer  Janson  (1841-  ),  both  of  Bergen,  the  former 
as  founder  and  editor  of  the  weekly  Ferdamannen,  and  the  latter 
as  a  Landsmaal  poet  and  story-teller.  Gradually  the  new  lan¬ 
guage  gained  ground;  in  1867,  Christopher  Bruun,  a  pastor  in 
the  Norwegian  Church,  established  in  the  Gudbrandsdal  a  school 
for  adult  peasants  where,  for  the  first  time,  instruction  was  given 
in  Landsmaal,  and  in  the  year  following  “Det  norske  Samlag,” 
an  association  of  Landsmaal  supporters,  was  founded,  which, 
by  its  publishing  activity,  endeavoured  to  make  the  new  language 
an  influence  for  culture  among  the  dialect-spieaking  population, 
as  well  as  to  render  it  popular  as  an  expression  of  Norse  nation¬ 
ality. 

But  Aasen’s  Landsmaal  needed  much  modification  before 
it  could  hope  to  become  widely  accepted,  and  that  it  received 
this  modification  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  O.  J.  Fj^rtoft  (1847- 
1878)  and  O.  J.  Hj^yem  (1830-  ),  both  of  whom  contended 
that  Landsmaal  should  be  representative  of  all  the  Norwegian 
dialects,  the  eastern  and  the  northern  as  well  as  the  western, 
on  which  latter  Aasen  had  built  almost  exclusively,  and  that 
for  practical  purposes  the  preservation  of  Old  Norse  forms,  though 
of  unquestioned  philological  value,  was  of  much  less  importance 
than  to  make  the  language,  particularly  in  its  constructions, 
resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  living  speech  of  the  majority 
of  the  dialect-speaking  people.  Against  bitter  opposition  from 
the  men  of  Aasen’s  school,  Fj^rtoft  in  his  paper  Fram  (1871-1873) 
vindicated  his  contention,  and  won  over  to  his  side  the  greatest 

Dette  Sprog  kunde  gjerae  vxre  skriftlig  dyrket  og  have  et  stort  Forraad  af 
Bfiger;  men  det  kan  ogsaa  indtil  videre  betragtes  som  et  Almuesprog  uden 
Bfiger;  og  i  hvert  Fald  er  det  aUigevel  dette,  som  er  det  rette  norske  Maal. 
Yi  see  ingen  Grund  til  at  ansee  det  som  lavere  end  Svensk  og  Dansk; — vi  indsee 
ikke,  at  det  kunde  vaere  nogen  JEre  for  Almuen  at  foragte  dette  Maal  og  dnske 
at  ombytte  det  med  noget  andet.”  Aasen  ut  supra  p.  11. 
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of  all  Landsmaal  authors — Ame  Garborg  (1851-  ).  This 

highly-gifted  and  original  writer  has  been  for  many  years  the  most 
redoubtable  of  Landsmaal  defenders.  To  him  the  peasants  are 
the  Norwegian  people,  and  their  speech  the  only  speech  entitled 
to  the  name  Norwegian,  while  the  language  of  the  towns  and  of 
the  educated  classes,  the  language  as  written  by  Wergeland  and 
Welhaven,  by  Asbj^mson  and  Moe,  by  Ibsen  and  Bj^rnson  is  not 
Norwegian  but  corrupt  or  “provincial  Danish.  ”  It  is  to  him,  more¬ 
over,  that  must  be  credited  a  new  interpretation  of  Landsmaal  as 
an  attempt  at  a  common  spelling  for  the  Norwegian  dialects,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  has  not  been  altogether  welcomed  by  the  strict 
upholders  of  Aasen’s  program.^  In  1877  appeared  his  thorough¬ 
going  defense  of  the  new  language — Den  nynorske  Sprog-  og  Nation- 
alitets-bemgelse,  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  the  issue 
of  the  pap>er  Fedraheimen,  a  pronounced  Landsmaal  organ,  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  till  1882.  By  this  paper,  but  also  much 
more  by  his  poetic  and  other  writings,  notably  Forteljingar  og 
Sogur,  Ein  Fritenkjar,  Bondestudentar,  Hjaa  og  Mor,  Haugtussa, 
Garborg  has  won  for  his  cause  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  has 
been  p>ossible  to  any  other  writer;  and  more  too  than  any  other 
has  he  succeeded  in  making  the  new  language  not  only  popular 
among  the  peasantry,  but  also  a  living  question  in  practical  politics. 

In  the  stormy  field  of  Norwegian  politics,  Landsmaal  has  been 
identified  with  the  party  of  the  Left,  and  has  steadily  gained  for 
itself  increasing  recognition  from  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 
As  far  back  as  1874  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  that 
Landsmaal  should  be  made  a  subject  of  study  in  the  teachers’ 
training  colleges  (Seminarier),  a  proposal  which,  though  rejected 
by  the  Storting  at  the  time,  was  subsequently,  in  1889,  ratified 
and  put  into  force.  Seeing  that  the  training  colleges  supply  the 
teachers  for  the  Board  Schools  (Almueskolen)  and  are  recruited 
mostly  from  among  the  peasantry,  such  a  step  did  much  to 
make  these  institutions  vigorous  propagating  centers  for  the  new 
tongue.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  1874,  that  teachers  in  the  Board 
Schools  were  instructed  to  allow  their  pupils  in  the -elementary 
classes  to  make  use  of  their  own  dialect  until  they  had  acquired 
a  sujScient  knowledge  of  Riksmaal,  and  in  teaching  such  pupils, 

’  “Landsmaalet  er:  et  Forsftg  paa  en  fseiles  Skrivemaade  for  vore  Dia- 
iekter.”  Garborg.  Vor  Sprogttdvikling,  p.  20. 
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they  were  to  employ  as  far  as  possible  the  dialect  themselves.* 
Four  years  later  the  Storting  passed  a  resolution  that  pupils  in  the 
Board  Schools,  wherever  feasible,  should  be  taught  in  their  own 
dialect,  but  that  they  should  also  be  instructed  to  understand 
and  write  Riksmaal.®  A  still  more  radical  proposal  was  the  motion, 
carried  in  the  Storting  in  1885,  that  the  government  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  place  Landsmaal  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Riksmaal  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  also  as  an  official  language;'® 
and  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  this  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  law  of  1892,  which  authorised  the  school  board  in  each 
district  to  decide  whether  the  schoolbooks  should  be  in  Landsmaal 
or  Riksmaal,  and  in  which  of  these  languages  the  pupils’  written 
exercises  should  be  composed;  all  pupils,  however,  were  to  be 
taught  to  read  both  languages."  To  ensure  the  provision  of 
suitable  textbooks  in  Landsmaal  the  Storting  has,  since  1894,  made 
a  yearly  grant  to  “Det  norske  Samlag”  for  their  publication. 
In  1896  the  government  passed  a  law  making  the  language  a 
compulsory  subject  of  study  in  the  public  and  secondary  schools 
(Middelskolen  og  Gymnasier),  and  that  while  all  pupils  were  to 
show  proficiency  in  writing  Riksmaal,  the  usual  written  exercises 
might  be  rendered  in  either  Riksmaal  or  Landsmaal,  a  stand¬ 
ard  form  of  which  was  authorised  in  1901."  The  Storting 

'  “Lxrerne  maa  navnlig  i  f^rstningen  ikke  blot  tillade  bamet  at  bnige 
sit  eget  maalf^re,  men  maa  ogsaa  selv,  for  at  forstaaes,  saavidt  mulig  benytte 
sig  af  samme;  efterhaanden  op0ves  bflmene  i  at  forstaa  og  selv  benytte  det  i 
bdgeme  almindelig  brugte  sprog.  ”  Skoleplan  of  1874. 

'  “Undervisningen  i  Almueskolen  b^r  s^ges  saavidt  mulig  meddelt  paa 
bdmenes  eget  talesprog.  Efterhaanden  of)fives  de  i  at  forstaa  og  skiiftlig 
udtrykke  sig  i  bogsproget.”  Undervisningsplan  for  Landskolen  of  1878. 

“ Regjeringen  anmodes  om  at  tr'aeffe  fom^den  Forf^ining  til,  at  det  norske 
Folkesprog  som  Skole-  og  offidelt  Sprog  sidestilles  med  vort  almindelige 
Skrift- og  Bogsprog.”  Resolution  of  the  Storting;  12th  of  May,  1885. 

u  “  Skolestyret  bestemmer  om  Skolens  Laese-  og  Laereb^ger  skal  vaere 
afiattet  paa  Landsmaal  eller  i  det  almindelige  Bogmaal,  og  i  hvilket  af  disse 
Maal  Elevemes  skriftlige  Arbeider  i  Almindelighed  skal  affattes.  Dog  skal 
Eleveme  laere  at  laese  begge  Maal.  ”  Law  of  the  6th  of  July,  1892. 

“  (For  Middelskolen.)  “At  Eleveme  laeser  tydelig  og  udtryksfulkt  saavd 
Landsmaal  som  det  almindelige  Bogmaal,  kan  gj^re  Rede  for  udvalgte  Stykker 
af  Literaturen  i  begge  Maal,  samt  med  Orden  og  Tydelighed  i  sprogrigtig 
Form  kan  behandle  en  lettere  Opgave.”  Law  of  the  26th  of  June,  1896. 

(For  Gymnasier).  “De  skriftlige  Opgaver  kan  affattes  saavel  paa  Lands- 
maalet  som  paa  det  almindelige  Bogmaal.  Dog  skal  Eleveme  gives  fom^den 
0velse  i  skiiftlig  Bmg  af  det  almindelige  Bogmaal.  ’’  Law  of  June  26th,  1896 . 


completed  its  work  in  this  regard  by  the  creation  of  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Landsmaal  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  a  further 
consequence  of  which  has  been  that  all  candidates  for  matricula¬ 
tion  are  now  (1912)  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
language.  Into  the  domain  of  the  Church,  Landsmaal  has  also 
entered,  although  here  its  advance  has  not  been  marked.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  government  grant  a  Landsmaal  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  issued  in  1882-89,  but  it  was  not  until  1897 
that  the  Landsmaal  hymnbook  of  Professor  Blue — Nokre  Saimar — 
was  first  used  in  public  service  in  a  few  parishes,  although  it  had 
been  authorised  for  Church  use  five  years  earlier.  Services  in 
Landsmaal  are  regularly  held  in  a  few  parishes,  but  as  legal  com¬ 
pulsion  stops  short  here,  the  number  of  Landsmaal  preachers 
does  not  tend  to  increase.  A  triumph  in  yet  another  field,  was 
the  publication  in  1894,  of  one  of  the  Storting’s  laws  exclusively 
in  Landsmaal,”  a  precedent  which  remains  unique,  although  three 
years  later  a  recommendation  was  passed  that  in  future  all  laws 
should  be  issued  in  both  languages,  and  that  a  Landsmaal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  chief  existing  laws  should  be  prepared.”  This  latter 
work  has  since  been  started,  but  as  yet  no  effect  has  been 
given  to  the  proposal  that  the  drafts  of  all  bills  should  be  submitted 
in  Landsmaal. 

Landsmaal,  or  New  Norse  (Nynorsk)  as  its  adherents  some¬ 
times  style  it,  either  in  Aasen’s  or  any  subsequent  form,  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  carry  all  before  it.  Its  earliest  type  was 
denounced  by  the  upholders  of  Dano-Norwegian  as  academic, 
impractical  and  retrograde.  The  learned  historian  and  philolo¬ 
gist,  Professor  P.  A.  Munch  (1810-1863)  declared  that  to  raise 
Landsmaal  to  the  status  of  the  national  speech,  or  even  to  rank 
it  as  on  the  same  footing  as  Dano-Norwegian,  would  be  to  set 
at  nought  historical  development  and  to  degrade  the  nation’s 
culture  to  the  level  of  the  ISth  century,  or  at  best  to  the  same 
level  as  obtains  among  the  peasantry.  Opposition  was  intensified, 
and  soon  the  linguistic  question  became  a  veritable  battle-ground. 

“Law  of  29th  June,  1894; — Um  sams  normaltid  fyr  kongeriket  Norig. 

“  “At  lade  lovtekster  i  kgl.  pre^posisjoner  til  Love  aSatte  saavel  i  Lands¬ 
maal  som  paa  det  almindelige  Bogsprog,  hvor  saadant  findes  hensigtsnuessigt, 
og  at  foilsgge  Stortinget  en  Plan  angaaende  Udgivelse  i  Landsmaal  av  gjsddende 
Love.”  Recommendation  of  the  12th  of  July,  1897. 
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Almost  from  the  outset  the  combatants  ranged  themselves 
under  two  clearly  defined  parties, — the  champions  of  New  Norse, 
the  majority  of  whose  following  was  from  among  the  peasantry, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  established  Dano-Norwegian,  who  had 
with  them  the  great  bulk  of  the  educated  classes  and  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  towns.  Both  factions  were  at  one  in  their  desire  to 
have  a  language  distinctly  and  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
Norwegian  nationality,  but  differed  in  their  view  as  to  what  was 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  national,  and  much  more  as  to  the  form 
the  language  should  take.  The  New  Norse  party,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  root  and  branch  men,  and,  forgetful  of  the  originally 
common  origin  of  both  Danish  and  Norse,  would  have  nothing 
in  the  language  to  remind  them  of  their  country’s  former  connec¬ 
tion  with  Denmark,  a  connection  which,  they  felt,  touched 
the  national  honour.  Their  ambition  was  to  construct  and 
establish  a  literary  language  built  on  the  dialects,  which  as  a 
pure  type  of  Norse  should  in  time  supplant  the  current  Dano- 
Norwegian.  This  radical  claim  the  Riksmaal  party  countered 
with  the  retort  that  the  towns  also  were  Norwegian,  and  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  no  small  part  of  Norwegian  life  were  also  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  what  ought  to  be  the  national  language. 
They  contended  that,  while  recognizing  the  literary  and  practical 
value  of  the  dialects  within  their  limits,  the  abandonment  of  Riks¬ 
maal,  with  its  rich  traditions  and  its  tried  efficiency  as  an  instnunent 
of  culture,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation.  Further 
they  pointed  out  that,  though  Riksmaal  was  based  on  Danish,  it  had 
undergone  an  historical  development  in  Norway,  and  had  be¬ 
come  so  stamped  with  Norwegian  peculiarities  as  to  differentiate 
it  in  a  marked  degree  from  current  Danish.  This  differentiation 
they  proposed  to  carry  still  further  by  altering  its  Danish  ortho¬ 
graphy  to  express  the  Norwegian  pronunciation,  by  effacing  inflec¬ 
tions  that  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  such  purely  Norse  words  and  constructions  as  might  well  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  their  foreign  equivalents.  This  program  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  movement  set  on  foot 
by  such  writers  as  Wergeland  and  Asbjfirnson,  and  has  been 
to  such  an  extent  realized  that  modern  literary  Norwegian  has 
grown  so  unlike  its  Danish  original  in  form  and  vocabulary  that 
glosses  are  now  necessary  in  Norwegian  books  intended  for  circula- 
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tion  in  Denmark.^  In  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  thus 
striven  for  the  nationalization  of  Dano-Norwegian  stands  the  gram¬ 
marian  and  lexicographer  Knud  Knudsen  (1812-1895),  a  prolific  and 
vigorous  writer,  the  chief  of  whose  contributions  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  are:  Unorsk  og  norsk,  eller  fremmedords  avl^sning  (1879-81), 
Del  norske  maalstreev  (1867),  and  Haandbog  i  dansknorsk  sprog- 
Icere  (1856).  A  direct  result  of  Knudsen’s  activity  was  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  “Norsk  Retskrivningssamlag, ”  a  society  which  has 
won  oflicial  recognition  of  its  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  phonetic  spelling,  while  a  veritable  triumph  for 
him  and  his  cause  was  the  adoption  of  such  a  spelling  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Norwegian  writers — Bj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson  (1832- 
1910) — ^who  also,  in  his  later  years,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  foun- 

“  Some  of  the  principal  changes  in  form,  which  have  met  with  official 
approval,  are: — 1)  the  substitution  in  many  words  of  the  voiceless  consonants 
k,  t,  p,  for  the  Danish  voiced  g,  d,  h;  e.g.,  tilhake  for  tilbage,  hruk  for  brug,flaaie  for 
flaade,  bl^t  for  kj4p  for  kj^b,  begripe  for  begribe;  2)  doubling  of  the  con¬ 
sonants  after  a  short  vowel — (a)  in  Norwegian  proper  names;  e.g.,  Kom,  Finn, 
(b)  in  the  neuter  of  adjectives  ending  in  t  preceded  by  a  long  vowel;  e.g.,  fett, 
liU,  hviU,  (c)  in  the  past  participle  of  strong  and  weak  verbs  the  stems  of  which 
end  in  <;  e.g.,  brutt  from  bryte,  forlatt  from  f oriole,  (d)  and  in  a  number  of  purely 
Norse  words  to  avoid  confusion  with  others;  e.g.,  kjoerr,  legg,  toll;  3)  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  certain  words;  e.g.,  bror  for  broder,far  for  fader,  mor  for  moder,  hode  for 
hoved,  klar  for  klceder,  blir  for  bliver,  gi  for  give,  lot  for  taget,  la  for  lagde,  sa  for 
sagde;  4)  the  restoration  of  the  Norse  plural  form  in  r  for  substantives  of  com¬ 
mon  gender,  which  in  Danish  have  e;  e.g.,  boater,  bj^ner,  busker,  djcevler,  griser, 
hester,  hatter,  kniver,  penger,  skoger,  smeder,  vogner;  5)  dropping  of  the  pliural 
form  in  e  in  certain  words  of  neuter  gender;  e.g.,  berg,  bord,  fjeld,  gulv,  navn, 
speil,  vand. 

So  far  as  differences  in  vocabulary  are  concerned,  Knud  Knudsen  in  1862 
computed  that  there  were  about  four  thousand  words  in  Molbech’s  Danish 
dictionarj'  which  seldom  or  never  occur  in  Norwegian,  and  indicated  at  least 
one  thousand  one  hundred  Norse  words  which  in  the  previous  fifty  years  had 
come  into  use  in  Riksmaal  and  were  unknown  in  Danish.  This  difference  in 
vocabulary  has  now  proceeded  much  farther  than  in  Knudsen’s  day.  Other 
essential  distinctions  are  to  be  found  in  the  idioms  and  syntactical  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  two  languages;  while  spoken  Norwegian,  in  accent,  emphasis,  and 
pronunciation,  has  always  been  markedly  different  from  Danish.*  This  general 
dissimilarity  is  now  freely  recognized  by  such  authorities  as  Professors  Georg 
Brandes  and  O.  Jespersen,  the  latter  of  whom  declares:  “  £s  kann  nichts  niltzen, 
ein  Hehl  daraus  zu  maclien,  dass  Norwegisch  jetzt  wirklich  eine  selbststUndige 
S{Hnche  ist,  die  sich  in  anderen  Bahnen  bewegt,  als  das  DUnische.  ”  (t>.  Poestion : 
I^krbuch  der  norwegischen  Sprache.  p.  1.). 


dation  and  work  of  the  “Riksmaalsforbund,”  an  organization  for 
the  defense  and  advancement  of  Dano-Norwegian.  Able  sup¬ 
porters  of  Knudsen  were  the  essayist  and  critic  Hartvig  Lassen 
(1824-1897)  and  the  eminent  philologist  Professor  Johan  Storm 
(1836-  ),  both  of  whom  fell  upon  Garborg’s  theories  with  scant 

mercy,  while  Storm  in  his  book  Det  ny-norske  Landstnaal  (1888) 
made  short  work  of  the  claim  of  Aasen’s  language  to  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  national  tongue.  Ibsen  held  himself  aloof 
and  took  no  direct  part  in  the  controversy.  That  Landsmaal 
did  not  command  his  sympathy  is  clear  from  the  withering  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  he  refers  to  it  in  Peer  Gynt,'^  but  much  more 

*•  (In  the  lunatic  asylum.  Cairo.) 

HDHU 

“S4  14n  mig  jire. — 

Fjemt  i  f^st,  som  krans  om  pande, 
stir  de  malebarske  strande. 

Portugiser  og  Hollaender 
landet  med  kultur  bespaender. 

Desforuden  bor  der  skarer 
af  de  aegte  Malebarer. 

Disse  folk  har  sproget  blandet; — 

De  er  herrer  nu  i  landet. — 

Men  i  tiden  laengst  forgangen 
r&ded  der  orangutangen. 

Han  var  skogens  mand  og  herre; 
frit  han  turde  sl4  og  snaerre. 

Som  naturens  hind  han  skabte, 
si  han  gren  og  si  han  gabte. 

Uforment  han  turde  skrige; 
han  var  hersker  i  sit  rige. — 

Ak,  men  si  kom  fremmediget 
og  forplumred  urskogs-sproget. 

Firehundredirig  natten 
ruged  over  abekatten; 
og  man  ved,  si  lange  naetter 
landsens  folk  i  stampe  saetter. — 

Skogens  urlyd  er  forstummet; 
ikke  laenger  blir  der  brummet; — 
skal  vi  vore  tanker  male, 
mi  det  ske  ved  hjaelp  af  tale. 

Hvilken  tvang  for  adle  staender! 

Portugiser  og  Hdlaender, 
blandingsracen,  Malebaren, 


from  the  fact  that  in  all  his  works  he  adhered  to  Dano-Norwe- 
gian,  a  language  which  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  author, 
has  helped  to  immortalize.  To-day  the  defense  of  Riksmaal  is 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  the  “Riksmaalsforbund,”  which 
first  came  into  existence  in  November,  1899.  Through  its  con¬ 
ferences,  its  publications  and  its  lecture  campaigns  it  has  dissi¬ 
pated  much  ignorance,  and  made  clear  to  the  nation  at  large  the 
issues  at  stake.  Like  its  opp>onents  it  too  has  claimed  government 
aid,  as  in  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  in  Riksmaal,  but 
its  guiding  principle  is  that  the  language  of  the  country  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  itself  naturally  without  legislative  inter- 

hver  er  lige  ilde  faren. — 

Jeg  har  pry^vet  pi  at  fxgte 
for  vort  urskogs-mil,  det  aegte, — 
privet  at  belive  liget, — 
havdet  fdkets  ret  til  skriget, — 
skreget  sdv  og  pivist  trangen 
til  dets  bnig  i  folkesangen. — 

Skralt  man  dog  min  idrat  skatter. — 

Nu,  jeg  tror,  min  sorg  du  fatter. 

Tak,  at  du  bar  lint  mig  fire; — 
ved  du  rid,  si  lad  mig  h^frel 

PEER  GYNT 
(sagte) 

Der  stir  skrevet:  man  fir  tude 
med  de  ulve,  som  er  ude. 

(h0it) 

Kjare  ven,  sividt  jeg  busker 
findes  i  Marokko  busker, 
bvor  en  flok  orangutanger 
lever  uden  tolk  og  sanger; 
deres  mil  l$id  malebarisk; — 
det  var  smukt  og  exemplarisk, — 
dersom  De,  lig  andre  standsmand, 
vandred  ud  til  gavn  for  landsmand — 

HUUU 

Tak  at  du  bar  lint  mig  0re; 
som  du  rider,  vil  jeg  gj^re. 

(med  en  stor  gebarde) 

0sten  bar  forst^dt  sin  sangerl 
Vesten  bar  orangutanger  I” 

Peer  Gynt.  Act  IV.  Last  scene 
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ference.  During  the  year  1911  it  elicited,  through  queries  addressed 
to  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  whole  land,  the 
emphatic  verdict  that  Landsmaal  is  absolutely  valueless  in  practi¬ 
cal  business  life,  and  that  in  such  life  there  is  no  place  for  those 
who  cannot  write  and  speak  Riksmaal. 

Recollecting  that  Landsmaal,  though  built  on  a  natural  basis, 
is  an  artificial  and  often  capricious  compilation  of  yesterday’s 
date,  with  a  scant  literary  development,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  will  ever  succeed  in  supplanting  Riksmaal,  an  histori¬ 
cal  and  naturally  developed  language,  rich  in  a  great  literature 
which  is  known  and  prized  by  the  civilized  world.  True  it  is  that 
Landsmaal  has  secured  for  itself  a  legalized  position,  but  legislation 
is  no  guarantee  for  its  permanence;  true  also  is  it  that  among  certain 
sections  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  in  the  west,  it  has  won  much 
favour,  but  the  towns — the  homes  of  culture  and  intellectual  life, 
the  centers  of  industry  and  commerce — ^and  also  many  of  the 
most  populous  country  districts  remain  hostile.  Its  future,  then, 
is  a  very  dubious  one.  As  a  still-bom  book  language,  a  “papir- 
maal,”  spoken  by  no  one,  it  can  never  oust  Riksmaal  from  its 
secure  position  as  the  dominant  written  and  spoken  language 
of  the  country,  understood  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.'^  The  assurance  of  its  advocates  that  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  remain  supreme  as  the  national  language  is  the  ungrounded 
faith  of  visionaries;  but  it  may  with  safety  be  said  that  it  will 
continue  to  exercise  a  modifying  influence  on  Riksmaal  by  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  grace  and  flexibility  of  the  latter  an  element  of  native 
vigour,  but  whether  its  work  in  this  direction  will  have  more  effect 
than  the  dialects  themselves  is  a  debatable  question.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood  it  will  again  serve  its  turn  as  a  rall)dng-cry  in  party  politics, 
but  the  more  it  is  made  to  subserve  party  interests,  the  less  prospect 

*’  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  task,  to  which  the 
partisans  of  Landsmaal  have  set  themselves,  to  point  out,  that  of  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,392,698  only  287,060  are  to  be  found  in  the  districts  where  Lands- 
maal  has  been  made  the  leading  school  language  (v.  Morgenbladet  for  March  2nd, 
1912);  and  that  of  more  than  six  hundred  newsjiapers,  journals,  and  magazines 
of  all  sorts,  published  in  Norway,  only  some  twenty  are  in  Landsmaal.  Prof. 
H.  Paul  in  his  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte  dismisses  Landsmaal  with  the 
sentence; — “Auch  die  Bemiihungen  eine  besondere  norwegische  Gemeinsprache 
zu  schaCfen  scheitem  an  der  bereits  bestehenden  Herrschaft  des  Danischen.” 
§  296.  3rd  ed. 
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is  there  of  its  gaining  acceptance  in  the  nation  at  large.**  It  may 
retain  its  place  as  a  compulsory  subject  of  study  in  the  schools, 
but  it  does  so  to  the  detriment  of  true  education,  as  it  ntroduces 
linguistic  confusion  in  the  pupils’  mother  tongue  and  tends  to 
drive  out  the  study  of  the  c  assical  and  modern  languages,  to  which, 
in  educational  value,  it  is  immeasurably  inferior.**  In  the  pul¬ 
pit,  where  eloquence  demands  a  living  speech,  its  present  influ¬ 
ence  is  inappreciable,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  its  future 
here  cannot  be  regarded  as  hopeful.  As  the  literary  form  for 
certain  of  the  dialects  it  may  doubtless  maintain  its  ground,  but 
even  there  its  scope  falls  within  the  narrowest  of  limits,  while  a 
writer  of  genius  in  any  dialect  is  scarcely  likely  to  pay  overmuch 
respect  to  its  authorized  standard.  For  the  business  activities 
of  modern  life  it  has  been  condemned  as  worthless  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  and  with  the  rapidly  developing  commerce 
of  the  country  there  is  no  liklihood  of  a  reversal  of  so  decisive 
a  judgment. 

Landsmaal  merits  recognition  in  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy, 
even  if  somewhat  misguided,  attempt  to  express  Norse  nationality 
in  a  peculiarly  distinctive  form,  while  the  history  of  that  attempt 
is  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight  on  the  Norwegian  character,  but  also  a  note¬ 
worthy  episode  in  the  development  of  modern  Norway.  Its  chief 
value,  however,  lies  in  the  great  service  it  has  rendered  in  helping 
to  bring  the  Norwegian  dialects  out  of  their  obscurity  and  to  make 
clear  their  linguistic  status  and  worth;  while  corollary  to  this  is 
its  reaction  upon  Riksmaal,  by  which  it  has  materially  accelerated 
the  movement  for  the  strengthening  of  the  pure  Norse  element  in 
modern  Norwegian.  It  is  on  both  these  grounds,  the  political 
and  the  philological,  but  more  particularly  on  the  latter,  that 
New  Norse  can  fairly  claim  our  consideration  as  a  subject  not 
unworthy  of  study. 

It  has  become  a  factor  in  party  politics  to  such  a  degree  that  in  February 
1912,  it  became  the  cause  of  a  ministerial  crisis.  Five  members  of  the  Cabinet 
threw  up  oflSce  on  accoimt  of  a  public  speech  made  by  the  Premier — Konow 
— in  favour  of  Landsmaal,  a  procedure  not  approved  by  his  party.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  obliged  to  resign. 

*’  To  the  prominence  given  to  Landsmaal  educationally,  and  to  the  move¬ 
ment  generally,  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  present  decadence  of  classical 
study  in  Norway.  Greek  has  absolutely  no  place  in  any  of  the  Norwegian 
schools,  nor  is  it  recognized  in  the  State  curricula,  while  even  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  compulsory  for  matriculation  candidates. 
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GRAMMATICAL  OUTLINES 


List  of  Abbreviations 


Engl. 

English 

F. 

Feminine 

Imper. 

Imperative 

Imperf. 

Imperfect 

Infin. 

Infinitive 

Intr. 

Intransitive 

L. 

Landsmaal 

M. 

Masculine 

N 

Neuter 

ON. 

Old  Norse 

Part. 

Participle  (Past) 

PI. 

Plural 

Pres. 

Present 

R. 

Riksmaal 

Sing. 

Singular 

Tr. 

Transitive 

Alphabet 

§1.  The  alphabet  in  L.  is  the  same  as  in  R.: — A,a,B>b,C,c, 
D,d,E,e,F,f,G,g,H,h,I,iJ,j,K,k,L,l,M,m,N,n,0,o,P,p,Q,q,R,r,S,s,T, 
t,U,u,V,vpC,x,Y,y,Z,z,yE,3e,0,0,AA,aa.  Of  these,  c,  q,  x,  z  are 
used  only  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 

§2.  Capitals  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  with 
proper  names,  and  with  the  polite  pronoun  of  address — De,  Dykk, 
Dykkar.  The  practice  of  beginning  every  substantive  with  a 
capital  (which  is  now  dying  out  in  R.)  does  not  obtain  in  L. 

§3.  As  a  rule  Roman  characters  are  employed  in  printing, 
but  the  Gothic  are  also  to  be  found. 

Phonetic  Summary 

§4.  The  L.  vowel  sounds  may  be  classified  into  Front-,  Mid-, 
and  Back-tongue,  according  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  that  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  their  formation;  into  High,  Medium, 
and  Low,  according  to  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  the  mouth; 
and  into  Round,  and  Wide,  according  to  the  formation  of  the 
lips,  thus — 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Wide 

Round 

_ 

Front- 

tongue 

(ei) 

y 

(0y) 

e 

0 

ae 

Mid¬ 

tongue 

u 

(au) 

Sj 

Back- 

tongue 

0 

a 

aa 

§  5.  The  Front-  and  Mid-tongue  vowels  may  be  open  or 
dosed,  and  in  cases  where  there  might  be  confusion  in  words  of 
similar  spelling,  this  is  indicated  by  '  and  '  respectively;  e.g.,  ei 
f6r = o  furrow,  han  i6x=he  went.  The  circumflex  is  used  to  indicate 
the  elision  of  d  or  de;  e.g.,  ISlt  (fader)  =/a/Acr,  s41  {sa.de\)= saddle. 

§  6.  When  final  and  before  a  single  consonant  a  vowel 
is  long;  e.g.,  \iv=life,  h\is= house-,  before  two  or  more  consonants, 
short;  e.g.,  huddt= dwdt,  surely. 

§  7.  Palatal  Mutation  (i-Umlaut)  of  the  hack  (i.e..  Mid-  and 
Back- tongue)  vowels  to  the  front  (i.e..  Front- tongue)  takes  place 
as  follows. — 

u  to  y:  ung — ^yngre;  upp — yppa. 

au  to  dy-  draum — drjiiyma;  blaut — ^bl0yta. 

o  to  0:  bok — b0ker;  dom — d^ma. 

6  to  0:  s6n — seiner;  s6va — s0v. 

6  to  y:  s6rg — s)Tgja;  6st — ^ysta. 
a  to  e:  mann — menner;  lang — lenger. 
aa  to  ae;  taa — taer;  vaat — ^vaeta. 
jotoy:ljos — lysa. 
ju  to  y:  mjuk — mykja. 

Labial  Mutation  (u-Umlaut)  also  occurs: — 
a  to  o:  barn — ^bom. 

In  R.  only  the  i-Umlaut  is  found: — 
u  to  y:  ung — ^yngre. 
o  to:  klo — kl0r. 
o  to  y:  tolv — tylvt. 
a  to  ae:  mand — maend. 
aa  to  ae:  taa — taer. 
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§  8.  Vowel  Gradation  (Ablaut)  of  the  strong  verbs  and  their 
derivatives  appears  thus: — 

1.  i — a — u:  finna — fann — funne. 
e — a — o:  stela — sta’ — stole. 

2.  e — a — e:  gjeva — gav — gjeve. 

3.  i — e — i:  driva — dreiv — drive. 

4.  y  'jo,  ju) — au — 6:  frysa — fraus — frbse. 

5.  a  (aa) — 6 — a  (e):  fara — f6r — fare. 

6.  aa  (a) — e — aa  (a,  e) :  blaasa — bles — blaase. 

In  R.  the  giadations  are: — 

i  (ae,  y) — a — u:  finde — land — fundet. 

i  (e,  ae) — a  faa) — i  (e,  ae,  aa):  give — gav — givet. 

i — e — e:  drive — drev — drevet. 

y — — u  (0):  fryse — frjfs — froset. 

a — o — a:  fare — for — faret. 

§  9.  Consonants  may  be  either  Slopped  or  Unstopped,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  stream  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  checked  before  emission 
or  has  an  unchecked  passage;  and  Voiced  or  Voiceless,  according 
as  the  vocal  chords  are  set  in  motion  or  kept  at  rest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Stopped  consonants  the  checking  barrier 
may  be  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth,  or  the  lips;  while  the  Unstopped  are  sounded  by  the  breath 
or  voice,  as  the  case  may  be,  passing  over  the  tongue,  or  by  the 
side  of  it,  or  through  the  nose,  calling  into  play  at  the  same  time 
the  root,  back,  or  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  or  the  teeth  and  lip. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  differences  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  dialects  is  the  prevalence  in  the  former  of  the 
“thick  1”  (1)  sound,  which  is  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  gums  instead  of  against  the  teeth.  This  1 
occurs  after  vowels  other  than  i  or  ei;  e.g.,  blad,  sol,  fugl,  and 
before  />,  v,  m,  k,  and  g;  e.g.,  kaelv,  haelg.  In  the  same  Eastern 
dialects  d,  t,  /,  n,  and  s  after  r  are  sounded  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  the  same  position  as  for  1;  e.g.,  svart;  laerd;  Lars. 

§  10.  Consonants  when  long  are  written  double,  except  when 
preceding  another  consonant;  e.g,  lapp,  slepte,  (from  sleppa). 
Before  j  of  the  possessive  case  and  in  compounds  the  double  con¬ 
sonant  is  retained. 

§  11.  Final  d  after  a  vowfel  is  often  omitted  in  pronunciation; 
e.g.,  god,  glad,  breid  (pronounced  go,  gla,  brei)  and  also  after 


r;  e.g.,  ord,  skard  (pronounced  or,  skar).  When  final  after  I  and 
n  it  may  also  be  silent,  in  which  case  the  preceding  consonant  is 
lengthened;  e.g.,  land,  kveld  (pronounced  lann,  kvell). 

[In  the  Eastern  dialects  rd  is  sounded  as  thick  1;  e.g.,  ord  (pro¬ 
nounced  ol).] 

§  12.  Initial  g  before  a  Front-tongue  vowel  is  sounded  j 
(Engl,  y);  e.g.,  geit  (pronounced  jeit).  Similarly  initial  k  before  a 
front  vowel  is  sounded  as  kj  (E.  ch) ;  e.g.,  k^yra  (pronounced  kj^yra). 

§  13.  Medial  and  final  mb  and  rn  are  often  pronounced  as 
lengthened  m  and  n  respectively;  e.g.,  lamb  (pronounced  lamm), 
timber  (pronounced  timmer),  horn  (pronounced  honn). 

§  14.  Final  t  in  dissyllabic  words  is  frequently  silent;  e.g., 
huset  (pronounced  hus'e). 

Stress  and  Musical  Accent 

§  15.  The  stress  regularly  falls  on  the  first  syllable  in  native 
words;  exceptions  are  the  prefixes  be-,  ge-,  er-,  for-,  til-,  and  «-, 
which  are  not  stressed.  In  words  of  Greek,  Latin  or  French 
origin  the  last  syllable  is  stressed;  verbs  in  -  ra  have  the  stress  on 
the  first  e;  e.  g.,  studera  to  study,  rumstera  to  be  noisy. 

In  L.  as  in  R.  there  are  two  kinds  of  musical  accent,  the 
Simple  rising  inflection  in  monosyllabic  words  and  in  words  origin¬ 
ally  monosyllabic,  and  the  Compound  inflection  in  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  These  accents  may  be  denoted  by  '  and  ' ; 
e.g.,  dag'en,  byg'dom. 

Articles 

§  16.  The  Definite  Article  has  two  forms — (1)  a  terminal 
and  (2)  an  attributive,  the  former  added  as  a  sufl&x  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive  when  no  adjective  precedes,  and  the  latter  used  when 
the  substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective. 

(1)  1  Sing.  PI. 

M.  -en  -ne 

F.  -i  (-a)  -ne 

N.  -et  -i 

E.g.,  M.  hdaXtn=the  boat  baatame=/A«  boats 

F.  hygdi= the  settlement  hygderae = the  settlements 


N.  huset=/A€  house  h.\xsi= the  houses 

Feminine  substantives  ending  in  a  take  no  Definite  Article 
suffix  in  the  singular;  e.g.,  kom.= the  woman.  The  Sing.  def.  -a 
is  that  of  the  E.  Norw.  form  of  Landsmaal. 

Neuter  substantives  ending  in  a  take  no  suffix  to  express 
the  Definite  Article  in  the  singular,  but  change  the  a  to  o  in  the 


plural;  e. 

g.,  ^yra=the  ear,  ^yro=the  ears. 

(2) 

Sing. 

PI. 

M.  den 

1 

F.  den 

>■  dei 

N.  det 

) 

E.g.,  M.  Sing,  den  vene  guten=/Ac  handsome  boy 
F.  Sing,  den  litle  h6k.\=the  little  book 
N.  Sing,  det  store  h\iset=the  large  house 
PI.  dei  gamle  fedeme=/Ae  old  fathers 
Note  the  use  of  both  Definite  Articles  in  this  attributive  form, 
a  peculiarity  also  of  R. 

§  17.  The  Indefinite  Article: 

M.  ein  e.g.,  ein  mann= a  man 

F.  ei  e.g.,  ei  aar= a»  oaf 

N.  eit  e  g.,  eit  h\xs= a  house 

In  R.  the  Articles  have  but  two  genders — Common  and  Neuter. 

Definite 

(1)  Sing.  PI.  (2)  Sing.  PI. 

C.  -en  )  den  )  , 

N.-et/-"'  detT' 

Indefinite 
C.  en 
N.  et 

Substantives 

§  18.  Substantives  have  two  numbers  and  are  of  three  Gen¬ 
ders.  When  the  Definite  Article  is  suffixed,  the  substantive  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Definite  form. 

Mascuune  Substantives 

§  19.  The  great  majority  of  masculine  substantives,  both 
strong  and  weak,  form  the  plural  in  -or. 
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Indefinite 

Definite 

Sing.  PI. 

Sing.  PI. 

stein  stone  steinar 

steinen  steinarne 

baat  hoot  baatar 

baaten  baatarne 

konge  king  kongar 

kongen  kongarne 

arm  arm  armar 

armen  armarne 

dag  day  dagar 

dagen  dagarne 

time  hour  timar 

timen  timarne 

fisk  fish  fiskar 

fiskcn  fiskarne 

fugl  bird  fuglar 

fuglen  fuglarne 

best  horse  hestar 

hesten  ■  hestarne 

stol  chair  stolar 

stolen  stolarne 

ring  ring  ringar 

ringen  ringarne 

ende  end  endar 

enden  endame. 

§  20.  Masculines  ending  in  el,  ul,  cr,  ar,  on,  and  un  elide  the 
penultimate  vowel'in  the  plural. 

Sing. 

PI. 

spegel  mirror 

sp>eglar 

lengsel  longing 

lengslar 

j0kul  icicle 

Jfiklar 

ongul  hook 

onglar 

aaker  field 

aakrar 

vinter  winter 

vintrar 

hamar  hammer 

hamrar 

sumar  summer 

sumrar 

morgon  morning 

morgnar 

jdtun  giant 

jdtnar 

Masculine  derivatives  ending  in  t 

ar  form  the  plural  without 

elision;  e.  g.,  tenar  servant,  from  tena  to  serve,  takes  in  the  plural 

tenarar,  but  in  the  Definite  plural  tenarane. 

§  21.  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  gg,  Ig,  ng,  kk,  Ik,  and 

nk  preceded  by  a  front  vowel  take  -jer 

in  the  plural. 

Sing. 

PI. 

bekk  stream,  beck 

bekkjer 

belg  pod,  legume 

belgjer 

benk  bench 

benkjer 

dregg  grapnel 

dreggjer 

dreng  servant,  farm-hand 

drengjer 
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Sing. 

PI. 

drykk  drink 

drykkjer 

flekk,  stain,  spot 

flekkjer 

hegg  wild  cherry-tree 

heggjer 

klegg  horse-fly,  cleg 

kleggjer 

legg  leg 

leggjer 

rygg  back 

ryggjer 

rykk  jerk 

rykkjer 

sekk  sack 

sekkjer 

sleng  fall,  toss 

slengjer 

streng  string 

strengjer 

stylk  stem,  stalk 

stylkjer 

styng  sting,  stitch 

styngjer 

vegg  wall 

veggjer 

veng  wing 

vengjer 

Here  also  belong: — 

0yk  horse 

0ykjer 

gong  time,  occasion 

gongjer 

§  22.  Other  masculines  which  form  their  plural  in  -er 

Sing. 

PI. 

gjest  guest 

gjester 

gris  pig 

griser 

hyl  pool 

hyler 

kvist  attic 

kvister 

led  joint 

leder 

lem  trap-door 

lemer 

lit  colour 

liter 

lut  lot,  share 

luter 

mun  degree 

muner 

rett  dish  {of  food) 

retter 

sau  sheep 

sauer 

sed  custom 

seder 

stad  place 

stader 

ven  friend 

vener 

vev  loom 

vever 

also  words  ending  in  -nad  as  well  as  a  few  foreign  words  in  -a  take 
-er  as,  maanad  month,  maanader,  villa  villa,  villaer. 

§  23.  The  following  likewise  have  the  plural  in  -er,  but  with 
umlaut  of  the  root  vowel: — 
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Sing. 

PI. 

fot  foot 

fjiiter 

mann  man 

menner 

nagl  finger-nail 

negler 

son  son 

sfiner 

spon  chip,  wooden 

sp^ner 

spoon 

br6r  brother 

brfkler 

fir  fcdher 

feder 

bonde  peasant, 

bfinder 

farmer 

§  24.  Sko  shoe  becomes  in  the  plural  sko  or  skor,  and  Ijaa 
scythe  Ijaar. 

Feminine  Substantives 


§  25.  The  majority  of  strong  feminines  and  most  of  those 
ending  in  a  vowel — if  monosyllabic — form  the  plural  in  -er. 

Indefinite  Definite 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

aett  family,  race 

setter 

aetti 

aetterne 

bru  bridge 

bruer 

brui 

brueme 

bygd  country  district 

bygder 

bygdi 

bygdeme 

b0n  prayer 

b0ner 

b^ni 

b0nerne 

fil  file 

filer 

fili 

fileme 

greip  grip,  dungfork 

greiper 

greipi 

greiperne 

mark  field,  land 

marker 

marki 

markerne 

naal  needle 

naaler 

naali 

naaleme 

segn  legend 

segner 

segni 

segnerne 

skaal  bowl,  toast 

skaaler 

skaali 

skaalerne 

ski  snow-shoe,  ski 

skier 

skii 

skierne 

sokn  parish 

sokner 

sokni 

soknerne 

tjfirn  tarn 

tj0rner 

tj^rni 

tj^rnerne 

§  26.  Certain  strong  feminines  take 

-ar  in  the  plural 

Sing. 

PI. 

aadr  vein,  artery 

aadrar 

aar  oar 

aarar 

byrd  burden 

byrdar 

elv  stream,  river 

elvar 

erm  sleeve 


ermar 
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Sing. 

PI. 

flis  chip,  shaving 

flisar 

grind  frame 

grindar 

gyger  giantess 

gygrar 

heid  table-land 

heidar 

helg  holiday 

helgar 

herd  shoulder 

herdar 

kleiv  steep  road 

kleivar 

kvern  mill,  quern 

kvernar 

mj0dm  hip,  haunch 

mj0dmar 

myr  moor,  marsh 

myrar 

m0y  maiden 

m0yar 

reim  strap 

reimar 

rpyr  groin 

r^yrar 

r0ys  heap  of  stones 

rfiysar 

sild  herring 

sildar 

sin  sinew 

sinar 

saeter  mountain-pasture 

saeterar 

vik  bay,  creek 

vikar 

0ks  axe,  hatchet 

0ksar 

island 

dyar 

also  all  substantives  ending  in  -ing: 

gjerning  action,  act 

gjerningar 

rekning  account,  bill 

rekningar 

Eng  meadow,  hes  hay-rack,  and  klyv  pack  {for  a  horse)  form 

plural  in  -fan  -engjar,  hesjar,  klyvjar. 

§  27.  The  following  feminines  take  the  plural  in  -er,  or  -r 
the  substantive  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  umlaut  the  root  vowel:- 

Sing. 

PI. 

and  duck 

ender 

hand  hand 

hender 

natt  night 

naeter 

rand  line,  stroke 

render 

strand  beach,  strand 

strender 

bok  book 

bflker 

bot  booth,  stall 

b^ter 

glod  live  caal,  ember 

gl)ilder 

n6t  fishing-net 

n^ter 

rot  root 

r0ter 

I 


‘  1. 


- 
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klo  claw 

kl^r 

tro  pipe,  drain 

tr0r 

gaas  goose 

gjaeser 

skaak  shaft  {of  a  cart) 

skjaeker 

taag  rooUet 

taeger 

flaa  float 

flaer 

kraa  comer 

kraer 

raa  yard  {of  a  ship) 

raer 

taa  toe 

taer 

!  ku  cow 

kyr 

1 ,  mus  mouse 

myser 

’  Dotter  daughter  and  moder  (mor)  mother  form  the  plural  by  umlaut 

only,  dotter  daughters  and  m^der  mothers.  Syster  sister  remains 

unchanged. 

§  28.  Certain  feminines  with  open  o 

take  -er  in  the  plural, 

j  and  have  e  as  the  stem  vowel: — 

t  Sing. 

PI. 

fonn  snow-drift 

fenner 

1  n5t  nut 

neter 

i  stong  pole,  rod 

stenger 

1  tong  tongs 

tenger 

tonn  tooth 

tenner 

The  following  have  the  stem  vowel  a  in  the  plural: — 

n6s  nose 

naser 

i  ogn  husk 

agner 

oksl  shoulder 

aksler 

§  29.  Feminines  of  more  than  one 

syllable  ending  in  a  or 

e  have  their  plural  in  -or: — 

4.  Sing. 

PI. 

fure  or  fura  fir-tree 

furor 

gjente  or  gjenta  lass,  girl 

gjentor 

gate  or  gata  street 

gator 

klokke  or  klokka  bell 

klokkor 

kone  or  kona  woman,  wife 

konor 

vike  or  vika  week 

vikor 

vise  or  visa  song,  ballad 

_ 

visor 

i 


1 

i 


i 

1 


I 

I 


G 


Neuter  Substantives 


§  30.  Most  neuters  are  strong  and  remain  unchanged  in  the 
plural. 

Indefinite  Definite 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

aar  year 

aar 

aaret 

aari 

bord  table 

bord 

bordet 

bordi 

bur  cage 

bur 

buret 

buri 

dyr  animal 

dyr 

dyret 

dyri 

eple  apple 

eple 

eplet 

epli 

eventyr  tale 

eventyr 

eventyret 

eventyri 

fat  ca^k 

fat 

fatet 

fati 

gjerde  fence 

gjerde 

gjerdet 

gjerdi 

glas  glass 

glas 

glaset 

glasi 

hus  house 

hus 

huset 

husi 

menneskje  man,  person 

menneskje 

menneskjet 

menneski 

rike  kingdom 

rike 

riket 

riki 

stykke  piece 

stykke 

stykket 

stykki 

tre  tree 

tre 

treet 

trei 

troll  ogre 

troU 

trollet 

trolli 

Barn  child,  lamb  lamb,  plagg  garment,  and  vatn  water. 

may  form 

their  plural  by  back  umlaut — born. 

lomb,  plogg,  and  votn — or 

may  remain  unchanged. 

§  31.  Weak  neuters. 

all  of  which  end  in  a,  change  the  a  to  o 

in  the  plural  (see  §  16) 

- 

Sing. 

PI. 

auga  eye 

augo 

hjarta  heart 

hjarto 

hyrna  horn 

hymo 

noda  key 

nodo 

nyra  kidney 

nyro 

nysta  ball  of  yarn 

nysto 

okla  ankle 

oklo 

dyra  ear 

0yro 

• 

In  R.  substantives  of  common  gender  form  their  plural  as 
a  rule  in  -er,  or  -r  when  they  end  in  unaccented  e;  those  ending  in 
er  or  el  take  -e  in  the  plural,  and  a  few  suffer  no  change.  Neuter 
substantives  generally  remain  unchanged,  but  those  which  end 
in  en  or  in  unaccented  e  take  -r . 
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Case 

§  32.  Only  one  case — the  Nominative — which  does  duty  also 
as  Objective,  exists  in  full  vigour  in  Landsmaal.  Remains  of  a 
Dative,  ending  in  -e  or  -o  for  the  singular  and  -om  for  the  plural, 
are  still  found  in  some  Eastern  and  Northern  dialects,  but  the 
case  occurs  in  authorized  L.  only  in  such  phrases  as — i  live  alive, 
i  make  quietly.  The  Genitive  in  -s  can  be  used  only:  (1)  with 
proper  names;  e.g.,  Olavs  hestar  Olaf's  horses,  (2)  in  compounds; 
e.g.,  kongsgarden  the  king's  palace,  hundsrova  a  dog's  tail,  (3) 
after  certain  prepositions;  e.g.,  til  bords  at  table,  to  dinner,  and 
(4)  in  a  number  of  fixed  phrases;  e.g.,  eit  aars  tid  {the  course  of) 
a  year.  To  make  good  this  latter  deficiency,  possession  is  expressed 
by:  (1)  the  prepositions  av,  aat,  etter,  for,  i,  med,  paa,  til,  yver; 
e.g.,  b^keme  til  Gunnar  Gunnar's  books,  f4r  til  Anne  Anna's  father, 
arven  aat  guten  the  boy's  inheritance,  det  st^rste  huset  i  bygdi  the 
biggest  house  of  the  district-,  (2)  the  use  of  the  Genitive  case  of  the 
third  person  sing,  of  the  Personal  Pronoun,  bans  and  hennar, 
before  personal  names  and  words  such  as  felr  and  m6r;  e.g.,  hatten 
hennar  Gunhild  Gunhild's  hat,  baa  ten  bans  Sigurd  Sigurd's  boat-, 
(3)  using  the  Possessive  Pronoun  of  the  third  person — sin,  si, 
sitt,  sine — ^in  agreement  with  the  object  possessed;  e.g.,  m6r  sin 
stol  mother's  chair,  f^r  sitt  hus  father's  house,  guten  si  hand  the 
boy's  hand-,  (4)  use  of  compounds;  e.g.,  folkeviljen  the  mill  of  the 
people. 

[In  R.  the  Genitive  case  for  both  singular  and  plural  is  formed 
by  adding  -s.  Its  place,  however,  is  there  also  often  taken  by  pre¬ 
positions  or  by  the  use  of  compounds.] 

Adjectives 

§33.  Adjectives  have  two  forms — Definite  and  Indefinite — 
and  two  numbers — and  vary  in  inflection  also  according  to  gender. 

§  34.  The  Indefinite,  or  Strong,  form  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Indefinite  Article,  or  without  any  qualifying  adjective 
or  pronoun  preceding.  It  is  inflected  thus: — 

Sing.  PI. 

M.  F.  N.  M.F.N. 

breid  breid  breidt  breide  broad 
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gamall 

gamall 

gamalt 

gamle 

old 

g¥gg 

gl0gg 

gl0gt 

gl0gge 

sharp-witted 

god 

god 

godt 

gode 

good 

kvit 

kvit 

kvitt 

kvite 

white 

ny 

ny 

nytt 

nye 

new 

rik 

rik 

rikt 

rike 

rich 

stor 

stor 

stort 

store 

large 

svart 

svart 

svart 

svarte 

black 

E.g.,  ein 

gamall  mann 

an  old  man. 

ei  gl0gg  kona  a  sharp-witted 

woman,  ferskt  sm^r  fresh  butter,  gamle  menner  old  men. 

Adjectives  ending  in  t  preceded  by  a  vowel  take  tt  in  the  neuter; 
e.g.,  kvit — kvitt;  those  ending  in  d  take  dt;  e.g.,  breid — ^breidt, 
except  in  the  case  of  adjectival  participles  from  weak  verbs,  which 
drop  -d  and  take  -t  only;  e.g.,  bygd — bygt.  When  an  adjective 
ends  in  a  vowel  it  takes  -tt  in  the  neuter;  e.g.,  ny — nytt.  Adjectives 
ending  in  a  double  consonant  drop  one  of  these  before  the  neuter 
-t;  e.g.,  gl0gg — gl^gt,  but  full  full,  and  viss  sure,  take  fuUt  and  visst, 
to  avoid  confusion  with  fult,  from  ful  foul,  and  vist,  from  vis  wise. 
Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  contract  in  the  plural;  e.g., 
gamall  old,  pi.  gamle,  diger  stoul,  pi.  digre.  Adjectives  of  nation¬ 
ality  ending  in  sk  take  no  -t  in  the  neuter;  e.g.,  eit  islandsk  hus  an 
Icelandic  house,  but  ferskt  sm^r  fresh  butter. 


§35. 

Adjectives  ending  in  en 

are  inflected  thus. 

when  inde- 

finite: — 

Sing. 

PI. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.F.N. 

eigen 

eigi 

eige 

eigne 

own 

heiden 

heidi 

heide 

heidne 

heathen 

kristen 

kristi 

kriste 

kristne 

Christian 

l^gjen 

Ijzigi 

Mgje 

Mgne 

droll 

mykjen 

myki 

mykje 

mykne 

much 

open 

opi 

ope 

opne 

open 

To  this  class  belong  the  participles  of  strong  verbs  such  as 
faren  travelled,  skriven  written.  Adjectives  whose  stem  ends  in 
j  elide  the  latter  before  /;  e.g.,  mykjen — myki.  Liten  small  takes 
smaa  in  the  plural. 

[In  R.  the  indefinite  adjective  has,  as  a  rule,  -t  or  -et  in  the 
neuter,  and  -e  in  the  plural.] 
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§  36,  Some  adjectives  are  uninflected  in  gender  and  number. 
These  are: — 

a)  certain  adjectives  ending  in  a\  e.g.,  einstaka  single;  jamstroka 
plane,  level;  fagna  able,  clever;  grip)a  clever. 

b)  present  participles  in  ande  when  used  adjectivally;  e.g., 
sjaaande  visible,  truande  trustworthy,  lesande  readable. 

c)  past  participles  of  weak  verbs  when  used  adjectivally;  e.g., 
kasta  thrown,  berga  saved. 

§  37.  The  Definite,  or  Weak,  form  of  the  adjective  is  used 
when  preceded  by  the  Definite  Article  or  other  qualifying  adjec¬ 
tival  pronoun,  such  as  min  my,  din  your,  vaar  our.  The  Definite 
adjective  remains  unchanged  for  all  genders  in  both  singular  and 
plural.  Thus: — 


Sing. 

PI. 

M.  F. 

N. 

M.F.N. 

rike  rike 

rike 

rike  the  rich 

E.g.,  den  rike  mannen  the  rich  man,  den  gamle  kona  the  old  woman, 
det  h0ge  huset  the  high  house,  dei  rike  kongarne  the  rich  kings. 

Li  ten  little  in  the  Definite  form  becomes  litle;  e.g.,  det  litle 

barnet  the  little  child. 

§  38.  The  degrees  of  comparison 

are  usually  formed  by 

adding  -are  and  -asi 

i  to  the  Positive. 

Thus: — 

Pos. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

rik  rich 

rikare  richer 

rikast(e)  richest 

kjaerleg  kind 

kjaerlegare  kinder 

kjaerlegast(e)  kindest 

lett  easy 

lettare  easier 

lettast(e)  easiest 

open  open 

opnare  more  open 

opnast(e)  most  open 

tru  true 

truare  truer 

truast(e)  truest 

varsam  cautious 

varsamare  more  cau-  varsamast(e)  most 

tious 

cautious 

§  39.  Some  adjectives  take  -re  in  the  Comparative  and  -st  in 
the  Superlative  with  umlaut  of  the  stem  vowel: — 

Pos. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

lang  long 

lengre  longer 

lengst  longest 

smaa  small 

smaerre  smaller 

smaest  smallest 

stor  large 

st^rre  larger 

st^rst  largest 

tung  heavy 

tyngre  heavier 

tyngst  heaviest 

ung  young 

yngre  younger 

yngst  youngest 
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§  40.  Certain  adjectives  may  have  either  are — ast,  or  re — st 
with  umlaut  if  not  already  umlauted: — 


Pos. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

djup  deep 

djupare  deeper 

djupast  deepest 

djypre  ” 

djypst  ” 

faa  few 

faaare  fewer 

faaiast  fewest 

faerre  ” 

fsrst 

grov  coarse 

grovare  coarser 

grovast  coarsest 

gr^vre  ” 

gr^vst  ” 

h0g  high 

h0gare  higher 

h0gast  highest 

h0gre  ” 

h^gst  ” 

laag  low 

laagare  lower 

laagast  lowest 

laegre  ” 

laegst  ” 

trong  narrow 

trongare  narrower 

trongast  narrowest 

trengre  ” 

trengst  ” 

§  41.  The  following  have  irregular  comparison: — 

Pos. 

Comp. 

Sup. 

gamall  old 

eldre  older 

eldst  oldest 

god  good 

betre  better 

best  best 

liten  small 

mindre  smaller 

minst  smallest 

mange  many 

fleire  more 

flest  most 

mykjen  much 

meir  more 

mest  most 

vond  bad 

verre  worse 

verst  worst 

§  42.  Certain  adjectives  are  found  only  in  the  Comparative 
and  Superlative: — 

Comp.  Sup. 

attare  hinder  attarst  hindermost 


fremre  more  in  front 

fremst  foremost 

fyrrc  former  (in  time) 

fyrst  first 

indre  inner 

inst  innermost 

nedre  lower,  nether 

nedst  lowest,  nethermost 

n0rdre  northern 

n0rdst  northmost 

jivre  over,  upper  (in  space) 

0vst  overmost,  uppermost 

s0re  (sydre)  southern 

synst  southernmost 

yppare  upper  (in  degree) 

ypparst  uppermost 

ytre  older 

ytst  outmost 

Sist  last  and  einast  only  are  Superlative  forms.  H0yre  right  and 
vinstre  left  are  properly  Comparatives. 
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§  43.  Some  adjectives,  notably  those  ending  in  ut,  form  the 
Comparative  and  Superlative  by  meir  and  mest: — 

Pos.  Comp.  Sup. 

hymut  angular  meir  hymut  mest  hyrnut 

krokut  crooked  meir  krokut  mest  krokut 

krossut  crossed  meir  krossut  mest  krossut 

myrut  marshy  meir  myrut  mest  myrut 

sotut  sooty  meir  sotut  mest  sotut 

framand  foreign  meir  framand  mest  framand 

spakvoren  tame  meir  spakvoren  mest  spakvoren 

[In  R.  comparison,  as  a  rule,  is  effected  by  adding  to  the  Posi¬ 
tive  -ere  and  -est,  or  -st  in  the  case  of  adjectives  ending  in  ig  or  som. 
Some,  as  in  L.,  have  umlaut  of  the  root  vowel,  while  others  use 
mere  and  mest,  or  employ  words  from  other  stems.] 

§  44.  Cardinal  Numerals 


ein,  ei,  eit 

one 

to  (tvo) 

two 

tri 

three 

fire 

four 

fern 

five 

seks 

six 

sju 

seven 

aatte 

eight 

ni 

nine 

ti 

ten 

elleve 

eleven 

tolv 

twelve 

trettan 

thirteen 

fjortan 

fourteen 

femtan 

fifteen 

seks  tan 

sixteen 

syttan 

seventeen 

attan 

eighteen 

nittan 

nineteen 

tjuge 

twenty 

ein  og  tjuge 

twenty-one 

to  og  tjuge 

twenty-two 

tri  og  tjuge 

twenty-three 
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tretti 

thirty 

fyrti 

forty 

femti 

fifty 

seksti 

sixty 

sytti 

seventy 

aatti  (aatteti) 

eighty 

nitti 

ninety 

hundrad 

hundred 

tusen  (tusund) 

thousand 

Ordinal  Numerals 

(den)  fyrste 

first 

”  andre 

second 

”  tridje 

third 

”  fjerde  (fjorde) 

fourth 

”  femte 

fifth 

”  sette 

sixth 

”  sjuande 

seventh 

”  aattande 

eighth 

”  niande 

ninth 

”  tiande 

tenth 

”  ellevte 

eleventh 

”  tolvte 

twelfth 

”  trettande 

thirteenth 

”  fjortande 

fourteenth 

”  femtande 

fifteenth 

”  sekstande 

sixteenth 

”  syttande 

seventeenth 

”  attande 

eighteenth 

”  nittande 

nineteenth 

”  tjugande 

twentieth 

”  ein  og  tjugande 

twenty-first 

”  to  og  tjugande 

twenty-second 

”  tri  og  tjugande 

twenty-third 

”  trettiande 

thirtieth 

”  fyrtiande 

fortieth 

”  fem  tiande 

fiftieth 

”  seks  tiande 

sixtieth 

”  syttiande 

seventieth 

”  aattiande 

eightieth 

i 


nittiande 

hundrade 

tusunde 
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ninetieth 

hundredth 

thousandth 


99 

99 

99 


§  46.  Ein,  ei,  eit  is  the  only  numeral  with  inflectional  forms. 
In  substantival  use  the  form  is  eine  for  all  three  genders;  e.g.,  den 
eine  (m.  f.)  det  eine  (n.).  In  the  early  L.  books  tvo  and  tri  had 
neuter  forms — tvau  and  try.  Ei  (R.  en)  used  before  another 
numeral  signifies  abotU-,  e.g.,  ei  aatte  dagar  about  eight  days;  ei 
trettan  fjortan  about  thirteen  or  fourteen. 


Pronouns 

§47. 

Personal 

First  Person 

Sing. 

PI. 

Nom. 

eg  I 

vi  or  me  we 

Obj. 

meg  me 

OSS  us 

Second  Person 

Nom. 

du  (De) 

you 

de 

you 

Obj. 

deg  (Dykk)  you 

dykk 

you 

Poss. 

(Dykkar) 

your,  yours  dykkar 

your,  yours 

Third  Person 

M. 

F.  N. 

M.F.N. 

Nom. 

han  he 

ho 

she  det  it 

dei  they 

Obj.  han  him  henne  her  det  it  dei(m)  them 
(honom) 

Poss.  bans  his  hennar  her,  hers  deira  their,  theirs 

Me  is  used  in  the  West  and  vi  in  the  East  and  North.  Du — deg 
is  used  among  friends  and  in  addressing  children  and  servants, 
while  De — Dykk  are  the  polite  forms  employed  in  speaking  to 
strangers.  Honom  for  han  is  used  only  when  emphasis  is  required. 

§  48.  When  the  Personal  Pronouns  are  used  predicatively, 
they  stand  in  the  nominative,  not,  as  in  R.,  in  the  objective;  e.g., 
det  er  eg  it  is  I,  [R.  det  er  mig],  det  var  ho  som  skreiv  it  was  she 
who  wrote;  [R.  det  var  hende  som  skrev.] 

Reflexive 

§  49.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun  of  the  third  person  for  both 
numbers  is  seg  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves.  For  the  first 
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and  second  persons  the  objective  cases  of  the  corresponding  Per¬ 
sonal  Pronouns  are  used;  e.g,,  ho  slo  seg  she  hurt  herself',  eg 
kneip  meg  I  pinched  mysdf. 

Reciprocal 

§  50.  The  Reciprocal  Pronouns  are  kvarannan  each  other  and 
einannan  one  another.  Kvarannan  is  used  mostly  in  its  plural 
form  kvarandre,  while  the  form  kvartanna,  for  man  and  woman, 
is  also  found;  e.g.,  dei  slo  kvarannan  (or  einannan)  they  struck 
each  other)  dei  hjelpte  kvartanna  they  helped  each  other  (said  of 
man  and  woman). 


§51. 

.Smg. 

Possessive 

PI. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.F.N. 

min 

mi 

mitt 

mine  my,  mine 

din 

di 

ditt 

dine  your,  yours 

sin 

si 

sitt 

sine  his,  hers,  its 

vaar 

vaar 

vaart 

vaareoMf,  ours 

The  forms  min,  din. 

etc.,  supply  the  part  of  the  missing  gen- 

itive  cases 

in  the  Personal  Pronouns,  and  conversely  the  gen- 

itive  cases 

dykkar  your  and  deira  their  fill  partially  the  place 

of  plural  possessive  Pronouns  for  the  second  and  third  persons. 

respectively. 

Datival  forms  are  in  use  in  some  places:— 

M. 

F. 

N. 

minom 

miime 

mino 

dinom 

dinne 

dino 

sinom 

sinne 

sino 

§52. 

Sing. 

Demonstrative 

PI. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.F.N. 

den 

den 

det  that 

dei  those 

denne 

denne 

dette  this 

desse  these 

denna 

denna 

detta  that  yonder 

dessa  those  yon- 

der 

Demonstratives  also  are:  same  the  same,  slik  such,  sovoren 
stich,  baae  both,  and  sj01v  self. 

Denne,  dette,  desse,  are,  as  a  rule,  used  only  adjectivally; 
e.g.,  denne  hesten  this  horse,  dette  eplet  this  apple,  desse 
husi  these  houses',  but  they  may  also  be  used  substantivally 
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equivalent  to  this  one,  these.  Den,  det,  dei,  are  used  both 
substantivally  and  adjectivally,  but  in  the  former  case  only 
when  the  Demonstrative  has  special  emphasis;  e.g.,  den  baaten 
that  boat,  det  treet  that  tree,  dei  bfinderne  those  peasants,  Svarten, 
kor  mykje  vil  du  gjeva  {5Te  den?  The  black  one  (horse),  how  much 
will  you  give  for  him? 

Den,  det,  dei,  is  originally  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  but  has 
now  acquired  other  uses: — (1)  as  3rd  pers.  sing.  neut.  and  3rd 
pers.  pi.  of  the  Personal  Pronouns;  v.  §  47;  (2)  as  Indefinite  Pro¬ 
nouns;  V.  §  55;  (3)  as  antecedent  to  the  Relative  Pronoun — som; 
V.  §  54;  and  (4)  as  the  attributive  form  of  the  Definite  Article; 
V.  §  16. 

[In  R.  den  and  deime  have  inflectional  case  forms: — 

Sing.  PI.  Sing.  PI. 


c. 

N. 

C.N. 

C. 

N. 

C.N. 

Nom.  den 

det 

de 

denne 

dette 

disse 

Obj.  den 

det 

dem 

denne 

dette 

disse 

Poss.  dens 

dets 

deres 

dennes 

dettes 

disses] 

Interrogative 

§53.  (a)  Substantival: — 

kven  who?  kva  what? 

Kvi,  an  old  dative  form  of  kva,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  why,  where¬ 
fore? 

(b)  Adjectival: — 

M.  F.  N. 

kva  for  ein  kva  for  ei  kva  for  eit  what  sort  of  a? 

E.g.,  Kva  for  ein  kar  er  du?  What  sort  of  a  fellow  are  you? 

Sing.  M. ,  Sing.  F.  Sing.  N.  PI.  M.F.N. 
kva  for  nokon  kva  for  nokor  kva  for  noko  kva  for  nokre  what? 
E.g.,  Kva  for  noko  vas?  What  nonsense  is  this  ? 

Relative 

§  54.  The  most  frequently  used  Relative  Pronoun  in  L.  is 
som  who,  whom,  which,  that.  It  is  used  for  both  numbers,  for  all 
genders,  as  subject  and  object,  and  also  with  prepositions,  in 
which  latter  case  the  preposition  comes  after;  e.g.,  den  mannen 
som  eg  saag  igaar  the  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday;  den  mannen 
som  eg  saag  huset  aat  the  man  whose  house  I  saw;  den  litle 
boki  som  ho  kj^pte  the  little  book  that  she  bought. 


Der  may  also  be  used  as  a  Relative  in  sentences  in  which  the 
antecedent  is  the  name  of  a  place;  e.g.,  ho  gjekk  up  til  den  preste- 
garden,  der  ho  fann  presten  she  went  up  to  the  vicarage,  where 
she  found  the  rector. 

The  Indefinite  Relatives  are: — 

den  som  whoever,  whosoever,  any  one  who 
han  som  ” 

det  som  whatever,  whatsoever 
kva  whatever 

E.g.,  den  som  vaag  vinn  whoever  ventures,  wins. 

Kva  is  used  only  adjectivally;  e.g.,  du  kann  taka  kva  veg  du  vil 
you  can  take  whatever  way  you  like.  Den  and  det  may  also  be 
used  as  Indefinite  Relatives,  but  only  in  the  Objective  case;  e.g., 
dei  trur  dei  kann  gjera  det  dei  vil  they  believe  they  can  do  whatever 
they  please. 

(R.  is  rich  in  Relative  Pronouns,  but  som  is  the  one  most 
used.  Hvilken  who,  which  has  the  possessive  form  hvis  whose. 
The  Indefinite  Relatives  are  hvem  der  (or  som),  hvad  der  (or  som), 
and  hvilken,  hvilket,  hvilke.] 


Indefinite 


§55. 

Sing. 

PI. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.F.N. 

all 

all 

alt 

alle 

all 

annan 

onnor 

anna 

andre 

other 

annankvar 

onnorkvar 

annakvart 

each  other 

einkvar 

eikor 

eitkvart 

every,  each 

hin 

hi 

hit 

hine 

the  other  (of  two) 

ingen 

ingi 

inkje 

ingi 

no,  none 

korgje 

korgje 

korgje 

neither  (of  two) 

kvar 

kvar 

kvart 

each,  every 

noang  ein 

mang  ei 

mangt  eit 

mange 

many  (a  one) 

nokon 

nokor 

noko 

nokre 

some,  any 

sum 

sum 

sumt 

sume 

some,  several 

Most  of  the  foregoing  can  be  used  both  adjectivally  and  sub- 
stantivally,  but  kvar  may  be  used  only  adjectivally. 


Indefinite  substantival  pronouns  are  also  ein  one  [R.  man], 
dei  they,  and  det  it.  Ein  may  be  either  subject  or  object;  e.g., 
ein  skal  ikkje  tru  alt  ein  h0yre  one  should  not  believe  all  one 
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hears;  ein  skal  hjiyra  mykje  fyrr  0yro  dett  av  ein  one  (you) 
must  hear  much  before  the  ears  fall  of  one  (you).  Dei  and  det  are 
used  as  subjects,  the  latter  also  as  a  proleptic  subject,  when  the 
predicate  comes  before  the  real  subject;  e.g.,  dei  segjer  at  han 
skal  koma  they  say  that  he  is  coming;  det  var  kaldt  it  was 
cold;  det  sn0ar  it  is  snowing;  det  erge  meg  aa  h0yra  det  it 
vexes  me  to  hear  that. 

Verbs 

§56.  Verbs  are  either  Strong  or  Weak,  and  are  conjugated 
partly  by  inflection  and  partly  by  means  of  auxiliaries. 

Strong  Verbs 

§  57.  Strong  verbs  are  classified  according  to  their  ablaut 
in  six  clasps — 

First  Class 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

binda* 

bind 

batt 

bunde 

to  bind 

brenna 

brenn 

brann 

brunne 

to  burn 

drikka 

drikk 

drakk 

drukke 

to  drink 

Anna 

Ann 

fann 

funne 

to  find 

klinga 

kling 

klang 

klunge 

to  ring 

renna 

renn 

rann 

runne 

to  run 

spinna 

spinn 

spann 

spunne 

to  spin 

stinga* 

sting 

stakk 

stukke 

to  sting 

vinda* 

vind 

vatt 

vunde 

to  wind 

vinna 

vinn 

vann 

vunne 

to  win 

bera 

ber 

bar 

bore 

to  bear,  carry 

bresta 

brest 

brast 

broste 

to  burst 

detta 

dett 

datt 

dotte 

to  fall 

gjelda 

gjeld 

galdt 

golde 

to  be  of  worth 

gleppa 

glepp 

glapp 

gloppe 

to  slip 

gletta 

glett 

glatt 

glotte 

to  slide,  glide 

gnella 

gnell 

gnall 

gnolle 

to  whine,  rasp 

knekka 

knekk 

knakk 

knokke 

to  crack 

knetta 

knett 

knatt 

knotte 

to  crackle 

kvekka 

kvekk 

kvakk 

kvokke 

to  be  startled 

kveppa 

kvepp 

kvapp 

kvoppe 

to  be  startled 

•Imper. — ^bitt;  stikk;  vikk. 
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kverva 

kverv 

kvarv 

kvorve 

to  whirl,  eddy 

rekka 

rekk 

rakk 

rokke 

to  be  sufficient 

skjelva 

skjelv 

skalv 

skolve 

to  tremble 

skjera 

skjer 

skar 

skore 

to  cut,  carve 

skrekka 

skrekk 

skrakk 

skrokkje 

to  shrink  up 

skrella 

skrell 

skrall 

skrolle 

to  peal,  crash 

skvetta 

skvett 

skvatt 

skvotte 

to  spurt,  spout 

sleppa 

slepp 

slapp 

sloppe 

to  escape 

sletta 

slett 

slatt 

slotte 

to  drift 

smella 

smell 

small 

smolle 

to  explode 

spenna 

spenn 

spaim 

sponne 

to  be  moved 

smetta 

smett 

smatt 

smotte 

to  steal  past 

spretta 

sprett 

spratt 

sprotte 

to  break  in  pieces 

stela 

stel 

stal 

stole 

to  steal 

svella 

svell 

svall 

svolle 

to  swell,  tumefy 

svelta 

svelt 

svalt 

svolte 

to  hunger 

velta 

velt 

valt 

volte 

to  overturn,  upset 

veksa 

veks 

vaks 

vokse 

to  grow 

vera 

er 

var 

vore 

to  be 

verpa 

verp 

varp 

vorpe 

to  lay  eggs 

verta 

vert 

vart 

vorte 

to  become,  happen 

Here  are  also  to  be  included: — 

kl^kka 

kl0kk 

klokk 

klokke 

to  hatch,  brood 

nyggja 

nygg 

nogg 

nogge 

to  chafe,  scrape 

slenga 

sleng 

slong 

slunge 

to  dangle 

sl0kka 

sl0kk 

slokk 

slokke 

to  die  out  (of  fire) 

st0kka 

st0kk 

stokk 

stokke 

to  burst 

sverja 

sver 

svor 

svore 

to  swear 

syngja 

syng 

song 

sunge 

to  sing 

sf^kka 

s0kk 

sokk 

sokke 

to  sink 

trenga 

treng 

trong 

trunge 

to  be  in  need  of 

tyggja 

tygg 

togg 

togge 

to  chew 

veva 

vev 

vov 

vove 

to  weave 

Most  of  these  verbs  are 

intransitive. 

A  few,  which  can  be 

used  transitively,  take  the  Weak  form  when  so  employed;  e.g., 
eg  brende  upp  dei  gamle  brevi  igaar  I  burnt  up  the  old  letters 
yesterday;  huset  brann  upp  i  ei  kort  tid  the  house  burnt  down 
in  a  short  time. 

[In  R.  these  verbs  have  in  general  the  same  ablaut: — i  (ae,  y) 
— a  — u.] 
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§58. 

Second  Class 

Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

beda 

bed 

bad 

bede 

to  beg,  pray 

drepa 

drep 

drap 

drepe 

to  kill 

gjeta 

gjet 

gat 

gjete 

to  mention 

gjeva 

gjev 

gav 

gjeve 

to  give 

kreka 

krek 

krak 

kreke 

to  creep,  crawl 

kveda 

kved 

kvad 

kvede 

to  sing,  chant 

leka 

lek 

lak 

leke 

to  leak,  drip 

lesa 

les 

las 

lese 

to  read 

reka 

rek 

rak 

reke 

to  drift 

sitja 

sit 

sat 

sete 

to  sit 

Here  may  also  be  included:- 

- 

eta 

et 

aat 

ete 

to  eat 

liggja 

ligg 

laag 

lege 

to  lie 

sjaa 

ser 

saag 

set* 

to  see 

vega 

veg 

vog 

vege 

to  weigh  (tr.  and  intr.) 

[Most  of  these  verbs  have 

a  similar  ablaut  in  R.: — i  (e,  ae) 

— a  (aa)- 

-i  (e,  ae). 

In  R.  drsepe  and  laese  are  Weak.] 

§59. 

Third  Class 

Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

bida 

bid 

beid 

bide 

to  be,  exist 

bita 

bit 

beit 

bite 

to  bite 

but 

blir 

blei 

[vorte] 

to  be 

bUva 

bUv 

bleiv 

blive 

to  drown 

driva 

driv 

dreiv 

drive 

to  dr  ive 

gUda 

gUd 

gleid 

gUde 

to  slip,  slide 

gUma 

glim 

gleim 

gUme 

to  shine 

gnida 

gnid 

gneid 

gnide 

to  rub,  scrape 

grina 

grin 

grein 

grine 

to  grin,  make  grimaces 

gripa 

grip 

greip 

gripe 

to  catch,  grip 

kika 

kik 

keik 

kike 

to  peep,  peer 

kliva 

kUv 

kleiv 

kUve 

to  climb,  clamber 

knipa 

knip 

kneip 

knipe 

to  pinch 

kvina 

kvin 

kvein 

kvine 

to  screech,  whine 

Uda 

Ud 

leid 

Ude 

to  suffer,  endure 

Uta 

Ut 

leit 

lite 

to  rely  on 

•M.  &  F.  sedd. 
fUsed  as  an  auxiliary. 
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niga 

nig 

neig 

nige 

to  bow 

rida 

rid 

reid 

ride 

to  ride 

rina 

rin 

rein 

rine 

to  squeal 

risa 

ris 

reis 

rise 

to  rise,  stand  up 

riva 

riv 

reiv 

rive 

to  rend,  tear 

siga 

sig 

seig 

sige 

to  sink  (Intr.) 

skina 

skin 

skein 

skine 

to  shine,  glitter 

skrida 

skrid 

skreid 

skride 

to  slide,  slip 

skrika 

skrik 

skreik 

skrike 

to  screech 

skriva 

skriv 

skreiv 

skrive 

to  write 

slita 

slit 

sleit 

slite 

to  tear,  pull 

snida 

snid 

sneid 

snide 

to  cut 

stiga 

stig 

steig 

stige 

to  climb 

svida 

svid 

sveid 

svide 

to  scorch,  burn 

svika 

svik 

sveik 

svike 

to  deceive,  defraud 

sviva 

sviv 

sveiv 

svive 

to  turn  round 

triva 

triv 

treiv 

trive 

to  seize,  grip 

vika 

vik 

veik 

vike 

to  yield,  give  way 

[In  R.  these  verbs  have  the  ablaut:  — i  —  e — e.  A  few  have  a 
Weak  participle;  e.g.,  glidd.] 

§  60.  Fourth  Class 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

bryta 

bryt 

braut 

brote 

to  break 

by 

byd 

baud 

bode 

to  command,  order 

flyta 

flyt 

flaut 

flote 

to  flow 

frysa 

frys 

fraus 

frose 

to  freeze 

gysa 

gys 

gaus 

gose 

to  gush,  well  out 

gyta 

gyt 

gaut 

gote 

to  pour  out,  spawn 

nysa 

nys 

naus 

nose 

to  sneeze 

nyta 

nyt 

naut 

note 

to  enjoy 

ry 

ryd 

raud 

rode 

to  smear 

ryta 

ryt 

raut 

rote 

to  fall  down 

skyta 

skyt 

skaut 

skote 

to  push,  shoot 

tryta 

tryt 

traut 

trote 

to  cease 

All  the  foregoing  also  have  an  infinitive  with  70  ( =j6)  in  the  stem 
in  place  of  y;  e.g.,  brjota  for  bryta,  fljota  for  flyta,  etc.  A  few 
verbs  in  this  class  have  only  70: — 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imp)erf. 

Part. 

Ijota 

lyt 

laut 

lote 

to  be  obliged  to 

sjoda 

syd 

saud 

sode 

to  seethe,  boil 

! 

I 
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The  following  may  have  forms  in  ju  in  place  of  y  in  the  Infin¬ 
itive;  e.g.,  drjupa  for  drypa,  fljuga  for  flyga,  etc.: 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

drypa 

dryp 

draup 

drope 

to  drip 

flyga 

flyg 

flaug 

floge 

to  fly 

fyka 

fyk 

fauk 

foke 

to  hover,  drift 

gyva 

gyv 

gauv 

gove 

to  steam  (Intr.) 

krypa 

kryp 

kraup 

krope 

to  creep 

lyga 

lyg 

laug 

loge 

to  tell  lies 

ryka 

ryk 

rauk 

roke 

to  smoke,  reek 

smyga 

smyg 

smaug 

smoge 

to  slink,  steal 

stryka 

stryk 

strauk 

stroke 

to  stroke,  rub 

Stupa  to  stumble  and  skuva  (or  skyva)  to  push,  shove,  can  also 
be  inflected  according  to  this  class: — styp — staup — stope;  skyv — 
skauv — skove,  or  may  be  conjugated  Weak, — stupte,  and  skuva. 

[In  R.  verbs  of  this  class  have  the  ablaut: — y  — 0  — o  (u). 
Many  have  Weak  participles,  brutt,  skutt.] 

§  61.  Fifth  Class 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

ala 

el 

ol 

ale 

to  nourish,  feed 

fara 

fer 

for 

fare 

to  go,  journey 

gala 

gjel 

gol 

gale 

to  craw 

grava 

grev 

grov 

grave 

to  dig,  delve 

mala 

mel 

mol 

male 

to  grind,  crush 

skave 

skjev 

skov 

skave 

to  scrape,  peel 

vada 

ved 

vod 

vade 

to  wade 

aka 

ek 

ok 

eke 

to  sledge,  move 

draga 

dreg 

drog 

drege 

to  draw,  pull 

gnaga 

gneg 

gnog 

gnege 

to  gnaw,  graze 

skaka 

skjek 

skok 

skjeke 

to  shake,  thrust 

taka 

tek 

tok 

teke 

to  take,  catch 

flaa* 

flaer 

flo 

flege 

to  flay,  skin 

klaa* 

klaer 

klo 

klege 

to  claw,  scratch 

slaa 

slaer 

slo 

siege 

to  beat,  strike 

tvaa 

tvaer 

tvo 

tvege 

to  wash 

[In  R.  most  of  these  verbs  have  the  ablaut: — a  — o  — a.  Some 
are  conjugated  Weak,  while  others — like  staa,  slaa — are  irregular.] 

*More  usually  conjugated  Weak: — flaar — flaade — flaatt;  klaar — klaadde — 
klaatt. 


Sixth  Class 
Impierf.  Part. 


faa 

faer 

fekk 

fauitt* 

to  get,  receive 

gaat 

gaar 

gjekk 

gaatt 

to  go,  proceed 

graata 

graet 

gret 

graate 

to  cry,  weep 

haldat 

held 

heldt 

halde 

to  hold,  keep 

hanga 

heng 

hekk 

hange 

to  hang  (Intr.) 

lata 

let 

16t 

late 

to  let,  permit 

laata 

laet 

let 

laate 

to  sound  (Intr.) 

[In  R. 

some  ( 

of  the  foregoing  have  no 

ablaut;  a  few  are 

and  the  others  have  gone  over  to  other  classes.] 

§63. 

The  following  are  irregular: — 

Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

ddy 

i*  11  I 

d^yr 

do§ 

daae§ 

to  die 

falla  / 
fella  t 

fell 

fall 

falle 

to  fall,  tumble 

g0ya 

g0yr 

go§ 

gaae§ 

to  bark,  bay 

hevja 

hev 

hov§ 

hove§ 

to  heave,  lift  up 

hogga 

h0gg 

hogg 

hogge 

to  hew,  chop 

koma 

kjem 

kom 

kome 

to  come 

laupa 

Idyp 

(laupte) 

laupe§ 

to  run 

lae 

laer 

log 

laett 

to  laugh 

1 

sova 

1 

1  s^v 

1  sev 

sov 

sove 

to  sleep 

standa 

stend 

) 

stod 

stade 

to  stand 

staa 

staiar 

) 

treda ) 
traa  ] 

tred 

trod 

trade 

to  tread,  step 

vega 

veg 

vog 

vege 

to  weigh  (Tr.) 

Weak  Verbs 

§  64.  Weak  verbs  fall  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
formation  of  the  Present  and  Imperfect  tenses. 

§  65.  First  Class 

Infin.  Pres.  Imperf.  Part, 

angra  angrar  angra  angra  to  repent,  regret 

*Also  fenge. 

tOr  ganga— gjeng— gjekk— gjenge. 

tlmper.  haldt. 

{Have  also  Weak  forms: — dffydde — d(<ytt  (daatt);  gffydde  or  gde — 
g0ytt  or  gaatt;  havde — bavt;  and  laupt. 
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l 


anna 

annar 

anna 

anna 

to  hurry,  hasten 

baka 

bakar 

baka 

baka 

to  bake 

banna 

bannar 

banna 

banna 

to  ban,  curse 

brxka 

brsekar 

braeka 

braeka 

to  bleat 

gr^nka 

grf^nkar 

gr0nka 

gr^nka 

to  turn  green 

hugsa 

hugsar 

hugsa 

hugsa 

to  remember 

kalla 

kallar 

kalla 

kalla 

to  call,  name 

kasta 

kastar 

kasta 

kasta 

to  throw,  fling 

koka 

kokar 

koka 

koka 

to  boil,  cook 

leika 

leikar 

leika 

leika 

to  play 

lova 

lovar 

lova 

lova 

to  promise 

peika 

peikar 

peika 

peika 

to  point 

raudna 

raudnar 

raudna 

raudna 

to  redden,  blush 

rita 

ritar 

rita 

rita 

to  draw,  sketch 

ropa 

ropar 

ropa 

ropa 

to  shout 

sola 

solar 

sola 

sola 

to  sun 

studera 

studerar 

studera 

studera 

to  study 

svara 

svarar 

svara 

svara 

to  answer 

takka 

takkar 

takka 

takka 

to  thank 

tvila 

tvilar 

tvila 

tvila 

to  doubt 

vanta 

vantar 

vanta 

vanta 

to  want,  lack 

veksla 

vekslar 

veksla 

veksla 

to  change  (money) 

In  this  class  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  Weak  verbs,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  whose  stem  ends  in  two  consonants  or  a  doubled 
consonant.  Verbs  of  foreign  origin  in  era,  like  studera,  may  be 
conjugated  either  according  to  this  or  the  second  class. 

[The  verbs  of  this  class  in  R.  take  the  Pres,  in  -er,  and  the  Imperf . 
and  Part,  in  -et.] 

§  66.  Second  Class 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

brenna 

brenner 

brende 

brent 

to  burn,  set  onflre 

bu 

bur 

budde 

butt 

to  dwell,  live 

byggja 

byggjer 

bygde 

bygt 

to  build 

d(ima 

d0mer 

d(<mde 

d^mt 

to  judge,  condemn 

djiyr 

dj^ydde 

d^ytt 

to  die 

flira 

flirer 

flirte 

flirt 

to  titter,  chuckle 

f0ra 

f^rer 

f^rdef 

f0rt 

to  convey,  carry 

•See  563. 
fAasen  gives  f^irte. 


gifter 

gifte 

gift 

to  marry 

gjaeter 

gjaette 

gjaett 

to  watch,  guard 

gror 

grodde 

grott 

to  grow,  sprout 

gi^^yr 

g0ydde 

g^ytt 

to  bark,  bay 

hjelper 

hjelpte 

hjelpt 

to  help,  rescue 

kj0per 

kj0pte 

kjjilpt 

to  buy 

klaeder 

klaedde 

klaett 

to  dress,  clothe 

leider 

leidde 

leitt 

to  lead,  guide 

liver 

Uvde 

livt 

to  live 

lyser 

lyste 

lyst 

to  dawn,  be  light 

naar 

naadde 

naatt 

to  reach,  gain 

ror 

rodde 

rott 

to  row,  scull 

r0mer 

r0mde 

r0mt 

to  make  room  for 

saar 

saadde 

saatt 

to  sow 

skjella  skjeller  skjelte  skjelt  to  peal,  bray 

spenna  spenner  spente  spent  to  kick,  spurn 

styrkja  styrkjer  styrkte  styrkt  to  strengthen 

sy  syr  sydde  sytt  to  sew 

tenkja  tenkjer  tenkte  tenkt  to  think 

tola  toler  tolde  tolt  to  endure,  thole 

tru  trur  trudde  trutt  to  believe 

To  this  class  belong — (1)  verbs  formed  from  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  from  the  Imperf.  of  Strong  verbs;  (2)  verbs  ending 
in  g/o  and  kja,  except  bryggja  to  brew,  eggja  to  incite,  egg  on, 
kneggja  to  neigh,  which  belong  to  the  first  class  of  Weak  verbs, 
and  leggja  to  lay,  put,  which  falls  under  the  third;  (3)  and  verbs 
which  end  with  a  root  vowel. 

Verbs  of  this  class  the  stems  of  which  end  in  one  of  the  voiced 
consonants  d,  g,  m,  v,  form  the  Imperf.  in  -de,  while  those 
ending  in  one  of  the  voiceless  consonants  k,  p,  t,  s,  take  -te. 
Stems  in  I,  n,  r,  take  -de  as  a  rule  in  the  Imperf.,  but  a  few 
have  -te.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  take  -dde  in  the  Imperf.  When 
the  stem  ends  in  d  or  ^  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  Imperf. 
takes  no  additional  -d  or  -t. 

[In  R.  most  of  the  foregoing  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  those 
whose  stem  ends  in  d  take  -te  in  the  Imperf.;  e.g.,  sender — sendte; 
kjender — kjendte.] 


*See  p.  42. 
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§  67  Third  Class 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

berja 

ber 

barde 

bart 

to  heat,  strike 

bledja 

bled 

bladde 

blat 

to  choose,  select 

dvelja 

dvel 

dvalde 

dvalt 

to  linger,  tarry 

krevja 

krev 

kravde 

kravt 

to  demand,  claim 

leggja 

legg 

la(gde) 

lagt 

to  put,  lay 

semja 

sem 

samde 

samt 

to  reconcile,  agree 

telja 

tel 

talde 

talt 

to  tell,  relate 

temja 

tern 

tamde 

tamt 

to  tame,  curb 

tenja 

ten 

tande 

tant 

to  stretch,  extend 

velja 

vel 

valde 

valt 

to  choose,  select 

venja 

ven 

vande 

vant 

to  accustom 

verja 

ver 

varde 

vart 

to  defend,  protect 

byrja 

b^r  (b0r) 

burde 

hurt 

to  behoove,  ought 

drysja 

dr^s 

druste 

drust 

to  sprinkle 

dylja 

dyl 

dulde 

dult 

to  conceal 

dynja 

dj^n 

dunde 

dunt 

to  boom,  thunder 

flytja 

fl;^t 

flutte 

flutt 

to  move,  flit 

grysja 

grys 

grusde 

grust 

to  shudder 

rydja 

ryd 

rudde 

rudt 

to  clear,  remove 

rynja 

r^n 

runde 

runt 

to  pour  out  (Intr.) 

rysja 

r^s 

rusde 

rust 

to  tremble 

smyrja 

sm^r 

smurde 

smurt 

to  smear,  grease 

spyrja 

sp0r 

(spj^r) 

spurde 

spurt 

to  question,  ask 

stydja 

styd 

studde 

studt 

to  support,  prop 

stynja 

st^n 

stunde 

stunt 

to  moan,  groan 

symja 

s^m 

sumde 

sumt 

to  svtnm 

yrja 

urde 

urt 

to  swarm,  teem 

gleda 

gled 

gledde 

gledt 

to  gladden 

grypja 

gr^ 

grypte 

grypt 

to  grind  corn 

hylja 

h^l 

hylde 

hylt 

to  envelop,  wrap  up 

selja 

sel 

selde 

selt 

to  sell 

setja 

set 

sette 

sett 

to  set,  place 

skilja 

skil 

skilde 

skilt 

to  separate,  sever 

skylja 

skj^l 

skylde 

skylt 

to  rinse,  wash 

steda 

sted 

stedde 

stedt 

to  lease,  hire 
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[Most  of  the  foregoing  are  similarly  conjugated  in  R.,  but 
those  which  have  a  vowel-shift  follow  the  second  class.] 

§  68.  The  following  are  irregular,  having  the  Pres,  according 
to  the  second,  and  the  Imperf.  and  Part,  according  to  the  third 


class. 

Inhn. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

gjera 

gjer 

gjorde 

gjort 

to  do,  make 

rekkja 

rekkjer 

rakte 

rakt 

to  stretch  out 

segja 

segjer 

sa(gde) 

sagt 

to  say,  speak 

tegja 

tegjer 

tagde 

tagt 

to  be  silent 

tekkja 

tekkjer 

takte 

takt 

to  thatch,  roof 

tykkja 

tykkjer 

totte* 

tott 

to  be  of  opinion 

vekkja 

vekkjer 

vakte* 

vakt 

to  awaken 

The  following  are  also  irregular: — 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

ausa  j 

[  0ys 
[  auser 

auste 

aust 

to  bale,  ladle 

eiga 

eig 

aatte 

aatt 

to  own,  possess 

ha(va)  j 

[  har 
[  hev 

hadde 

havt 

to  have 

kunna 

kann 

kunde 

kunna 

to  be  able,  can 

maa 

maatte 

maatt 

may,  must 

muna 

mun 

munde 

may,  might 

skula 

skal 

skulde 

skula  * 

shall,  be  obliged 

turva 

tarv 

turvte 

turvt 

to  need,  want 

valdat 

veld 

volde 

valde 

to  cause,  occasion 

vilja 

vil 

vilde 

vilja 

to  wish,  will 

vita 

veit 

visste 

vist 

to  know,  be  aware 

Kunna,  skula,  turva,  maa. 

muna,  and  vilja,  are  used  as  modal 

auxiliaries. 

§  69.  Active  Voice 


Indicative  Mood 


Present  Tense  (/  seize,  am  seizing,  do  seize)  , 


Sing. 

eg  ) 

me 

du  >  grip 

de 

han,  ho,  det ) 

dei 

•tykte — tykt,  and  vekte — vekt  are  also  found. 
fMay  also  be  regular: — valda — valdar — valda — valda. 
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Imperfect  Tense  (/  seized,  was  seizing,  etc.) 
Sing.  PI. 

eg  )  me ) 

du  /greip  de  /greip 

han,  ho,  det )  dei ) 

Perfect  Tense  (/  have  seized,  etc.) 

Sing.  PI. 

me) 

har  (hev)  gripe  de  V  har  (hev)  gripe 
dei) 

Pluperfect  Tense  (/  had  seized,  etc.) 

Sing,  PI. 

eg  )  me ) 

du  >  hadde  gripe  de  >  hadde  gripe 

han,  ho,  det )  dei ) 

Future  Tense  (/  shall  seize.) 


Sing. 

PI. 

eg  ] 

1 

me) 

du 

J>skal  (vil)  gripa 

de  > 

han,  ho,  det  J 

1 

dei) 

Future  Perfect 

(7  shall 

Sing. 

PI. 

eg  ) 

skal  ha )  . 

me) 

du 

^vUha 

de  !> 

han,  ho,  det  J 
or 

dei) 

eg  ] 

1 

me) 

du 

)■  faar  gripe 

de  > 

han,  ho,  det  J 

1 

dei) 

^gnpe 


Sing. 

eg 

du 

han,  ho,  det 


Conditional  Mood 

Imperfect  Tense  (7  shotdd  seize,  etc.) 
PI. 

)  skulde  \  .  ™^|skulde  )  . 

j-vildc  ^'|vade 


Pluperfect  Tense  (7  should  {would)  have  seized,  etc.) 
Sing.  PI. 

)  skulde),  .  skulde), 

■'  |vilde  ^ 


du 

han,  ho,  det 
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fekk  gripe 


me  I 

de  >  fekk  gripe 
dei) 


Imperative  Mood 

Sing. 

PI. 

grip! 

gripe! 

Infinitive  Mood 

Present: 

aa  gripa 

to  seize 

Perfect: 

aa  ha  gripe 

to  have  seized 

Future: 

aa  vilja  gripa 

to  be  about  to  seize 

Participles 

Present: 

gripande 

seizing 

Past: 

gripe 

seized 
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Sing. 

eg 

du 

ban,  ho, 
Sing. 

eg 

du 

ban,  ho, 
Sing. 

eg 

du 

ban,  ho. 
Sing. 

eg 

du 

ban,  ho. 


del 


det 


Passive  Voice 
Indicative  Mood 

Present  Tense  (/  am  seized,  etc.) 
PI. 

I 

>  vert  gripen  de  >  vert  gripne 

;  F.  gripi ;  N.  gripe  dei ) 

Imperfect  Tense  (/  was  seized,  etc.) 
PI. 

I 

>  vart  gripen  de  >  vart  gnpne 

)  F.  gripi ;  N.  gripe  dei ) 

Perfect  Tense  (/  have  been  seized,  etc.) 
PI. 


me 

de 


■  er  gnpne 


>  er  gripen  uv,  . 

det  )  F. gripi;  N. gripe  dei) 

Pluperfect  Tense  (/  had  been  seized,  etc.) 

PI. 

\  .  . 

>  var  gripen  de  >  var  gripne 

det  j  F.  gripi;  N.  gripe  dei ) 
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Future  Tense  (/  shall  be  seized.) 


Sing. 

PI. 

eg 

1  skal  (vil) 

me  ) 

du 

/  verta  gripen 

de  >  skal  (vil)  verta  gripne 

han,  ho,  det  ^ 

)  F.  gripi;  N.  gripe 

dei) 

Future  Perfect  Tense  (7  shall  {will)  have  been  Sbized) 


Sing. 

PI. 

eg 

)  skal  (vil)  vera 

me  )  skal  (vil)  vera 

du 

>  (vil  ha  vorte) 

de  >  (vil  ha  vorte) 

han,  ho,  det 

)  gripen;  (F.  gripi; 

dei)  gripne 

N.  gripe.) 

Conditional  Mood 


Imperfect  Tense  (7  should  be  seized,  etc.) 


Sing. 

PI. 

eg 

)  skulde  (vilde) 

me  ) 

du 

>  verta  gripen; 

de  >  skulde  (vilde)  verta  gripne 

han,  ho,  det 

)  F.  gripi;  N.  gripe 

dei) 

Pluperfect  Tense  (7  should  have  been  seized,  etc.) 


Sing. 

eg 

du 

ban,  ho,  det 


PI. 


{skulde  (vilde)  vera  me 
{or  vilde  ha  vorte)  de 
gripen;  (gripi;  gripe)  dei 


skulde  (vilde)  vera 
(vilde  ha  vorte)  gripne 


Infinite  Mood 

Present  aa  verta  gripen  (i — e — ne)  to  be  seized 

Perfect:  aa  vera  gripen  (i — e — ne)  to  have  been  seized 

Future:  aa  vilja  verta  gripen 

(i — e — ne)  to  be  about  to  be  seized 

§  71.  Verbs  of  motion,  such  as  ganga  to  walk,  go;  fara  to 
go,  journey;  koma  to  come,  and  verbs  expressive  of  transition  from 
one  state  to  another,  as  vakna  to  awake,  braana  to  melt,  may  take 
either  vera  or  ha  as  auxiliary,  but  when  the  former  is  used  the 
Part.,  if  of  a  strong  verb,  is  inflected  for  both  gender  and  number; 
see  §  35;  e.g.,  han  er  faren,  or  har  fare;  ho  er  fari,  or  har  fare; 
bamet  er  fare,  or  har  fare;  dei  er  fame,  or  har  fare. 

§  72.  The  usual  mark  of  the  Infinitive — aa — [R.  at]  is  omitted: 
— (1)  after  the  modal  auxiliaries  (see  §68);  e.g.,  han  maa  gjera  det 
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he  must  do  it;  (2)  after  another  infinitive,  or  after  an  adjective 
ending  in  a;  e.g.,  eg  vil  laera  skriva,  I  wish  to  learn  writing;  (3) 
after  many  of  the  Reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -st  (see  §  74);  e.g.,  ho 
timest  ikkje  gjera  nokon  ting  she  is  not  inclined  to  do  anything; 
and  (4)  after  the  following  verbs, — bella  to  endure,  faa  to  receive, 
get,  greida  to  manage,  keep  in  order,  herda  to  harden,  lata  to  let, 
permit,  Ijota  may,  must,  lysta  to  like  to,  magta  to  be  able  to,  orka 
to  be  able  to,  tola  to  endure,  tora  to  dare,  venture,  trenga  to  need, 
require,  tr0ysta  to  venture,  vinna  to  win,  attain. 

§  73.  The  Passive  Voice  is  but  seldom  used,  but  if  need  be 
the  passive  signification  may  be  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  auxilia¬ 
ries  vera  and  verta  (see  §  70).  The  so-called  Reflexive  form  of 
the  verb  (see  §  74)  has  often  a  passive  meaning. 

§  74.  The  Reflexive  verb  is  formed  by  adding  -st  (the  ON. 
reflexive  pronoun  sik)  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Active  Voice; 
e.g.— 


Infin. 

Pres. 

Imperf. 

Part. 

finnast 

finst 

fanst 

funnest 

to  be  found,  to  be  met 
with,  to  meet  one 
another 

rivast 

rivst 

reivst 

rivest 

to  be  broken,  to  try 
one's  strength  against 
another's 

kjennast 

kjennest 

kjendest 

kjenst 

to  know  each  other,  to 
be  recognized 

skjem- 

skjem- 

skjem- 

skjemst 

mast 

mest 

dest 

to  be  ashamed 

ottast 

ottast 

ottast 

ottast 

to  be  alarmed 

This  Reflexive  form  cannot  be  used  with  all  verbs. 

[In  R.  the  Reflexive  ending  has  been  weakened  to  -s,  and  the 
majority  of  the  verbs  thus  inflected  have  a  passive  meaning;  some, 
however,  have  a  reflexive  signification,  and  others  a  reciprocal.] 

Adverbs 

§  75.  As  a  rule  the  neuters  of  adjectives  may  be  used  as 
adverbs,  and  like  adjectives  may  be  compared  (see  §§  38-43). 

Pos.  Comp.  Sup. 

breidt  broadly  breidare  breidast 

gl0gt  cleverly  gl^ggare  gl0ggast 
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nyt  newly 

nyare  nyast 

rikt  richly 

rikare  rikast 

ofte  frequently 

oftare  oftast 

Some  take  -(e)r  in  the  comparative  and  -s(  in  the  superlative: — 

Pos. 

1  \  \ 

Comp.  Sup. 

\ 

UnS}'-*  } 

longer  >  lengst 

stort  largely 

stjirre  st^rst 

h0gt  highly 

h0gre  h0gst 

tungst  heavily 

tyngre  tyngst 

Adverbs  corresponding  to  the  irregularly  compared  adjectives 

similarly  compared: — 

Pos. 

Comp.  Sup. 

godt  (vel)  well 

betre  best 

lite  little 

minder  minst 

mykje  much 

meir  mest 

vondt  badly 

verre  verst 

§  76.  Adverbs  of  time: — 

alltid  always 

i  dag  to-day 

aldri  never 

i  gaar  yesterday 

allst^dt  constantly 

i  morgon  to-morrow 

atter  again 

i  natt  to-night 

da  then 

snart  quickly 

ein  gong  once 

straks  immediately 

no  now 

stundom  at  times 

fordom  formerly 

ofte  often 

fyre  before 

Adverbs  of  place: — 

allstads  everywhere 

kvar  where 

der  there 

langt  far 

fram  forward 

ned  down 

framma-paa  in  front 

naer  near 

heim  at  home 

til  atters  back 

her  here 

upp  up 

imillom  between 

ute  outside 

inne  inside 

Adverbs  of  manner  and  degree: — 

altfor  too 

kor  how 

annarleis  otherwise 

nok  enough 

berre  otUy  nokolunde  partly 

daarleg  poorly  so  so 

fort  quickly  soleis  thus 

gjerne  willingly  somaata  jo /ar 

ingeleides  by  no  means  svsert  very,  exceedingly 
Adverbs  of  cause  and  consequence: — 
difor  therefore  fylgjeleg  consequently 

Adverbs  of  affirmation  and  negation: — 
ikkje  no,  not  nei  no,  nay 

ja  yes,  yea  til  vissa  certainly 

langt  ifraa  far  from  it  visst  surely 

§  77.  Prepositions 

aat  to,  towards 

av  of,  by 

etter  after 

for  for,  to 

fyre  before 

fraa  from 

gjenom  through 

hjaa  by,  with,  at  the  house  of 

i  in,  into,  at 

med  with,  by 

mUlom  between,  among 

mot  against,  towards 

or  out  of 

paa  on,  upon 

til  to,  till 

um  about,  of 

under  under,  below,  during 
utan  without,  except 
ved  by,  with 
yver  over,  above 

§  78.  In  certain  dialects  the  Dative  case  is  still  preserved 
after — aat,  av,  fraa,  hjaa,  mot,  or;  while  etter,  for,  fyre,  i,  med, 
paa,  ved,  under,  yver  take  Dative  or  Accusative  according  as 
they  express  rest  in  or  motion  towards  a  place.  In  ON.  til  and 
millom  governed  the  Genitive,  and  traces  of  this  are  preserved  in 
such  expressions  as, — til  kvelds  at  evening,  til  d^mes  for  instance, 
til  stadar  at  hand,  manne  millom  between  men. 
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§  79.  Conjunctions 

Co-ordinating: — 

og  and,  also 
baade — og  both — and 
eller  or 

korkje — eller  neither — nor 
anten — eller  either — or 
men  bid 
for  because,  for 
enn  and,  but 

Subordinating: — 

at  that 

daa  since,  when,  seeing  that 
endaa  though,  although 
fordi  because 
innan  before 
medan  while,  whilst 
naar  when 

so  framt  provided  that,  in  case  that 

um  if,  whether 

annast  before 

ifall  in  case,  if 

sidan  since 

so  so  that,  so 

som  as,  just  as 

§  80.  Enn  has  the  sense  of  and  in  such  questions  as: — eg  har 
tapt  alt.  Enn  du?  I  have  lost  everything.  And  yout  Its  original 
force  was  that  of  men  but. 

Notes  on  Syntax 

§  81.  The  order  of  words  in  L.  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
that  which  obtains  in  R. — subject,  predicate,  indirect  object, 
direct  object; — e.g.,  han  gav  hesten  mat  he  gave  the  horse 
food.  It  differs  from  R.  in  the  placing  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns — 
min,  din,  sin,  vaar — after  the  object  possessed  instead  of  before 
it,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  preposition  from  the  verb  in  com¬ 
pound  verbs;  e.g.,  huset  mitt  (not  mitt  hus)  my  house  ho  las 
upp  (not  upplas)  brevet  she  read  out  the  letter  han  gav  upp 
(not  uppgav)  det  han  var  byrja  med  he  abandoned  what  he  had 
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begun.  As  in  R.,  when  the  subject  does  not  begin  the  sentence, 
inversion  takes  place;  e.g.,  no  visste  me  vel  at  me  kunde  ikkje 
venta  now  we  well  knew  that  we  could  not  wait. 

§  82.  In  sentence  construction  the  distinctive  feature  of  L. 
is  the  avoidance  of  long  periods,  with  a  string  of  dependent  clauses. 
It  prefers  the  use  of  coordinate  main  sentences,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  prose  pieces  given  in  Part  III. 

§  83.  In  choice  of  words  L.  naturally  avoids  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  loanwords,  more  especially  those  of  German  or  Danish 
origin;  e.g.,  bruka  is  used  instead  of  anvende,  krav  instead  of 
fordring,  lov  or  samtykke  instead  of  tilladelse,  faa  instead  of 
erholde,  and  so  forth.  Words  of  foreign  origin,  universally  ac¬ 
cepted,  such  as  telegraf,  automobil,  are  admitted;  but  when  a 
purely  Norse  word  is  available  it  is  preferred. 
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SELECTIONS  IN  NEW  NORSE 
Han  Fak  Sj^lv  I  Stua 

Det  var  ein  gong  ein  mann  som  budde  hurt  i  ein  skog.  Han 
hadde  so  mange  sauer  og  geiter,  men  aldri  kunde  han  hava  deim 
i  fred  for  graabeinen.  “Eg  skal  vel  lura  den  graatassen,”  sa  han 
til  slutt,  og  gav  seg  til  aa  grava  ei  vargstbva.  Daa  han  hadde 
grave  djupt  nok,  sette  han  ein  stolpe  midt  ned  i  vargstbva,  og 
paa  den  stolpen  slo  han  ei  skiva,  og  paa  den  skiva  sette  han  ein 
liten  hund,  og  ut  yver  grefti  la  han  kvister  og  bar  og  anna  rusk,  og 
ovanpaa  det  straadde  han  sn0,  so  tassen  skulde  ikkje  sjaa  det 
var  ei  greft  under. 

Daa  det  leid  fram  paa  natti,  vart  den  vesle  hunden  leid  av  aa 
staa  der.  “Vov,  vov,  vov!”  sa  han,  og  g^ydde  mot  mannen. 
So  kom  det  ein  rev  lakkande  og  lakkande,  og  tenkte  han  rett 
skulde  gjera  marknad,  og  so  gjorde  han  eit  hopp — ^lukt  ned  i 
vargstbva. 

Daa  det  leid  noko  lenger  ut  paa  natti,  so  vart  den  vesle  hunden 
so  leid  og  svolten,  og  so  tok  han  paa  aa  g0y  og  gneldra.  “Vov, 
vov,  vov!”  sa  han.  Rett  som  det  var  kom  det  ein  graabein 
taslande  og  taslande;  han  tenkte  nok  han  skulde  nappa  seg  ei 
feit  steik,  og  so  gjorde  han  eit  byks — beint  ned  i  vargstbva. 

Daa  det  leid  fram  til  graalysingi  um  morgonen,  kom  nordan- 
snoen,  og  det  var  so  kaldt  so  den  vesle  hunden  stod  og  fraus  og 
skalv,  og  so  vart  han  so  tr^ytt  og  svolten.  “Vov,  vov,  vov, 
vov!”  sa  han,  og  g^ydde  og  gdydde.  So  kom  det  ein  bj^m 
labbande  og  labbande  burtetter,  og  liufsa  paa  seg,  og  tenkte  han 
skulde  nok  faa  seg  ein  godbite  paa  morgonkvisten;  dermed  hufsa 
han  seg  ut  paa  kvisterne — bums  ned  i  vargstbva. 

Daa  det  leid  noko  lenger  ut  paa  morgonen,  kom  det  raklande 
ei  gamall  fantekjerring,  som  slang  gardemillom  med  ein  pbse  paa 
ryggen.  Daa  ho  vart  var  den  vesle  hunden,  som  stod  der  og 
g^ydde,  laut  ho  burtaat  aa  sjaa,  um  det  var  kome  dyr  i  vargstbva 
um  natti.  Ja,  ho  la  seg  paa  kne  og  kika  nedi. 

“Er  du  komen  i  fella  no,  Mikkel?”  sa  ho  til  reven,  for  honom 
saag  ho  f)rrst;  “alt  eitt  aat  deg,  din  h^nsetjuv!  Du  og  graatass?” 
sa  ho  til  graabeinen;  “hev  du  rive  geit  og  sau,  so  vert  du  no  pint 
og  peisa  daud!  Eia  meg  daa,  bamse,  sit  du  med  der  i  stbva,  din 


merraflaaar?  Ja  deg  skal  me  rispa,  og  deg  skal  me  flaa,  og  skallen 
din  skal  me  paa.  buveggen  slaa!”  skreik  kjerringi  so  det  gnall, 
of  hytta  til  bj^rnen.  Men  med  same  rulla  pbsen  fram  yver  hbvu- 
det  paa  henne,  og  kjerringi  rank — stufs  ned  i  vargstbva. 

So  sat  dei  der  og  glodde  paa  kvarandre  alle  fire,  kvar  i  sin  krok: 
reven  i  den  eine,  graabeinen  i  den  andre,  bj^rnen  i  den  tridje,  og 
kjerringi  i  den  f  jorde  kraai. 

Men  daa  det  var  all-ljost,  tok  Mikkel  aat  aa  rista  paa  seg  og 
svifta  ikring,  for  ban  tenkte  vel  ban  skulde  freista  koma  ut.  Men 
daa  sa  kjerringi:  “Kann  du  ikkje  sitja  still  du  daa,  di  sviverova, 
og  ikkje  fara  soleis  og  svinsa  og  svansa!  Sjaa  berre  paa  ban  far 
sj01v  i  stua,  ban  sit  so  st0d  som  ein  prest!  ”  sa  bo;  for  no  tenkte  bo, 
at  bo  skulde  pr0va  gjera  seg  godvener  med  bj0rnen. 

Men  so  kom  mannen  som  aatte  vargstbva.  Fyrst  drog  ban 
upp  kjerringi,  og  so  slo  ban  i  bel  alle  dyri,  og  ban  sparde  korkje 
ban  far  sj0lv  i  stua  eller  tassen  eller  Mikkel  sviverova.  Den  natti 
tykte  ban  ban  badde  gjort  eit  godt  kast. 

Asbjdrnsen:  Folke-Eventyr.  Translated  into  Landsmaal  by  R. 
Flo. 

Leif  Discovers  Vinland 

Eirik  var  gift  med  ei  som  bet  Tjodbild,  og  badde  med  benne 
tvo  s^ner;  ein  bet  Torstein,  den  andre  Leiv.  Dei  var  baae  emnelege 
menn.  Torstein  var  beime  bjaa  fir  sin,  og  det  var  ingen  paa  beile 
Gr0nland  som  saag  so  mannsleg  ut  som  ban.  Leiv  badde  siglt 
til  Norig,  og  der  var  ban  bjaa  kong  Olav  Tryggveson.  Daa  ban 
for  fraa  Gr^nland  um  sumaren,  badde  ban  stor  sjd  like  til  Sudr^y- 
arne.  Derifraa  vart  det  seint  b^r,  og  dei  beldt  seg  daa  lenge  der 
utyver  sumaren.  Leiv  la  bug  til  eit  kvende  som  bet  Torgunna; 
bo  var  ei  aettstor  kvinna.  Leiv  skyna  at  bo  kunde  meir  en  folk 
flest.  Daa  ban  siglde  hurt,  bad  Torgunna  um  aa  faa  vera  med 
bonom.  Leiv  spurde  um  folket  bennar  vilde  samtykkja  i  det.  Ho 
svara  at  bo  for  ikkje  etter  det,  bo.  Leiv  sa  at  ban  kunde  ikkje 
bertaka  slik  ei  storaetta  kvinna  i  framandt  land,  so  faament  som 
ban  var.  Torgunna  svara:  “Ikkje  er  det  difor  sagt  du  skal 
tykkja  du  bev  valt  beste  raadi.”  “Eg  bev  sj^lv  vaagnaden,” 
segjer  Leiv.  “Daa  segjer  eg  deg,”  sa  Torgunna,  “at  eg  gjeng 
ikkje  eismall;  for  eg  er  med  barn,  og  det  skuldar  eg  deg  paa.  Eg 
git  6g  paa  det,  at  eg  kjem  til  aa  f0da  ein  gut,  naar  so  langt  lid.  Og 
um  du  ikkje  bryr  deg  um  det,  so  vil  eg  fostra  guten  upp,  og  senda 
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honom  til  Gr^nland  aat  deg,  fyrst  han  kann  fara  med  andre  menn. 
Men  eg  spaar  at  du  vil  koma  til  aa  faa  nytta  av  aa  eiga  son  saman 
med  meg  etter  som  skilnaden  vaar  vert  til.  Eg  etlar  meg  6g  til 
Gr0nland  fyrr  eg  d0yr.  ”  Leiv  gav  henne  ei  gr^nlendsk  kappa  og 
gullring  og  eit  tannbelte.  Sonen  som  Torgunna  fekk,  kom  til 
Gr0nland,  og  nennde  seg  Torgils.  Leiv  tok  imot  honom  og  son- 
kjende  honom,  og  sume  segjer  at  denne  Torgils  kom  til  Island  su- 
maren  fyre  Frodaaunderi.  Men  sidan  var  han  paa  Gr^nland,  og 
eitkvart  trollskap  tyktest  fylgja  honom  so  lenge  han  livde.  Leiv 
og  bans  fylgje  siglde  fraa  Sudr^yarne  og  kom  til  Norig  um  hausten. 
Leiv  kom  seg  inn  i  hirdi  hjaa  kong  Olav  Tryggveson.  Kongen 
synte  honom  stor  vyrdnad,  og  tyktest  sk^na  at  Leiv  var  ein  mann 
som  det  var  tak  i.  Ein  gong  kom  kongen  i  tale  med  Leiv  og  spurde 
honom:  “Tenkjer  du  aa  sigla  til  Gr^nland  i  sumar?”  Leiv  svarar: 
“Det  gjer  eg,  um  det  er  so  Dykkar  vilje. ”  Kongen  segjer:  “Eg 
trur  det  vil  vera  godt.  Du  skal  fara  i  mi  aerend  og  bjoda  kristen- 
domen  paa  Gr^nland.  ”  Leiv  sa  at  kongen  fekk  raada;  men  han 
meinte  det  vilde  vera  ei  vand  aerend  aa  fullf^ra.  Kongen  svara 
at  han  visste  ikkje  av  nokon  som  skulde  vera  betre  fallen  til  det 
enn  han,  “og  du  vil  ha  gjaeva  med  deg  til  dette.”  “Det  lyt  einast 
vera  paa  det  aa  lita,  at  eg  nyt  godt  av  Dykkar  gjaeva,”  sa  Leiv. 
So  let  han  i  hav,  fyrst  han  var  reidug.  Han  dreiv  lenge  ikring 
ute,  og  han  kom  yver  slike  land  som  han  aldri  fyrr  hadde  visst 
um.  Der  var  sj0lvsaadde  kveiteaakrar  og  vaksne  vintre;  der  var 
6g  slike  tre  som  heiter  masur,  og  dei  tok  med  seg  nokre  pr0vor  av 
kvart  slag;  sume  tre  var  so  store  at  det  var  bygningsvyrke  i  deim. 
Leiv  fann  nokon  menner  paa  eit  skipsflak;  han  tok  deim  heim  med 
seg,  og  hyste  deim  um  vinteren.  Han  synte  soleis  mykje  baade 
storlynde  og  godleik:  han  kom  med  kristendomen  til  landet,  og 
han  berga  mennerne;  han  vart  kalla  Leiv  den  hepne.  Leive  lende 
i  Eiriksfjord  og  for  heim  til  Brattalid. 

Soga  um  Eirik  Raude:  translated  from  ON.  by  S.  Eskeland. 

Sigurd  Slays  The  Dragon 

No  rid  Sigurd  ut  paa  heidi,  men  Regin  kverv  hurt  0gjeleg 
raedd.  Sigurd  gjer  ei  grov.  Og  medan  han  er  i  ferd  med  dette 
arbeidet,  kjem  det  ein  gamall  mann  med  sidt  skjegg  til  honom, 
og  sp^r  kva  han  gjer  der.  Han  segjer  det.  Daa  svarar  den  gamle 
mannen:  “Dette  er  uraad.  Gjer  fleire  grbver,  og  lat  blodet  renna 


ned  i  der,  men  sit  du  i  den  eine  og  legg  til  ormen  i  hjarta!”  So 
kverv  mannen  hurt.  Men  Sigurd  gjer  grover,  etter  det  som  er 
fyresagt. 

Og  daa  ormen  skreid  til  vatns,  vart  det  so  fael  ein  jordskjelv, 
at  all  jordi  skalv  i  naerleiken.  Han  fn^ste  eiter  framfyre  seg 
heile  vegen.  Men  inkje  raeddest  Sigurd  eller  ottast  for  den  gnyen. 
Og  med  same  ormen  skreid  yver  gr5vi,  daa  k0yrde  Sigurd  sverdet 
iim  under  vinstre  bogen,  so  det  sokk  i  til  handtaket.  Daa  sprang 
ban  upp  or  grbvi  og  kipte  til  seg  sverdet,  og  hadde  blodga  henderne 
alt  upp  til  akslerne.  Og  daa  den  store  ormen  kjende  banesaaret 
sitt,  daa  slo  ban  med  bovudet  og  sporden  so  at  alt  brast  i  sund, 
som  fyre  barst.  Og  daa  Faavne  fekk  banesaar,  spurde  ban: 
“Kven  er  du,  og  kven  er  f§.r  din,  og  kva  aett  er  du  av,  du  som 
vart  so  djerv  at  du  torde  bera  vaapen  paa  meg?”  Sigurd  svarer: 
“iEtti  mi  er  ukjend  for  alle.  Eg  beiter  ‘gjaevt  dyr.  ’  Eg  eig 
inkje  ikr  eller  m6r,  og  einsamen  bev  eg  fare.”  Faavne  svarar: 
“Eig  du  inkje  fS.r  eller  mor,  kva  under  er  du  daa  alen  av?  Og 
um  du  inkje  segjer  meg  namnet  ditt  paa  banedagen  min,  so  veit 
du  at  du  lyg  no.”  Han  svarar:  “Eg  beiter  Sigurd,  og  f4r  min 
Sigmund.”  Faavne  segjer:  “Kven  eggja  deg  til  dette  verket, 
og  kvi  let  du  deg  eggja?  Hadde  du  inkje  frett  det,  kor  raedde  alle 
folk  er  meg  og  0gjesbjelmen  min?  Du  bjart0ygde  svein,  du  badde 
ein  djerv  f9,r.”  Sigurd  svarar:  “Min  barde  bug  eggja  meg  til 
dette,  og  denne  sterke  bondi  og  dette  kvasse  sverdet  som  du  no 
kjenner,  studde  til  so  det  vart  gjort.  Og  sjeldan  vert  gamall 
mann  bard,  um  ban  er  blaut  i  barndomen.”  .  .  .  Framleides 
maeler  Faavne:  “Eg  bar  j^gjesbjelm  mot  alt  folket,  sidan  eg 
laag  paa  bror  mins  arv.  Og  eg  fn^ste  so  med  eiter  fraa  meg  i  alle 
leider,  at  ingen  torde  koma  name  naer  meg.  Og  ingi  vaapen 
raeddest  eg,  og  aldri  fann  eg  so  mange  mann  fyre  meg,  at  eg  ikkje 
tottest  mykje  sterkare.  Men  alle  var  raedde  meg.”  Sigurd 
segjer:  “Den  0gjesbjelmen  som  du  talar  um,  gjev  faa  siger.  For 
kvar  den  som  kjem  saman  med  mange,  faer  ei  gong  finna  det,  at 
ingen  er  den  einaste  kvate.”  Faavne  svarar:  “Det  raader  eg 
deg  til,  at  du  tek  besten  din  og  rid  hurt  som  skjotast,  for  det  bender 
ofte  at  den  som  faer  banesaar  bemner  seg  sj01v.”  Sigurd  segjer: 
“Dette  er  dine  raad;  men  anna  vil  eg  gjera.  Eg  vil  rida  til  bolet 
ditt  og  taka  der  alt  det  gullet  som  frendarne  dine  bev  aatt.” 
Faavne  svarar:  “Rid  du  dit,  og  der  finn  du  so  mykje  gull  at  det 


er  ute  med  dagarne  dine.  For  det  sa  le  gullet  vert  din  bane, 
og  kvar  manns  bane  som  eig  det.”  Sigurd  stend  upp  og  segjer: 
“Heim  vilde  eg  rida,  endaa  um  eg  miste  denne  store  rikdomen, 
so  sant  eg  visste  at  eg  aldri  skulde  d0y.  Men  kvar  fraeg  mann  vil 
raada  for  gods  til  den  siste  dagen.  Men  du  Faavne,  ligg  du  i 
andlaatom  til  Hel  hen  tar  deg!”  Og  so  d^yr  Faavne. 

Sogaum  Volsungarne:  translated  from  ON.  by  Torleiv  Hannaas. 

Gamle  M6r 

Du  gamle  mor!  du  sliter  arm, 
so  sveiten  er  som  blod, 
men  endaa  i  ditt  hjarta  varm. 

Og  du  meg  gav  min  sterke  arm, 
og  dette  ville  mod. 

Du  turka  taaror  av  mi  kinn 
so  mang  ein  herrens  gong, 
og  kysste  meg  som  guten  din, 
og  bles  meg  uti  barmen  inn 
min  sigerfuUe  song. 

Og  gamle  du,  du  gav  til  meg 
mi  mjuke  hjarterot, 
og  difor  maa  eg  elska  deg, 
kvarhelst  eg  vankar  paa  min  veg, 
um  so  paa  villan  fot. 

Aasmund  Vinje. 

Dei  Vil  Altid  Klaga  Og  Kyta 

Dei  vil  altid  klaga  og  kyta, 

at  me  ganga  so  seint  og  so  smaatt; 
men  eg  tenkjer,  dei  tarv  ikkje  syta: 
me  skal  koma  um  ikkje  so  braadt. 

Ja,  det  skyt  ikkje  fram,  so  det  dunar, 
som  no  ingen  kan  undrast  uppaa; 
men  det  munar  daa  jamt,  ja  det  munar, 
so  det  stundom  er  hugnad  aa  sjaa. 

Lat  det  ganga  fram,  lat  det  siga! 

Berre  eit  eg  ynskjer  og  bed: 
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at  me  ikkje  saa  h^gt  maatte  stiga, 
at  me  gl^yma  vaar  fedra-sed. 

Lat  OSS  ikkje  forfederne  gl0yma, 
under  alt,  som  me  venda  og  snu, 
for  dei  gav  oss  en  arv  til  aa  gj0yma, 
han  er  st^rre,  en  mange  vil  tru. 

Lat  det  merkast  i  meir  en  i  ordi, 
at  me  halda  den  arven  istand, 
at,  naar  federne  sjaa  att  paa  jordi, 
dei  kan  kjenna  sitt  folk  og  sitt  land. 

Ivar  Aasen. 

Gud  Signe  Vaart  Dyre  Fedraland 

Gud  signe  vaart  dyre  fedraland; 
og  lat  det  som  hagen  bl^ma! 

lat  lysa  din  fred  fraa  f  jell  til  strand, 
og  vetter  fyr  vaarsol  r0ma! 

Lat  folket  som  br^der  saman  bu, 
som  kristne  det  kann  seg  s0ma. 

Vaart  heimland  i  myrker  lenge  laag, 
og  vankunna  Ijoset  g^ymde. 

Men  Gud,  du  i  naade  til  oss  saag, 
din  kjaerleik  oss  ikkje  gl0ymde: 

du  sende  ditt  ord  til  Norigs  fjell, 
og  Ijos  yver  landet  str^ymde. 

Og  Norig  det  ligg  vel  langt  i  nord, 
og  vetteren  varer  lenge; 

men  Ijoset  og  livet  i  ditt  ord 
det  ingen  kann  setja  stenge. 

Um  fjellet  er  h0gt  og  dalen  trong, 
ditt  ord  heve  daa  sitt  gjenge. 

Og  morgonen  rann,  og  myrkret  kvarv, 
som  lenge  vaar  lukka  skygde. 

Du  atter  oss  gav  vaar  fridoms  arv, 
og  honom  i  trengsla  trygde. 

Du  vernad  vaart  folk  og  gav  oss  fred, 
og  landet  med  log  me  bygde. 
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No  er  det  i  Norig  alter  dag, 
med  vaarsol  og  song  i  skogen. 

Um  saedet  enn  gror  paa  ymist  lag, 
det  brydder  daa  ettner  plogen. 

So  signe  daa  Gud  det  gode  saad, 
til  groren  ein  gong  er  mogenl 

E.  Bliz. 


Skog  —  Glad 

Aa  stakars  vesle  hare 
so  fin  og  silkeklaedd, 

Gud  veil  kor  du  hev  fare, 
med  di  du  er  so  raeddl 
Du  spretter  og  du  skvetter 
so  hovdelaus  ikring; 
kva  er  du  renner  etter 
og  sn0gg  i  h61  deg  sting, 

arme  ting? 

Her  er  so  god  ein  sumar 
med  hus  i  kvar  ein  busk, 
og  lauv  og  friske  kumar 
aat  slik  ein  liten  trusk. 

No  skal  me  vera  kvate 
i  slik  ei  solskinsstund, 
no  skal  me  vera  late 
og  taka  OSS  i  lund 

lette  blund. 

Du  er  so  brun  og  lekker 
i  sumarkjolen  din, 
d’er  berre  du  for  klekk  er 
til  vera  guten  min. 

Men  vil  du  glad  meg  gjera, 
so  hoppa  her  i  lid, 
og  vener  skal  me  vera 
og  vener  skal  me  bli, 

all  vaar  tid. 

Ame  Garborg. 
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Haegstad,  Prof.  M.  Norsk  maalsoga  for  skule  og  heim.  Oslo.  [Kristiania.] 
1904. 

Haegstad,  M.;  Torp,  Alf.  Gamalnorsk  ordbog  med  nynorsk  tyding.  Kristiania. 
1909. 

Haegstad,  M.;  Garborg,  A.;  Ho,  R.  Framlegg  til  skrivereglar  for  landsmaale  i 
skularne.  Kristiania.  1899. 

Knudscn,  Knud.  “Om  Norskhed  i  vor  Tale  og  Skrift.”  (pp.  205-273  in  Lange’s 
Norsk  Tidskrift  for  Videnskab  og  Literalur.)  Kristiania.  1850. 
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“Dansk  Sprog.  Norsk  Bogsprog.  Norsk  Folkesprog.”  (pp. 
1-16;  &  70-80  in  vol.  IV  of  Den  norske  Folkeskole.)  Kris- 
tiania.  1852. 

Er  Norsk  det  samme  som  Dansk?  Kristiania.  1862. 

“Om  norsk  Uttale  og  Oplaesning.”  (pp.  64-78;  &  81-93  in 
Den  norske  Folkeskole.)  Kristiania.  1864. 

Hdndbog  i  dansk-norsk  SprogUere.  Kristiania.  1856. 

Det  norske  maalstraev.  Kristiania.  1867. 

U norsk  og  norsk,  eller  fremmedords  avl^sning.  Kristiania. 

1879-81. 

Lcerehog  i  dansk-norsk  Sproglcere.  (3rd.  ed.)  Kristiania. 
1880. 

Koht,  Prof.  H.  Det  norske  maalstreevs  kislorie.  Christiania.  1898. 

Koht,  Prof.  H.  Lesestykke  i  landsmaalet.  Kristiania.  1900. 

Larsen,  A.  B.  Oversigt  over  de  norske  bygdemaal.  Kristiania.  1897. 

Om  de  norske  dialekters  forhold  til  nabosprogene.  Kris¬ 
tiania.  1897. 

Lassen,  Hartwig.  Afhandlinger  til  Lileraturhistorien.  (Norskheden  fj<r  og 
nu.  Polemisk  Efterspil.  Polemik  om  Maalstrsevet.  Maalstrxvene  og 
Folkedigtere.)  Christiania.  1877. 

Lillchei,  I.  The  Language  and  Main  Ideas  of  Arne  Garborg’s  Works.  University 
of  Illinois  Doctorate  Thesis,  1914.  {Publications  of  Soc.f.  A.  Sc.  St.  Ill, 
134-199.) 

Lindgren,  J.  V.  Dansk  och  norsk  grammatik.  Stockholm.  1894. 

Lundegaard,  Nikolai.  Kva  er  maalstraeve?  Kristiania.  1904. 

Lundell,  J.  A.  “Norskt  sprik.”  pp.  469-507  in  Norkisk  Tidskrift  fdr  Veten- 
skap,  Konst,  och  Induslri.  Stockholm.  1882. 

Malm,  K.  Hvad  er  norsk?  Nogen  strcflys  i  sprogstriden.  Kristiania.  1911. 
Maurer,  K.  “Die  Sprachbewegung  in  Norwegen.”  (pp.  1-33  in  Germania 
Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  deutscke  Alterthumskunde)  Wien.  1880. 

Moren,  Sven.  Austland  og  vestland.  Oslo.  [Kristiania.]  1909. 

Nielsen,  Ragna;  Kiksmaalet.  Foredrag  holdt  ved  riksmaalsforbimdets  lands- 
m0te.  Kristiania.  1909. 

Nielsen,  R.;  Anderssen,  O.  Landsmaa'et  og  den  h^ire  Skole.  Kristiania. 
1900. 

Nielsen;  Western;  L^drup.  Foredrag  holdt  paa  riksmaalsforbundets  lands- 
m0te.  Kristiania.  1911. 

Noreen,  A.  Geschichte  der  nordischen  Sprachen.  Strassburg.  1898. 

Poestion,  J.  C.  Lehrbuch  der  norwegischen  Sprache.  (2nd.  ed.)  Wien;  Pest; 
Leipzig.  1900. 

Ross,  Hans.  Norsk  Ordbog.  Tillceg  til  Norsk  Ordbog  af  Ivar  .iasen.  Chris¬ 
tiania.  1895-1902. 

Race;  Nation;  Sprog.  Kristiania.  1909. 

Schj^tt,  S.  Dansk-Norsk  Ordbog.  Kristiania.  1909. 

Seip,  Didrik  Arup.  Norsken  i  skulen.  Oslo.  Kristiania  1909. 

Norsk  grammatik.  Formlcera  i  landsmaalet.  (2nd  ed.) 
Kristiania.  1911. 

Skard,  Matias.  Landsmaals-ordlista,  godkjend  til  sktdebruk.  (2nd  ed.)  Kris¬ 
tiania.  1903. 


Storm,  Prof.  J.  “Det  norske  maalstrffiv.”  (pp.  407-430  in  Nordisk  Tikskrifl.) 
Stockholm.  1878. 

Del  ny -norske  Landstnaal.  Copenhagen.  1888. 

Norsk  Sprog.  Kraakemaal  og  Landsmaal.  Copenhagen.  1896. 
Landsmaalel  som  Kultursprog.  Kristiania.  1903. 

Taranger,  Prof.  A.  Vort  Retsmaals  Historie,  1308-1604.  El  Bidrag  til  vort 
Skriftmaals  Historie.  Kristiania.  1900. 

Torp,  A.;  Falk,  H.  Dansk-Norskens  Lydhistorie.  Kristiania.  1898. 
Wergeland,  Henrik.  Om  norsk  Sprogreformation.  Christiania.  1835. 

Western,  August.  Er  vort  riksmaal  el  fremmed  sprog?  Kristiania.  1907. 

II 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  works  in  Landsmaal  in  its  authorised,  or  any 
divergent,  form  would  serve  but  little  purpose.  Mention,  however,  should  be 
made  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as.  Aasmund  Vinje,  Arne  Garborg,  Anders 
Hovden,  Ivar  Mortensson,  Kristofer  Janson,  John  Lie,  Rasmus  L^land,  Sven 
Moren,  Sigurd  Nesse,  Hans  Seland,  Per  Sivle,  Jens  Tvedt,  Vetle  Vislie,  and 
Olav  Duun.  Det  norske  samlaget  issues  much  Landsmaal  literature  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  nature,  of  which  its  New  Norse  translations  of  the  sagas  may  be 
specially  noted. 
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SIGRDRiFA-BRYNHILD 

Ever  since  Germanic  legends  were  first  studied,  the  Valkyrie 
episode  has  been  a  stumbling-block  for  investigators;  and  any 
new  attempt  to  enter  the  controversy  may  seem  an  act  of  temerity. 
Such  a  step  is,  however,  provoked  by  a  new  and,  in  some  respects, 
revolutionizing  contribution  by  F.  Panzer.^  Here  the  author 
approaches  the  heroic  legend  (heldensage)  entirely  through  folktale 
(mdrchen).  Though  many  scholars  have  suggested  the  relationship 
between  fairy-tales  and  the  Sigfrid  story,  no  one  has,  before  Panzer, 
examined  the  legend  entirely  from  that  point  of  view.  The  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  Panzer  are  that  the  legend  of  Sigfrid  goes 
back  to  three  distinct  mdrchen  types:  (1)  the  bdrensohn  type, 
the  source  of  the  erlosungs  sage  or  erweckungssage^  (i.  e..  the 
liberating  or  the  awakening  of  the  maiden  on  the  moimtain); 
(2)  the  brautwerber  type,  source  of  Sigfrid’s  wooing  for  Gunther; 
and  (3)  Das  Mdrchen  vom  bedingten  Leben.  Concerning  no.  1, 
Panzer  concludes  that  from  it,  as  a  unified  whole,*  comes  the  story 
of  Sigurd’s  slaying  the  dragon,  of  his  passing  through  the  flame 
wall,  and  of  his  awakening  the  sleeping  maiden.  Furthermore, 
he  decides,  on  the  basis  of  Seyfriedslied,  Fdfnm.,*  Grip.,  and  a 
Norw.  stev,^  that  this  maiden  is  Krimhild. 

The  results  of  Panzer’s  investigation  throw  new  light  on  our 
subject,  and  have,  also,  ojjened  the  way  for  further  investigation. 
Many  points  in  the  conclusions  can,  however,  not  be  accepted; 
for  they  have  too  often  been  made  on  the  unsound  basis  that,  if 
similarities  are  found  in  heroic  legend  and  in  folktale,  the  former 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  latter.  A  note  of  warning,  on 
this  score,  has  been  struck  by  Polak,*  who  suggests  that  the  simi¬ 
larities  shown  may  have  develop)ed  as  a  result  of  contact  between 
the  mdrchen  and  the  developed  heldensage.  Other  points  need 
further  substantiation  before  they  are  accepted. 

^Sigfrid,  Vol.  II  of  Stud.  z.  Germ.  Sagengeschkhte,  Munchen,  1912. 

‘Panzer  (p.  124-125)  considers  the  erweckungssage  a  later  development 
of  the  erldsungssage. 

*  With  certain  additions  from  the  story  of  Starke  Hans,  cf.  Panzer,  p.  44. 

‘  All  references  to  the  Elder  Edda  are  to  the  edition  by  Sijmonds,  Halle, 

1906. 

•Lanstad:  Folkeviser.  p.  124. 

•  Polak:  Eng.  Stud.  46,  279  (Review  of  Panzer). 
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In  this  paper,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  phases  of  the  develop)- 
ment  of  the  legends  which,  it  seems  to  me.  Panzer  and  other 
recent  investigators  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account,  I 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  the  discussion  to  the  so-called  Valkyrie 
episode,  or  the  erweckungs  episode,  and  try  to  establish  for  it  a 
definite  position  in  the  development  of  the  legend. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  relative  place  of  the  erweckungs 
episode,  the  evidence  of  the  English  sources  is  important,  chiefly 
because  of  its  negative  nature.  English  sources  do  not  know  the 
sleeping  beauty  (i.e.,  the  Valkyrie).  Beowulf,  1.  875  ff.,  relates 
how  Sigmund,  with  Fitela  as  companion,  engaged  in  many  adven¬ 
tures,  and  further,  how  he,  this  time  without  the  aid  of  Fitela, 
slew  the  dragon  and  carried  off  the  hoard.  That  this  passage 
refers  to  incidents  identical  with,  or  parallel  to,  those  of  Sigmund 
and  SinfjQtle  in  the  Vqlsungasaga,  ch.  6  ff.,  is  admitted  by  everyone. 
Many  critics  also  admit  that  the  dragon  fight  is  the  famous  Fafnir 
episode  later  connected  with  the  name  of  SigurSr,  Sigmund’s 
son.^  The  evidence  of  Beowulf,  therefore,  suggests  that  the 
dragon  fight  and  the  liberation  of  the  sleeping  maiden  are,  originally, 
distinct,  and  militates  against  the  theory  of  Panzer  that  these 
motives  belong  together  and  were  derived,  as  a  unit,  from  the 
barensohnmdrchen.^ 

But  a  comparison  of  Beowulf  with  other  (English)  sources 
leads  us  even  farther;  it  suggests  that  the  erweckungs  episode, 
and  Sigfrid  with  it,  has  no  place  in  the  original  Volsung  story. 
Because  of  the  name  form,  it  has  often  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Sigmund,  Sigfrid,  and  Sigelind,  or  Signy,  originally  belong  together. 
This  I  believe  incorrect.  The  real  Volsung  story  ends  with  the 
death  of  Siggeir  and  Signy  and  the  consummated  revenge  of  Sig- 

’  Sijmons,  Grundr.  Ill,  654,  in  a  note  directed  against  Mogk  rejects  this 
interpretation:  “Wenn  man  freilich  mit  Mogk  auf  die  alleinige  autoritat 
des  Beowulf-Interpolators  hin  sich  berechtigt  glaubt,  Drachentotung  und  Hort- 
gewinnung,  als  urspr.  zur  Sigmundssage  gehorig,  aus  der  Sigfridsage  auszu- 
scheidcn,  liisst  sich  ihr  mythischer  Gehalt  leicht  verflUchtigen.  ” 

*  I  grant  that  the  dragon  fight  is  a  motive  that  is  easily  attributed  in  a 
general  way  to  any  hero  to  increase  his  reputation.  The  few  details  given  in 
Beowulf  have,  I  admit,  been  used  both  for  and  against  an  identification  with 
the  FAfnir  episode.  Another  possibility  is  that  a  distinct  dragon  episode 
has  been  connected  with  each  of  the  heroes.  The  Seyfridslied  would  then 
preserve  that  originally  belonging  to  erweckungs  episode.  This  is,  however, 
improbable.  Cf.  Panzer,  p.  35. 


mund — or  at  least  with  the  death  of  Sigmund.  Here  there  is 
no  room  for  Sigfrid  and  the  Valkyrie.® 

Other  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Volsung  story,  without 
the  addition  of  Sigfrid  or  the  valkyrie,  is  given  by  the  first  Riddle  of 
the  Exeter  Book}’^  The  lay,  entitled  by  Schofield  The  Lament 
of  Signy,  suggests  the  situation  of  Signy  at  the  time  she  sends 
SinfjQtle  (Fitela)  to  the  aid  of  her  brother.  One  might  object 
that  the  poem  allows  no  room  for  the  Sigfrid  story.  This  I  grant; 
the  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Sigmund-Signy  story  has 
been  known  in  England”  as  a  separate  unit.  We  find,  then,  that 
the  evidence  of  Beomtlf — the  oldest,  we  have  concerning  the 
Volsungs — connects  the  dragon  fight  with  Sigmund,  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  other  English  sources  confirm  the  separation  of  Sigmund 
and  Sigfrid.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that,  in  the  continental 
sources  of  the  English  legends  the  dragon  fight  and  the  erweck- 
ungssage  were  distinct. 

We  turn  next  to  the  German  sources  to  see  what  evidence  they 
offer  concerning  the  early  existence  of  the  Valkyrie  motif  (or  the 
erweckungssage)  and  concerning  its  position  in  the  development  of 
the  Volsung  legends.  The  Nibelungenlied  has  lost  entirely  the 
primitive  version  of  Sigfrid ’s  youth  and  has  substituted  an  account 
more  in  keeping  with  the  courtly  epic.  The  poem  contains  no 
unquestioned  reference  to  an  earlier,  now  lost,  erweckungssage. 
The  dragon  fight  and  the  winning  of  the  hoard  are,  however, 
not  unknown  to  the  poet  though  all  references  are  vague  and 
indefinite.  They  are  definitely  connected  with  Sigfrid  not  Sig¬ 
mund.  The  inference  seems  possible  that  the  poet,  though  he 
might  have  heard  of  the  erweckungssage  in  connection  with  Sigfrid, 
still  has  not  seen  any  intimate  relationship  between  that  and  the 

•  This  is  borne  out,  according  to  Mogk:  Grtindr.  II,  618,  by  the  Helgi  Lays 
of  the  Elder  Edda.  Of  H.  H.  I,  Mogk  says:  “Nur  Scheint  der  Verfasser  die 
Sigmunds  sage  noch  unverbunden  mit  der  SigurtS  sage  gekannt  zu  haben.” 

If,  furthermore,  Bugge  is  right  in  his  claims,  Helged.  p.  173,  that  the  Helgi 
Lays  originated  in  England  and  that  there  the  Volsungs  were  first  incorporated 
in  the  Helgi  stories,  we  have  still  further  evidence  for  the  existence  in  England 
of  the  Volsung  stories  as  distinct  from  the  Sigfrid  stories. 

If  we  accept  the  interpretation  given  by  Professor  Schofield:  P.  M.  L.  A. 
XVII,  262. 

“Whether  or  not  the  theory  of  Professor  Lawrence,  P.  M.  L.  A.  XVII, 
247,  of  the  translation  of  the  Lay  from  O.N.,  be  accepted  or  not  in  no  way 
affects  our  investigation. 
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the  dragon  fight  and  has  therefore  dropped  the  episode  which  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  rest  of  his  plot.^* 

Das  Lied  von  Hiirnen  Seyfrid,^^  on  the  other  hand  makes  the 
freeing  of  the  maid  the  central  theme.  The  motive  is  not,  however, 
that  of  the  sleeping  beauty  (die  erweckungssage),  but  the  parallel 
motive  of  liberation  of  the  maid  (Panzer:  erldsungssage),  from  the 
power  of  the  dragon.^  The  ballad  knows  the  story  of  Sigfrid’s 
youth  in  the  grotesqve  form  familar  to  us  from  the  ON.  pi'drekssaga 
a  p>opular  development  on  the  basis  of  the  same  original  as  the 
more  conservative  reports  of  the  Edda  and  Vglsungasaga 
we  have  an  elaborate  and  corrupt  narrative  of  how  Seyfrid,  by 
the  help  of  the  dwarfs,  slew  the  giant  Kuperan,  the  guardian  of 
the  drachenstein,  and  the  dragon  with  its  sixty  young,  and  carried 
off  the  princess  (here  Krimhild,  daughter  of  Gybich)  and  the 
hoard. 

Though  the  value  of  material  offered  by  this  16th  cent,  ballad 
has  too  often  been  overlooked,  I  feel  that  Panzer^®  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  when  he  finds  here  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  legend. 
On  the  basis  of  the  ballad,  the  original  of  which  he  places,  probably 
correctly,  at  the  latest  in  1250,“  he  determines  that  the  dragon 
fight  and  the  winning  of  the  hoard  originally  belonged  together 
with  the  erldsungssage,  and  that  the  maid,  who  figures  in  the 
episode,  is  none  other  than  Krimhild,  daughter  of  Gibich.  The 
foundation  of  the  legend  is,  he  maintains,  the  folk-tales.  The 
first  of  these  contentions  we  have  already  found  improbable  because 
of  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  English  sources  as  well  as  of  the 
N.  L.  The  second  has  nothing  in  support  of  it  except  a  curious 
Norwegian  stei^’’  which  to  me  seems  insufficient.  The  passages 

**  Golther:  Stud.  z.  Germ.  Sagengesch.,  Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Akad.,  XVIII,  Sec.  2, 
p.  401  ff  .,  1888-1889,  argues  strongly  the  existence  of  the  Valkyrie  episode,  or 
the  erweckungssage  in  German  sources.  This  he  considers  a  late  Norse  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  legend. 

Sijmons:  Grundr.  Ill,  654  and  Z.  f.  d,  Ph.  24,  p.  1  maintains  that  the 
Valkyrie  episode  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  German  story  and  goes  back  to 
Germanic  myths.  His  position  is  fairly  representative  of  the  older  Interpre¬ 
tation,  which  goes  back  to  the  Grimms,  Lachmann,  Miillenhoff,  etc. 

“  Ed.  of  Golther:  Neudrucke  deutschen  Lilteraturwerke,  Halle,  1889. 

“  For  outline  of  the  plot  see  Panzer:  Sigfrid,  p.  2  £f. 

“  Loc.  cit.  p.  125. 

“p.  32. 

"Landstad,  Norske  Folkeviser,  p.  124: 

Og  ha’  eg  no  voritS  kar  fer  meg 
som  han  var  han  SigurS  svein 
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from  Grfpisspd  and  Fdfnistndl  cited  in  support  are  certainly  mis¬ 
interpreted.^* 

The  strong  evidence  of  the  Seyf.  for  the  existence  of  the  erlds- 
ungssage  in  Germany  is  rightly  stressed  by  Panzer.  That  the 
ballad  presents  an  episode  parallel  to  the  Valkyrie  motive  of  the 
Norse  sources  he  clearly  shows.  He  supports  his  view  by  reference 
to  the  lectulus  Brunhildae,^^  a  name  that  decidedly  points  in  the 
same  direction.  Both  the  Norse  and  the  German  versions,  he  traces 
to  the  Bdrensohn  and  Starke  Hans  mdrchen  and  even  the  flame 
ride  of  the  Edda  he  parallels  in  the  folk  tales.** 

The  origin  of  the  legend  in  the  mdrchen  seems  to  me  improbable. 
The  parallels  cited  by  Panzer  do,  however,  throw  light  on  the 
problem.  The  explanation  that  the  legend  has  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  related  folk  tale  seems  more  probable,  and 
the  chances  are  great  that  the  comparatively  late  Seyfrl.  has 
been  especially  subject  to  this  influence.  Nothing  in  the  ballad 
suggests  that  its  version  is  fundamental.  The  placing  of  Krimhild 
in  the  erldsungssage  much  rather  suggests  a  late  confusion  pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  the  contact  with  the  N.  L.  The  closer  parallel  of 
this  version  with  the  ballad  would  then  heighten  the  probability 
of  influence  by,  rather  than  origin  in,  the  mdrchen. 

The  O.N.  ^HlSriks  Saga,^^  which  really  presents  Saxon  material, 
is  nearest  of  all  sources  to  the  version  of  the  Seyfr.  Of  the  erlds¬ 
ungssage,  there  is,  however,  no  clear  account,  but  many  details 
point  to  its  originally  being  in  the  saga  sources. 

p.  5.  c.  273  relates  that,  after  slaying  Mimir,  Sigurd  goes  to  the 
Castle  of  Brynhild  where  he  breaks  his  way  through  the  iron 
gates.  The  impetuous  fellow  is  well  received  by  Brynhild,  who 
entertains  him  well  and  presents  him  with  the  horse  Grani. 

►  The  force  of  this  episode  is  entirely  lost — even  to  the  writer 

himself;  no  apparent  reason  for  it  is  given.  But  to  one  familiar 
with  other  versions  the  first  suggestion  is  that  we  have  a  corrupt 
version  of  the  erldsungssage.^  The  mention  of  the  horse  Grani 

s&  ha’  eg  silt  skotiS  flogdrakin 
og  Guro  sill  drassa  en  heim. 

"  See  discussion  of  these  sources  below  pp.  70  ff. 

»p.  125. 

«p.  no. 

®  Bertelson:  pi^iks  Saga  af  Bern,  Kob.  1905-1911. 

“  Panzer,  p.  48,  rightly  cites  in  support  of  this  the  statement  in  ch.  319 
(Unger’s  ed.  ch.  226-227)  that  Brynhild  and  Sigurd  were  betrothed  at  their 
first  meeting. 


s 
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points  to  a  story  similar  to  the  flame  ride  of  O.N.  accounts.** 
In  fact,  all  jumbled  details  of  the  saga  point  to  the  presence  of  the 
erlosungs  motive  in  the  German  soturces. 

The  question  of  the  erlosungs  motive  becomes  much  more 
complicated  in  the  O.N.  sources:  for  here  it  has  been  thoroughly 
confused  with  the  episode  of  Sigurd’s  woomg  for  Gunnar  (Panzer: 
Die  Werbungssage)?* 

The  O.N.  account  runs  as  follows:  After  slaying  Fafnir  and 
Regin,  and  carrying  off  the  hoard  on  Grani,  SigurS  rides  to  Hin- 
darfjall  (VqIs.**  ch.  20,  Fdfnm.  str.  44,  prose)  where  he,  after 
penetrating  the  flame  hedge,  wakes  the  Valkyrie  Sigrdrifa  {Fdfnm., 
42-44),  or  Brynhildr  20,  Np.  *®,  ch.  6).  According  to  other 
somces  {Grip.  13,  Sg.  Sk.,  1,  and  possibly  Fdfnm.  41),  he  rides, 
after  slaying  Fdfnir,  directly  to  the  court  of  Gjuki.  Then  he  rides 
to  Hindarfjall  {Grip.  15).  A  pledging  of  troths  takes  place  on 
the  mountain  {VqIs.  ch.  21, 1.32).  Another  meeting  and  wooing 
takes  place  at  the  castle  of  Brynhild’s  foster  father  24, 

Grip.  27  ff.,  Heir.  12,  Sg.  sk.  37).  Then  follows  Sigurd’s  marriage 
to  Gu?5run  and  his  wooing  of  Brynhild  for  Gunnar.  Here  the 
somces  agree  except  as  to  the  manner  in  which  SigurtS  won  Br. 
for  Gunnar. 

The  werbungs  motive  and  erlosungs,  or  erweckungs  motive 
are  drawn  much  closer  than  in  the  German  sources.  The  Vols.,^ 
Np.,^  Hel^.  identify  the  heroines  of  the  two  episodes;”  but  Grip, 
and  Snorre’s  Edda  carefully  differentiate  between  the  two  Bryn- 
hilds. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  possible  growth 
of  the  Norse  versions.  Golther  defends  the  Grip,  and  Sn.  Edda 
and  relegates  Sigrdrifa  and  the  whole  erweckungssage  to  the  minor 
additions  purely  Norse  in  origin  and  playing  no  part  in  the  general 
legend.  The  violation  of  texts  necessary  for  the  support  of  this 
theory  is  sufficient  to  make  it  untenable.  Sijmons**  opp>oses 

“  Panzer’s  (p.  195)  idea  that  this  gives  a  faded  reference  to  wooing  by 
strength  tests,  as  in  N.  L.,  is  untenable. 

'*  In  the  German  sources  these  episodes  do  not  come  in  conflict  except  in 
the  loose  references  in  the  p.  S., 

“  VQlsunga  Saga,  ed.  by  Ranisch,  Berlin,  1908. 

“  Norna  gests  pdUr,  ed.  Wilken. 

*’  We  have  earlier  seen  that  the  p.  S.  agrees. 

*»Z.f.d.Ph.  24,  Iff. 
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Golther.  He  also,  however,  rejects  the  erldsungssage  as  a  separate 
part  of  the  original  legend.  The  flame  ride  he  considers  originally 
a  part  of  the  werbungssage.  The  order  of  events  necessitated 
by  this  reconstruction,  Sijmons  justifies  by  Grip,  and  Fdfnm. 
As  this  would  bar  the  erldsungssage  from  the  sources  of  the  VqIs. — 
Nibl.  legends,  the  reconstruction  must  be  rejected;  for  the  material 
submitted  by  Panzer  clearly  establishes  that  episode  in  the  German 
sources. 

Last  comes  Panzer’s  reconstruction.  Following  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Fdfnm,  40-41  suggested  by  Sijmons,  he  claims  that 
SigurS  goes  directly  to  Gjuki,  after  the  victory  over  Fdfnir.  Here, 
however.  Panzer’s  interpretation  diverges  greatly  from  that  of 
earlier  critics.  Drawing  a  parallel  between  Fdfnm.  and  the 
Seyfridslied,  he  declares  that  the  maid  awakened  on  Hindarf  jail 
is  the  Burgundian  princess  GutSrun  (Krimheld)  whom  SigurS 
brings  back  to  Gjuki’s  court  and  marries.  In  support  he  cites 
Grip.  13  ff.  and  the  Norw.  stev,^*  Panzer  considers  Sigrdrifa  an 
appellative  applied  to  GuSrun-Krimhild. 

Though  the  reconstruction  would  greatly  simplify  matters, 
it  cannot  be  accepted.  The  argument  for  the  existence  of  the 
erldsungssage  in  the  German  sources  is,  I  think,  conclusive;  but 
the  weakness  of  Panzer’s  theory  comes  in  his  identification  of  the 
heroine  of  this  episode  with  Gubrun. 

Do  the  O.N.  sources  support  the  Seyfr.f  I  cite  Fdfnm.  str, 
40  ff.,  mainstay  of  Panzer’s  theory: 

(40)  Bind,  SigurSr,  the  red  rings,  it  is  not  kingly  to  speak 
much;  a  maiden,  I  know,  the  fairest  by  far,  adorned  with 
gold,  if  you  are  able  to  win  her  (geta  maettir). 

(41)  Green  paths  stretch  to  Gjuki,  fate  points  the  way  to 
the  wanderer;  there  the  mighty  king  has  reared  a  daughter, 
whom  you  (Sig.)  may  buy  with  bridal  gifts. 

(42)  A  hall  there  is  on  high  Hindarfjall,  swept  about 
by  fire;  wise  men  made  it  of  the  undark  light  of  the  stream. 

(43)  I  know  on  the  mountain  a  valkyrie  sleeps,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  linden  (i.e.  the  flame)  plays  over  her;  Yggr 
struck  her  with  a  thorn,  when  she  slew  another  than  he  wished. 

(44)  You  can  see  under  the  helmet  the  maid,  who  rode 
Vingskornir  from  the  battle;  Sigrdrifa  (siegesspenderin)  can 


*'  Quoted  p.  8,  note  3. 
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not,  Prince  of  the  Volsungs,  break  the  sleep  because  of  the 
decree  of  the  noms. 

Here  I  fail  to  see  any  corroboration  of  Panzer’s  reconstruction; 
and,  if  this  passage  does  not  support  his  theory  we  can  freely  dis¬ 
miss  the  Grip.,  for  that  is  clearly  based  on  Fdfntn.  “Green  paths” 
lead  to  Gjuki  {Fdfnm  41),  not  to  Hindarfjall  where  the  Valkyrie 
sleeps.  But  Sigurb  comes  to  Hindarfjall  on  his  way  to  Gjuki. 
This  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  prose  after  str.  44,  which 
certainly  does  not  connect  Hindarfjall  with  Gjuki’s  daughter. 
Furthermore,  why  does  Sdm.,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
Fdfntn.  that  Mogk*®  attributes  them  to  the  same  author,  contain 
no  hint  of  Gjuki?  And,  again,  why  does  every  other  source  make 
a  distinction  between  Sigrdrifa-Brynhild  and  GutSrun?  No  trait 
of  the  Valkyrie  is  attributed  to  GuSrun  in  any  source  where  the 
identity  is  established.  The  p.  S.  militates  against  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  for  in  its  sources  Brynhild  certainly  has  figured  in  the 
erldsungssage.  How  then  has  the  Seyfr.  come  to  identify  Krimhild 
with  the  erldsungssage?  Here  I  feel  that  the  N.  L.  has  had  its 
influence.  Panzeri*  has  himself  made  clear  the  strong  impression 
left  by  the  N.  L.  up)on  the  Seyfr.  In  the  N.  L.,  the  erldsungs 
motive,  is  lost,  and  Krimhild  is  the  central  figure.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Seyfr.,  whose  conception 
of  the  legend  certainly  is  very  muddled,  has  transferred  the  name. 

Everything  we  know  of  the  growth  of  the  Volsung-Niblung 
legends  militates  against  the  identification  of  Krimhild  with  the 
Brynhild  of  the  erldsungssage.  Krimhild  is  Burgundian,  and, 
if  Sigfrid  becomes  connected  with  her  after  the  fusion  of  Burgundian 
and  Frankish  legends,  what  does  there  remain  as  a  nucleus  of  the 
Sigfrid  story?  I  have  already  shown  that  Sigfrid  was  not  originally 
the  slayer  of  Fifnir.  If  we  place  Brynhild  in  the  Burgundian 
legends  and  the  dragon  fight  in  the  Volsung  legends,  we  have  no 
Sigfrid  story  left.  Panzer’s  own  tracing  of  the  erldsungssage  to 
a  set  of  sources  entirely  different  from  the  werbungssage  is  in  itself 
the  strongest  argument  against  placing  Krimhild  in  the  former. 

The  original  Sigfrid  story  centres  about  the  waking  and  freeing 
of  a  maiden  (O.N.  Sigrdrifa,  or  Brynhild),  to  whom  he  now  is 
betrothed.”  As  he  rides  out  in  the  world,  he  is  led  to  forget 

*®  Grundr.  II,  629. 
p.  54. 

”  The  attributing  of  the  characteristics  of  Valkyrie  to  this  maid  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  special  Norse  development. 
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his  lady”  This  legend  after  fusion  with  the  Volsung  legends, 
is  combined  with  the  Burgundian  traditions.  GuSrun  is  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  Burgundian  Krimhild.  After  Sigfrid  is  assigned 
the  role  of  the  helper  in  the  werbungs  episode,  it  is  a  natural  step 
in  the  development  that  the  princess  wooed  for  Gunther  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  maid  deserted  by  Sigfrid.  Later  Norse  sources  fully 
identify  the  two  Brynhilds  and  transfer  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  erweckungssage  to  the  werbungssage?* 

SUMMARY 

The  Sigfrid  story  is  then  originally  distinct  from  the  Volsung 
and  the  Burgundian  legends.  Its  central  theme  is  the  erldsungs- 
sage.  The  main  points  in  the  growth  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  Sigfrid  grows  up  in  the  wooks  probably  fostered  by  the 
smith  Mimir  (Regin). 

2.  Riding  forth  to  adventure,  he  penetrates  the  flame-hedge 
and  wakes,  or  liberates,  a  sleeping  princess,  whom  he  woos. 

3.  After  his  departure,  he  forgets  his  betrothed  and  probably 
marries  another.” 

4.  Sigfrid  helps  Gunther  woo  a  princess,  later  identified  with 
the  princess  first  wooed  by  Sigfrid. 

5.  In  transmission  to  the  North  many  changes  are  made  in 
details;  the  Valkyrie  is  a  northern  development. 

Henning  Larsen. 

University  of  Iowa. 

“  He  may  have  married  GutSrun,  or  he  may  in  some  other  way  have  been 
prevented  from  returning  to  Sd.  Br. 

“  Cf.  Heusler:  Die  Lieder  der  Liicke,  p.  14. 

*  Between  3  and  4  would  fall  the  fusion  of  Vols.  and  Sigf.  legends. 
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PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION 


Bulletin  I.  February,  1917. 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Teaching  of  Scandinavian  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 


SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES  AT  SOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
MINNEAPOLIS 

In  September,  1910,  there  were  organized  at  South  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  classes  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  the  first,  so  far  as  is  known  in  a 
public  high  school  in  the  United  States.  To  the  undersigned,  who  is  still  in 
charge  of  that  work,  were  assigned  the  classes  in  Norse;  to  Miss  Marie  A. 
Johnson,  those  in  Swedish. 

From  the  very  first  an  interest  was  shown  in  the  collection  of  material  for 
a  Scandinavian  section  in  the  school  library.  When  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  purchase  of  books  through  the  regular  channeb,  money  was  raised  by  means 
of  entertainments,  declamatory  contests,  etc.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
entire  collection  of  the  Norse  department  has  been  paid  for  in  this  way,  although 
during  the  past  year  additions  have  been  made  from  the  regular  book  fund. 

In  September  of  1911,  Miss  Johnson’s  work  in  the  Swedbh  department  was 
cut  short  by  her  death.  But  her  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work  she  had 
begun  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  her  will  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  of  five  himdred  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Swedish  hooks  and 
pictures. 

Up  to  June,  1916,  one  hundred  eighty-two  volumes  representing  the  best 
of  Swedish  history,  biography,  and  literature  have  been  purchased  through 
the  aid  of  a  part  of  thb  fund.  The  Norse  collection  consbts  of  about  one 
hundred  fifty  volumes.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  increased  interest 
in  the  growth  of  both  collections  hereafter,  as  in  the  new  library,  constructed 
during  the  past  year,  ample  space  has  been  provided  in  a  special  case  for  the 
dispby  and  shelving  of  Scandinavian  books. 

Maken  Michelet. 

South  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

HOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MAY  BECOME  AN  AID  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES 

The  high  school  library  has  long  been  known  as  the  bboratory  for  the 
departments  of  English  and  hbtory  in  the  school.  It  can  and  should  co¬ 
operate  with  other  departments,  including  those  of  modem  languages. 

Its  activities  should  not  cease  with  the  placing  of  books  on  the  shelves. 
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Through  its  picture  collection,  depicting  life  in  foreign  countries,  it  can  make 
the  study  of  the  different  languages  more  vivid. 

At  South  High  School,  Minneapolis,  where  a  special  section  of  the  library 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Scandinavian  departments,  the  librarian.  Miss  Elsie 
Borquist  has  worked  out  a  very  useful  card  index  of  poems  required  to  be 
memorized  in  the  Norse  classes.  Not  only  the  collected  works  of  the  poets 
on  the  list  but  also  the  numerous  anthologies,  Norse  readers,  etc.,  which  con¬ 
tain  copies  of  the  desired  selections,  have  been  included  in  this  index.  A  sam¬ 
ple  entry  follows: 

Over  de  hjfie  fjelde 
Bjfimson,  Bj^mstjeme 

Over  de  hfiie  fjelde: 

1.  Alnaes  Norsk  Icesebok  V.  Ill  p.  90 


2.  Gunderson  Norske  digte  p.  200 

3.  Klem  Udvalgte  digte  p.  500 

4.  Prestgard  Norske  kvad  p.  200 

5.  Rolfsen  Norske  digtere  p.  503 

6.  Rolfsen  Norske  digte. 

Boken  om  Norge  III  p.  146 

7.  Winterhjelm  o.  Blanc  Norske  Lyrik  p.  367 


Students  readily  learn  to  come  to  the  index  instead  of  asking  the  librarian’s 
help  when  a  poem  has  been  assigned,  so  that  from  the  stand-point  of  teacher, 
librarian,  and  student,  the  index  has  proven  to  be  a  well-worth-while  time  saver. 

Similar  indices  of  art  material,  song  collections,  and  historical  data  are  con¬ 
templated  for  the  future. 


M.  M. 
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TEXT-BOOKS,  RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  —  PEDAGOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  school  edition  of  Bjomson’s  En  Fallit  is  being  prepared  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Holvik.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  September.  The  publisher  is  Augsburg  Publishing  House  of  Minneapolis. 

High  school  teachers  of  Scandinavian  frequently  have  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  easy  reading  material  for  the  first  year.  Until  the  publication  of 
text-books  containing  such  material  teachers  of  Swedish  might  be  interested 
in  Elsa  Bcskow’s  Sagobok  (Wahlstrom  och  Widstrand,  Stockholm,  1915,  pp. 
144,  kr.  2:!>0,  bound).  This  could  well  be  used  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  for 
rapid  reading,  or  without  such  help,  if  necessary.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  inclines  toward  being  colloquial  in  style.  The  volume  is  illustrated. 

G(<dert  Olsen’s  Svensk  Lasehog  for  Mellemskolen  (Lehmann  og  Stages  For- 
lag,  Copenhagen,  1916,  pp.  283,  kr.  2:85,  bound)  could  be  used  in  this  country 
by  students  of  Swedish  who  read  Danish  and  Norwegian,  and  if  one  is  content 
with  the  texts  alone  without  vocabulary,  etc.,  it  could  also  be  used  in  other 
Swedish  classes.  The  reading  material  is  graded  according  to  difficulty,  from 
the  view-pt)int  of  the  Danish  student,  and  is  intended  for  students  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  The  reader  contains  both  prose  and  p)oetry 
by  the  best  writers  and  is  especially  well  illustrative  of  Swedish  life  and  history; 
eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  John  Ericsson  of  American  fame. 
The  lines  of  the  text  are  numbered,  the  type  is  excellent,  and  there  are  numerous 
illustrations.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Swedish,  whereupon  follow  three  pages  of  texts  in  phonetic  transcription 
(Danish  system).  The  commentar>-  is  detailed,  covering  47  pages.  In  the 
vocabularj’  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  indicated  in  transcription;  the 
vocabulary  is  at  the  same  time  an  index  to  the  notes.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  account  of  Swedish  grammar  (eleven  pages). 

Memoruing  is  important  in  connection  with  foreign  language  teaching, 
not  only  the  memorizing  of  poetry,  but  of  prose  as  well.  In  making  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  ^mething  to  be  memorized  it  is  no  doubt  very  common  for  the  teacher 
to  ask  the  class  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  poem  and  to  memorize  it  as  parts 
of  the  same  lesson.  Good  foreign  language  teachers,  however,  make  it  a 
point  to  see  to  it  that  the  class  thoroughly  understands  the  material  to  be 
memorized  before  it  is  so  assigned.  Also  teachers  of  Scandinavian,  even  where 
all  students  already  have  a  reading  knowledge,  should  find  it  desirable  to 
impart  to  the  class  a  real  understanding  of  the  poem  before  assigning  it  to  be 
memorized;  there  is  then  little  likelihood  that  the  students  will  thoughtless¬ 
ly  memorize  merely  a  jumble  of  words.  It  is  clearly  a  gain,  also,  if  the  teacher 
has  succeeded  in  advance  in  interesting  the  class  in  the  poem  to  be  memorized 
in  which  case  the  memorizing  will  be  less  irksome.  Also  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  memorizing  are  px)inted  out  by  Maxwell  F.  Littwin  in  an  article 
on  Literature  M emorization  in  the  Light  of  Experimental  Pedagogy  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  (1916)  number  of  The  Pedagogical  Seminary.  I  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  statements:  It  is  more  advantageous  (both  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  time  and  energy  spent  and  from  that  of  retention)  to  learn  a  memory 
passage  by  rereading  the  whole  passage  each  time  than  by  dividing  it  into  parts 
and  learning,  for  example,  a  stanza  at  a  time;  a  slightly  modified  process  is 
recommended  if  the  passage  contains  parts  of  special  difficulty  (see  p.  513  of 
article).  Further,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  spread  the  repetitions  required 
for  memorizing  over  several  sittings  than  to  learn  the  whole  passage  at  one  sit¬ 
ting;  retention  is  then  better,  and  there  is  less  fatigue  though  the  time  spent  in 
memorizing  may  be  a  little  longer.  Instructions  to  a  foreign  language  class 
on  how  to  memorize  should  prove  very  valuable.  Our  teachers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  also  in  reading  a  more  detailed  recent  study  on  memorizing  which 
has  appeared  in  Wellesley  College  Studies  in  Psychology,  No.  2  (Vol.  XXII, 
No.  4  of  Psychological  Review  Publications,  1916).  It  is  entitled  Two  Studies 
in  Memorizing  by  Slow  and  by  Rapid  Repetition.  I,  Rate  of  Repetition  and 
Tenacity  of  Impression,  by  E.  A.  McC.  Gamble.  II,  The  Relative  Amount  of 
Fatigue  Involved  in  Memorizing  by  Slow  and  by  Rapid  by  Josephine 

Nash  Curtis. 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Modern  Language  Journal  there  is  a  valu¬ 
able  article  by  Charles  M.  Purin  on  The  Direct  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  in  American  High  Schools.  The  author  deals  briefly  but  clearly 
with  various  phases  of  the  subject.  After  pointing  out  why  the  Grammar- 
translation  Method  was  adopted  in  Germany,  he  sketches  the  movement 
that  culminated  in  the  radical  reform.  Because  the  name  “Direct  Method” 
is  often  wrongly  used,  the  author  points  out  that  this  should  be  applied  to  the 
extreme  method  as  used  in  France  and  in  Frankfurt  (etc.),  while  the  modi¬ 
fied  method  employed  in  Germany  (except  as  mentioned),  which  allows  a 
moderate  use  of  the  mother  tongue  and  of  translation,  is  called  the  “Reform 
Method.”  The  author  states  as  his  opinion  that  (1)  The  Natural  Method 
belongs  in  the  grades  (from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  on),  but  reading  and  writing 
should  not  be  long  deferred.  (2)  The  Direct  Method,  which  he  says,  pre¬ 
supposes  a  six-year  course,  belongs  in  the  Junior  High  School.  It  can,  however, 
also  be  used  in  a  four-year  course  if  handled  with  discretion.  (3)  In  high  schools 
with  less  than  a  four-year  course  the  Reform  Method  should  be  used,  and  the 
amoimt  of  English  employed,  especially  in  teaching  grammar,  should  be  greater 
with  older  than  with  younger  students.  (4)  For  technical  schools  the  Grammar- 
translation  Method  (in  a  modified  form)  is  suggested  if  the  course  is  two  years. 
The  author  stresses  especially  the  fact  that  for  a  two-year  high  school  course 
the  Reform  Method  and  not  the  Direct  Method  should  be  used.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  few  words  about  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  more  suitable  text-books. 

The  same  number  of  the  publication  just  mentioned  contains  an  article 
by  Lillian  L.  Stroebe  on  Das  Studium  der  Geographic  und  Landcskunde  Deutsch- 
lands,  where  the  author  first  calls  attention  to  the  recently  growing  demand  for 
better  prepared  teachers  of  modem  languages.  The  author  then  suggests 
that,  even  after  leaving  school,  the  teacher  should  continue  studies  along  the 
line  of  teaching,  and  suggests  setting  aside  a  certain  number  of  hours  (three) 
a  week  for  such  development.  As  one  important  subject  where  self-instruc¬ 
tion  is  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign  language  teachers,  the  study  of  the  foreign 
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land  is  emphasized.  The  author  outlines  the  subject  in  some  detail,  giving 
names  of  books  for  each  subdivision  of  the  subject,  books  the  purchase  of  which 
would  be  within  the  means  of  any  teacher.  My  reference  to  this  here  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  Scandinavian  teachers  to  the  need  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  same  subject  for  their  respective  languages,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  someone  prepare  a  study  like  Lilian 
Stroebe’s  for  each  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Such  studies,  which  would 
not  be  dry  bibliographies,  be  it  noted,  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  tea¬ 
chers  of  Scandinavian,  but  to  most  of  our  non-teaching  readers  as  well.  A 
greatly  improved  knowledge  of  the  country  would  of  course  result  from  foreign 
residence,  which  is  of  course  as  important  for  teachers  of  Scandinavian  as  it 
is  for  teachers  of  other  modern  languages.  In  this  connection  attention  might 
also  be  called  to  the  contribution  Reference  Books  for  the  Teachers  of  German 
(in  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  Sprache  und  Padagogik,  Jan.,  1917)  as  a  possible 
model  for  similar  contributions  for  Scandinavian. 

In  College  Plays  in  the  United  States  (in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Public 
Speaking,  October,  1916),  Glenn  N.  Merry  gives  a  list  of  about  300  plays  pro¬ 
duced  in  English  in  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  last  five  years. 
It  should  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  six  of  these  are  Scandinavian,  all 
by  Ibsen,  namely:  Doll’s  House,  Enemy  of  Society,  Master  Builder,  Pillars  of 
Society,  Vikings  of  Helgoland,  Feast  of  Solhaug.  The  author  does  not  aim  to 
state  how  many  performances  of  each  play  were  given  at  the  same  school 
during  the  five  years,  nor  does  he  indicate  whether  a  given  play  was  given  at 
only  one  institution  or  at  more.  In  the  April  (1916)  number  of  the  same 
Journal  there  is  an  article  by  Alec  M.  Drummond  on  The  Choice  of  Plays,  where 
general  criteria  for  the  choice  of  school  plays  are  given  which  may  be  of  value 
to  some  of  our  readers.  The  author  gives  lists  of  “presentable”  plays.  The 
Scandinavian  authors  that  he  reconunends  for  presentation  in  translated  form 
are  of  course  Ibsen,  Bjomson,  and  Strindberg.  Of  six  of  Ibsen’s  plays  that  he 
mentions  we  find  the  first  four  of  those  named  above,  but  instead  of  the  last 
two  he  gives  Rosmersholm  and  Pretenders.  Of  Bjomson  he  mentions  The  Bank¬ 
rupt,  Lesson  in  Marriage,  Leonardo-,  of  Strindberg,  The  Dance  of  Death,  Part  I. 
In  none  of  his  lists  does  he  aim  at  completeness. 

Pedagogisk  tidskrift  for  August,  October,  and  November  contains  con¬ 
tributions  dealing  with  a  new  study  plan  for  the  Swedish  gymnasium,  the  dis 
cussion  centering  largely  on  changes  affecting  modem  languages.  R.  E. 
Zachrisson  in  Nigra  synpunkter  rorande  frigan  om  gymnasiets  omorganisation 
complains  especially  of  injustice  done  to  the  English  course,  while  Karl  Nord" 
lund  in  Gymnasieproblemet  och  sprikfrigan  insists  that  on  the  whole  English 
has  not  suffered,  and  that  in  general  the  modern  languages  have  probably 
gained  more  than  they  have  lost;  that  whereas  in  several  cases  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  the  new  plan  discontinued  a  year  or  two  before  graduation,  this  is 
compensated  by  an  earlier  start.  Our  readers  will  understand  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  three  modern  foreign  languages  to  be  studied  instead  of 
two,  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  enough  time  in  the  curriculum  to  do  justice  to 
all.  The  November  number  contains  an  article  by  O.  P.  Behm  on  Om  nyttan 
av  ordlistor  samt  om  bokpriser,  occasioned  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  con- 
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ference  of  language  teachers  complaining  of  the  increasing  practise  of  publishers 
and  editors  to  burden  their  text-editions  with  too  extensive  notes  and  with 
superfluous  vocabularies,  especially  in  advanced  texts.  The  author  rightly 
holds  that  the  equipment  of  text-editions  with  vocabularies  saves  the  student 
much  sorely  needed  time,  and  that  being  without  them  is  to  pay  too  big  a  price 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  using  a  dictionary,  which,  he  peints  out,  is  after 
all  not  a  very  difiicult  accomplishment.  He  espjecially  commends  vocabula¬ 
ries  that  indicate  the  pronunciation  in  phonetic  transcription.  Though  it 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  common  practise  in  Sweden  to  publish  vocabularies  that 
omit  the  commonest  words,  the  writer  correctly  points  out  that  there  are  few 
words  that  all  students  could  be  relied  upon  to  know. 

When  we  hear  translation  exercises  in  foreign  language  study  defended 
a  reason  frequently  given  is  that  translation  into  English  helps  in  the  student’s 
English  training.  This  was  again  emphasized  in  one  of  the  most  recent  defenses 
of  translation,  that  in  a  paper  on  “Translation  in  the  Classroom,”  read  by 
Bayard  Quincy  Morgan  at  the  meeting  last  December  of  the  Central  Division 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America.  Those  not  in  favor  of  trans¬ 
lation  reply  to  this  phase  of  the  argument  much  as  Professor  James  Taft  Hat¬ 
field  in  part  did  in  opening  the  discussion  on  this  papier, — that  the  student’s 
English  is  no  concern  of  tlie  foreign  language  teacher, — that  he  is  teaching 
the  foreign  language.  A  comment  from  a  somewhat  different  angle  is  given 
in  R.  W.  Brown’s  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write,  A  Study  in  the  Teaching 
of  the  Mother  Tongue  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  1915).  After 
calling  attention  to  the  change  in  French  foreign  language  teaching  in  1902, 
when  the  Direct  Method  was  adopted.  Professor  Brown,  in  spieaking  of  the 
relation  between  the  students’  foreign  language  work  and  the  work  in  the  native 
language,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after  careful  consideration  and  investigation, 
that,  although  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the  French  boy  does  not  write 
as  well  as  formerly,  this  is  not  due  to  the  doing  away  with  translation  from 
foreign  languages  into  French.  The  author  found  some  teachers  laying  the 
blame  here  and  sajing  that  to  make  the  boy  think,  spieak,  and  live  in  the  foreign 
language  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  is  harmful  to  his  French.  Others 
insisted  that  the  decline  in  ability  was  only  apparent, — that  formerly  only 
the  chosen  few  had  been  educated,  now  education  had  been  popularized.  In 
this  chapter  on  the  work  in  foreign  languages,  the  author  also  describes  a 
recitation  in  English  in  French  schools,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Direct  Method  has  proven  successful.  In  advanced  classes  in  English  he  found 
the  French  instructor  teaching  English  literature  according  to  the  methods 
prevailing  in  teaching  similar  works  in  the  mother  tongue.  Professor  Brown’s 
book,  to  the  whole  of  which  I  can  not  here  devote  attention,  has  been  reviewed 
from  the  French  view-point  in  the  July  (1916)  number  of  Revue  Pidagogique. 

In  an  article  entitled  Grimm's  Law  and  its  Relation  to  the  St  tidy  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  High  Schools  in  the  September  (1916)  number  of  Education, 
W.  A.  Sutherland  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  Grimm’s  Law  in  teach¬ 
ing  vocabulary  would  greatly  simplify  this  admittedly  difficult  part  of  lan¬ 
guage  work,  and  even  ventures  the  opinion  that  “by  making  use  of  it,  it  may 
be  that  the  coming  generation  of  students  will  be  able  to  learn  almost  two  Ian- 
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guages  in  the  same  time  required  by  their  fathers  to  learn  one.”  For  the 
Germanic  languages  Grimm’s  Law  could  of  course  only  be  used  through  the 
medium  of  Latin  and  its  descendants,  for  the  Germanic  languages  the  author, 
however,  apparently  has  in  mind  also  other  language  laws.  The  author  de¬ 
plores  the  utter  neglect  of  these  helps  on  the  part  of  writers  of  language  text¬ 
books.  This  statement  is  not  entirely  accurate,  nor  is  the  author’s  opinion 
of  the  future  possibilities  of  language  instruction  along  this  line  justified.  No 
doubt  not  a  little  good  can  come  from  the  use  of  such  devices,  but  I  dare  say 
there  are  instances  of  excessive  employment  of  them  as  well  as  of  too  little. 
The  author  says:  “The  consonants  to  which  Grimm’s  Law  applies  are  prac¬ 
tically  always  the  same  in  Latin  and  Greek,  etc.,  as  in  the  original  language. 
The  variations  are  negligible.”  This  statement  seriously  underestimates  the 
differences  between  Indo-European  and  Latin. 

In  Reorganization  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  in  the  February  (1917) 
number  of  Educational  Review,  James  Reed  Young  says  among  other  things, 
that  we  tend  in  this  country  to  try  to  teach  too  many  languages  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  with  too  little  time  devoted  to  each.  He  suggests  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  smaller  high  schools  to  offer  three  years  of  two  modern 
languages  than  two  years  of  three  languages.  Also  he  urges  against  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  dabbling  in  too  many  languages  without  getting  any  one  well.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  other  languages  (and 
how  much  of  each)  our  students  of  Scandinavian  have  studied  distinguishing 
between  those  who  have  had  one,  two,  and  three  (or  more)  years  of  Scandina¬ 
vian,  respectively.  Also,  to  what  extent  do  students  of  Scandinavian  origin 
study  another  Scandinavian  language  than  their  own,  and  to  what  extent  one 
in  addition  to  their  own.  What  do  students  of  Scandinavian  normally  do, 
when  one  parent  is  Norwegian  (or  Danish)  and  the  other  Swedish?  Finaffy, 
what  other  modern  foreign  languages  are  taught  in  the  schools  where  Scan¬ 
dinavian  is  taught? 

In  The  School  World  for  December,  1916,  E.  Creagh  Kittson,  in  an  article 
entitled  The  Difficulty  of  Oral  Work,  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  of  most 
careful  work  in  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  (including  intonation).  He 
believes  in  the  use  of  the  phonetic  alphabet,  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
much  talking  of  the  foreign  language  by  the  student.  He  points  out  that  one 
must  not  forget  that  learning  to  pronounce  is  very  hard  and  that  it  requires  a 
strong  volitional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  same  is  true  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  talk.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  that  “learning  a  living  language 
without  learning  to  talk  it  is  only  a  pretence.”  In  the  October  (1916)  number 
of  the  same  publication,  Mr.  Kittson,  in  Grammar  and  the  Oral  Method  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Living  Languages,  shows  why  the  older  method’s  approach  of  language 
teaching  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar  was  wrong. 

In  the  November  (1916)  number  of  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  Spracht 
and  PUdagogik  there  is  an  article  by  Max  Griebsch  entitled  Warum  die  direke 
Methode?  He  points  out  that,  generally  speaking,  the  revolution  in  modem 
language  teaching  is  paralleled  by  changes  in  instructional  methods  in  other 
subjects;  in  the  case  of  the  modem  languages  the  resultant  of  the  change  has 


been  given  a  specific  name.  The  author  shows  that  the  Direct  Method  merely 
follows  presentday  pedagogical  principles  and  that  explains  “Why  the  Direct 
Method.  ”  It  is  merely  a  question  of  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  natural 
ability  of  the  student,  allowing  for  variations  due,  e.  g.,  to  varying  age.  For 
the  mature  student  there  is  need  of  more  reason  and  there  is  less  possibility 
for  imitation;  therefore  grammar  should  be  presented  differently  to  these, 
and  more  use  should  be  made  of  phonetics.  In  the  same  number  there  is 
also  a  good  article  by  Frida  von  Unwerth  on  the  question  of  to  what  extent 
English  shoxild  be  used  in  modem  language  teaching.  The  author  believes 
that  English  may  be  used  chiefly  (a)  in  teaching  grammar,  for  clearness,  (b) 
in  explaining  new  words  and  related  matters,  (c)  for  difficult  passages. 

If  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian  is  not  at  the  present  time  as  efficient  as 
it  should  be,  the  beginnings  of  a  good  foundation  for  improvement  would  be 
made  if  someone  would  undertake  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  how  Scandina¬ 
vian  is  now  taught  and  with  what  results.  High  schools  and  colleges  should 
of  course  be  studied  separately.  The  thought  of  the  desirability  of  such  a 
study  occurs  to  me  from  reading  in  the  December  (1916)  number  journal  last 
mentioned  a  study  by  E.  E.  Cochran  on  Methods  of  Teaching  German  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  writer  had  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  the  colleges  and  to  the  leading 
high  schools  in  Oklahoma.  Such  a  study  for  Scandinavian  as  I  have  suggested 
could  very  well  include,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  only  Minnesota,  but,  in 
order  that  not  only  methods,  but  also  results  might  be  studied,  I  should  urge 
study  in  person  in  the  classes  as  well  as  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  However, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  consider  results  with  the  methods,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  Further,  a  fair  beginning  would  be  made  if  we  could  have  a  care¬ 
ful  exposition  of  how  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  taught  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Panl  in  which  case  attention  could  probably  also  be  paid  to  results. 
Preferably,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  should  be  examined  by  teachers  of  the 
respective  subjects. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  for  September,  1916,  contains  A  Study 
of  the  Common  Mistakes  in  Pupils'  Oral  English,  by  Isabel  Sears  and  Amelia 
Diebel;  the  article  is  based  on  the  results  of  five  days’  observation  of  the  spoken 
language  of  1387  pupils  from  the  third  through  the  eighth  grades  by  the  regular 
teachers  of  these  pupils.  Tempting  though  it  would  be  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  on  the  authors’  interpretation  of  these 
results,  I  shall  merely,  after  stating  that  the  authors  found  great  improvement 
in  pronunciation  in  the  upper  grades  but  little  or  no  improvement  along  other 
lines,  make  two  remarks  about  Scandinavian  that  occurred  to  me  while  reading 
the  article.  Of  errors  noted  there  is  a  considerable  variety,  and  we  find,  as 
we  might  have  expected,  such  well-known  torturers  as  “It  is  me,’’  “Who  did 
you  see?’’  “if  he  was  in  my  place.’’  As  we  know,  the  rule  in  our  schools  is 
“Talk  as  you  are  told  to  write.  ’’  In  the  event  that  some  of  our  Scandinavian 
teachers,  through  influence  from  the  English  practise,  may  tend  toward  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  principle  for  Scandinavian,  I  want  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
imperative  need  of  distinguishing  in  Scandinavian  betwc'en  the  spoken  and  the 
written  language.  In  Swedish,  for  example,  a  ])lural  subject  must  always  be 
followed  by  the  verb  in  the  singular  in  the  sjwken  form  of  the  language,  the 
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negatives  icke  and  ej  and  the  relative  vilken  must  not  be  used,  etc.  The  use 
of  specifically  literary  forms  invariably  attracts  the  attention  of  Swedes  in 
Sweden,  however  cultured  these  are,  and  the  one  using  them  soon  enough  has  a 
feeling  as  though  he  were  speaking  a  foreign  language.  For  the  present  I 
shall  say  only  what  I  hiive  now  said  concerning  colloquial  language  (in  Swedish); 
in  my  Swedish  Grammar  is  found  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the  differences 
between  spoken  and  written  Swedish.  In  a  later  number  of  this  journal  I 
hope  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  proper  interrelation  between  spoken  and 
written  Swedish  in  our  instruction.  Another  matter:  I  find  that  a  few  of  the 
mistakes  in  grammar  noted  are  clearly  cases  of  foreign  idiom  on  the  student’s 
part  (mostly  German,  as  it  happens).  I  miss  a  statement  to  this  effect  in  the 
article.  The  question  occurs  to  me:  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  presence 
of  such  foreign  idioms  in  the  students’  English  if  these  pupils  were  also  studying 
their  respective  mother-tongues?  Perhaps  they  were  (the  author  does  not 
say).  That  is,  does  not  early  school  instruction  in  the  native  language  of 
persons  of  foreign  descent  help  to  eradicate  such  errors?  This  would  at  least 
give  the  pupil  some  basis  for  judging. 

A  good  exposition  of  up-to-date  modern  language  teaching  is  given  in  E. 
Prokosch’s  The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  1915,  No.  41,  pp.  55).  While  the  booklet  is 
based  on  conditions  existing  in  Texas,  and  while  it  deals  with  German,  all 
modem  language  teachers  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  this  practical 
exposition.  The  following  subjects  are  considered:  Methods  in  General, 
General  Principles  of  the  Direct  Method,  Pronunciation,  Speaking,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Written  Work,  The  Course  of  Study,  The  Teacher,  Lesson  Sketches, 
Bibliography  (this  very  briefly).  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  phonetics, 
the  employment  of  phonetic  transcription,  the  place  of  English  in  the  class 
room,  translation,  inductive  teaching  of  grammar,  use  of  the  blackboard, 
dictation,  examinations,  assignments,  selection  of  books,  outside  reading,  and 
sight  reading. 

The  Foreign  Language  Teachers'  Bulletin  (Vol.  II,  No.  1;  in  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  1915,  No.  19,  pp.  28)  contains  several 
matters  of  interest.  In  Organization  of  the  Modern  Language  Course  in  the 
High  School,  Thomas  B.  Fletcher  suggests  that,  while  it  is  welt  for  the  pupil 
to  begin  modem  language  work  as  early  as  possible,  there  is  another  considera¬ 
tion  of  importance,  namely  that  the  last  year  of  language  study  should  coincide 
with  the  last  year  of  high  school  attendance,  so  as  to  make  possible  unbroken 
continuity  with  college  work  for  those  that  go  to  college,  and  so  as  to  leave  the 
subject  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  others  for  practical  application  to  their  lines 
of  work.  The  suggestion  is  accordingly  that  in  high  schools  where  only  a 
two  or  three  year  language  course  is  possible,  the  language  be  begun  in  the  third 
or  second  year  of  the  high  school  course,  respectively.  All  college  teachers  of 
language  are  well  aware  of  the  harm  done  by  the  lapse  of  a  year  between  high 
school  and  college  language  study;  it  may  well  be  open  to  question,  however, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  few  who  go  to  college  would  outweigh  that  of  the 
many  who  might  begin  their  language  study  at  an  earlier  age.  For  as  to  the 
practical  application  for  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college, — we  could  only 


wish  that  there  were  enough  likelihood  of  this  to  make  it  a  feasible  argument. 
In  the  case  of  Scandinavian,  of  course,  where  at  present  so  many  of  the  students 
of  the  language  studied  already  have  a  feeling  for  it,  a  very  early  beginning  is 
not  so  indispensable;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  need  for  uninterrupted  continuity 
in  college  is  not  so  great;  and,  finally,  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  practical 
use  of  the  languages,  but  this  does  not  in  the  same  degree  demand  that  the 
language  study  be  fresh  in  the  students’  minds,  although  this  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  Bulletin  also  contains  An  Experiment  with  Phonetic  Script  in 
Elementary  German  Instruction,  apparently  by  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  Professor  E.  Prokosch. 

Useful  ideas  could  also  be  gained  bj'  our  language  teachers  from  reading 
Carl  Schlenker’s  Bulletin  for  Teachers  of  German  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Current  Problems,  No.  8,  1916,  pp.  41,  25  cents).  While  the 
author  deals,  in  general,  with  the  same  subject  that  ProkoSch  treats  in  his 
The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools,  he  does  so  much  more  briefly 
and  without  any  attempt  at  making  a  practical  exposition  of  the  use  of  methods 
and  devices;  in  short,  it  is  more  theoretical.  Prokosch’s  pamphlet  sets  the 
reader  down  in  the  class  room  and  shows  how  the  work  is  done.  Schlenker’s 
Bulletin  contains  a  number  of  bibliographies  which  should  be  fruitfully  sug¬ 
gestive  to  teachers  of  other  languages  than  German. 

Carl  A.  Krause’s  The  Direct  Method  in  Modern  Languages  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1916,  pp.  139)  contains  various  contributions  previously 
published  in  American  educational  journals.  The  topics  are:  The  Teaching 
of  Modem  Languages  in  German  Secondary  Schools;  What  Prominence  is 
to  be  Assigned  to  the  Work  in  Speaking  the  Foreign  Language?;  Discussion 
on  “Present  Conditions  and  the  Direct  Method’’;  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Regents’  Examinations  in  German;  The  Teaching  of  Grammar  by  the  Direct 
Method;  The  Trend  of  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the  United  States; 
Suggestions  for  Teaching  Walter  Krause’s  Beginners’  German;  WTiy  the  Direct 
Method  for  a  Modem  Language?  Finally,  there  are  two  bibliographical  lists, 
with  brief  comment  on  most  of  the  works  mentioned:  Articles  by  American 
Writers  on  Modem  Language  Methodology  for  the  Years  1912  and  1913; 
Literature  of  Modem  Language  Methodology  in  America  for  1914.  While 
the  reader  who,  judging  by  the  title  of  the  book,  expects  to  find  a  balanced 
account  of  the  Direct  Method,  is  disappointed,  it  is  of  course  an  advantage 
to  have  these  studies  in  one  volume. 

A.  Louis  Elmouist. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Of  the  schools  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September 
introduced  Norse  for  the  first  time  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  following 
have  been  called  to  our  attention:  Lanesboro  and  Glen  wood,  in  Minnesota; 
Fessenden  and  Lake  Preston,  in  South  Dakota;  Rugby,  Jamestown,  Sharon, 
and  Overli,  in  North  Dakota.  News  concerning  gains  in  Swedish  has  not 
been  received,  but  may  be  available  for  the  next  issue. 
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The  following  bill  has  during  the  present  term  been  proposed  in  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  North  Dakota  and  of  South  Dakota:  “Wherever  the  majority  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  attending  any  school  in  any  school 
district  shall  demand  the  teaching  of  any  modem  language  in  such  school, 
pro\asion  shall  be  made  for  such  instruction,  but  not  for  more  than  one  hour  in 
each  school  day.  ” 

The  enrollment  in  Swedish  and  Norse  classes  in  the  Minneapolis  High 
Schools  for  the  first  semester  of  the  school-year  1916-1917  has  been  as  follows; 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

SWEDISH 

NORSE 

South 

129 

123 

North 

96 

6.S 

East 

69 

43 

Central 

80 

69 

Totals 

374 

300 

Both  of  the  Scandinavian  teachers  in  the  Central  High  School  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  are  new  for  this  year.  Miss  Inga  Bredesen,  who  previously  taught  at 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Norse.  Mr.  Axel  Brett,  who 
recently  spent  a  year  at  study  in  Sweden  as  a  scholar  of  the  American-Scan- 
dinavian  Foundation,  teaches  the  Swedish  classes.  In  the  Minneapolis  High 
Schools  there  are  five  teachers  of  Norse  and  five  of  Swedish,  namely : 


South 

/  Arthur  C.  Carlson  j 
)  Lillie  M.  Lindholm  j 
J  Maren  Michelet  j 
V  Nora  V.  Jacobsen  ! 

*  Swedish 

1 

1 

“  Norse 

North 

(  Dikka  Reque 

Norse 

}  Ebba  Norman 

Swedish 

Central 

1  Inga  Bredesen 

Norse 

(  Axel  Brett 

Swedish 

East 

(  Ida  Hagen 

Norse 

)  V^ictor  Erickson 

Swedish 

In  the  Johnson  High  School  of  St.  Paul  there  were  103  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Swedish  classes  during  the  first  semester  of  the  current  year.  The  instructor 
is  Mr.  O.  E.  Abrahamson. 

In  Illinois,  Scandinavian  is  taught  in  six  high  schools;  in  none  of  these  are 
both  Norse  and  Swedish  taught  together.  Data  concerning  Illinois  for  the 
first  semester  of  1916-1917  follow.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  Norse  is 
taught  in  only  one  high  school,  the  total  number  of  Swedish  students  is  only 


slightly  larger. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

NUMBER 

LANGUAGE 

Galesburg 

C.  M.  Olander 

40 

Swedish 

Moline 

Edgar  S.  Anderson 

29 

Swedish 

Rockford 

Carl  J.  Bergman 

30 

Swedish 

Chicago: 

Lake  View 

Carl  0.  Sundstrom 

13 

Swedish 

Englewood 

Augusta  L.  Wines 

54 

Swedish 

Carl  Schurz 

C.  Martin  Alsager 

134 

Norse 
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When  the  Scandinavian  languages,  a  few  years  ago,  were  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  in  Willmar,  Minnesota,  the  teacher  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  necessity  of  teaching  both  Swedish  and  Norse.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  school  directors  have  come  to  realize  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  the  best  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  one  teacher  was 
engaged  for  each  languaee  Mr.  Youngquist  and  Mr.  Melby. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Alsager  of  the  Carl  Schurz  High  School  of  Chicago 
reports  a  total  registration  of  151  in  his  classes  in  Norwegian  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  as  against  134  reported  above  for  the  first  semester. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Alsager  writes:  “In  order  to  hope  for  any  permanency 
of  the  Norwegian  language  in  the  Schurz  High  School  about  fifty  or  sixty  new 
pupils  (beginners)  ought  to  enroll  at  the  opening  of  every  semester  (The  writer 
is  referring  particularly  to  the  diflSculty  of  getting  enough  students  to  make  a 
class  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  unless  a  larger  number  enroll  in  the  beginning 
classes;  he  has  no  third  year  class  this  year,  though  he  has  sixteen  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  year’s  work.).  There  is  suflScient  number  of  pupils  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  ancestry  enrolling  in  this  high  school  every  semester,  but  they  do  not 
aU  enroll  in  the  Norwegian  courses.  How  are  we  to  get  them  into  the  Norwegian 
classes?  is  the  important  question.  Can  you  suggest  a  method  of  getting  them 
into  these  classes?  If  the  Scandinavian  churches  and  societies  would  do  more 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  than  they  are 
doing,  it  would  be  different.”  Mr.  Alsager  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
the  matter  of  the  size  of  his  classes,  and  this  success  he  has  achieved  through 
hard  work.  He  desires  to  learn  from  others  about  means  for  increasing  the 
enrollment.  Similarly,  others  can  learn  from  him.  I  suggest  that  he  and 
others  exchange  ideas  through  the  medium  of  this  publication,  either  in  the 
form  of  contributions  or  by  communicating  their  views  to  the  editor  of  the 
pedagogical  department. 

Mr.  Thure  Hedman,  Ass’t.  Professor  of  German,  Queen’s  University  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  and  Lecturer  on  Scandinavian  Literature  is  planning  to  add  to 
the  courses  he  gives  one  dealing  with  Scandinavian,  probably  a  course  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature  in  translation. 

Instruction  in  Swedish  is  now  given  in  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  According  to  the  information  at  our  disposal,  there  are  at  present  two 
classes,  one  for  beginners,  and  a  more  advanced  class  in  literature.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Axel  Johan  Uppvall. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America  in  Chicago  in  December,  Professor  George  T.  Flom 
read  a  paper  entitled  “The  Correlation  of  Scandinavian  Courses  with  the 
Work  of  Other  Departments.”  Professor  Flom  pointed  out  which  college 
courses  in  Scandinavian  should  be  elected  by  students  of  various  phases  of 
German  and  English  literature  and  language,  and  also  which  German  and 
English  courses  should  be  elected  by  students  of  Scandinavian.  We  shall  call 
attention  again  and  in  more  detail  to  this  paper,  when  it  has  been  published. 
The  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  who  agreed 
with  the  reader  especially  as  regards  the  possibilities  of  valuable  correlation 
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between  work  in  Scandinavian  and  English  in  the  case  of  students  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  descent  taking  the  lower  college  courses  in  English. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  just  mentioned  there 
were  several  papers  on  modem  foreign  language  methodology.  In  the  French 
Section  the  general  topic  was  “A  Standard  Course  for  First-Year  College 
Qasses  in  French  and  Spanish.”  Other  titles  are:  “Preparation  for  College 
Work  in  Languages:  A  Comparison  of  Conditions  in  the  East  and  in  the  Middle 
West,”  “The  Direct  Method:  Summary  of  the  Results  of  a  Questionnaire 
Addrest  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Members  of  the  M.  L.  A.,”  and  “Practical 
Fonetics  in  Elementary  French.”  The  titles  of  similar  papers  read  in  the 
Germanic  Section  are:  “Translation  in  the  Classroom”  and  “Die  Technik 
der  direkten  Metode.”  At  one  of  the  combined  sessions,  Professor  Hohlfeld 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  commented  briefly  on  the  “Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Collegiate  Training  of  Teachers  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,” 
which,  owing  to  its  length  could  not  be  presented  orally.  We  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  publication  of  this  important  report. 

“Den  Norske  Litersere  Klub”  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  reported 
to  be  a  flourishing  society  with  bi-monthly  meetings.  Besides  its  regular 
studies  it  presents  annually  several  plays.  In  January  of  this  year  Til  Scekrs 
and  Net  were  given.  There  is  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  also  a  Swedish 
literary  club,  “Iduna,”  in  which  the  membership  is  limited  to  twenty-five 
women.  I  might  call  attention  here  to  the  desirability  of  having  published  a 
list  of  good  Scandinavian  plays  that  could  be  presented  successfully  by  our 
Scandinavian  students,  both  Norse  and  Swedish.  A  beginning  would  be  made 
by  the  publication  of  a  list  of  plays  that  have  in  the  past  been  presented,  with 
comment  as  to  the  success  as  far  as  the  play  itself  was  concerned. 

At  the  Norse  declamatory  contest  for  the  Sigvald  Quale  Gold  Medal  held 
at  South  H.  S.  in  Minneapolis  December  16,  1916,  five  high  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group  for  secondary  schools:  South  H.  S.,  North  H.  S.,  and  Central 
H.  S.  of  Minneapolis;  Detroit  H.  S.  of  Detroit,  Minnesota;  and  the  Valley  City 
H.  S.  in  North  Dakota.  The  first  prize  is  the  gold  medal;  the  second  prize  is 
five  dollars  in  gold;  for  the  third  and  fourth  place,  the  prizes  are  books.  All 
four  winners  were  from  the  Minneapolis  high  schools,  the  first  and  second 
prize  going  to  students  of  South  H.  S.  In  the  college  group  of  the  contest, 
the  prizes  were  won  by  students  of  St.  Olaf  College  of  Northfield,  Minn. 

A.  L.  E. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist  for  securing  and  editing  the 
material  for  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  Further  announcement  in  regard 
to  this  new  feature  will  be  made  after  the  Annual  Meeting. 


G.  T81 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


I  have  attempted  in  this  study  to  trace  the  history  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  translations,  Shakespearean  criticism,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  Norway.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  in^'estigate  Shakespeare’s  influence  on  Norwegian  literature. 
To  do  so  would  not,  perhaps,  be  entirely  fruitless,  but  it  would 
constitute  a  different  kind  of  work. 

'I'he  investigation  was  made  possible  by  a  fellowship  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  scholarship  from  the  American-Scan- 
dinavian  Foundation,  and  I  am  glad  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
these  bodies  for  the  opportunities  given  to  me  of  study  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  I  am  indebted  for  special  help  and 
encouragement  to  Dr.  C.  N.  Gould  and  Professor  J.  M.  Manly, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library  in  Kristiania  for  their  unfailing  courtesy.  To  my 
wife,  who  has  worked  with  me  throughout,  my  obligations  are 
greater  than  I  can  express. 

It  is  my  plan  to  follow  this  monograph  with  a  second  on  the 
history  of  Shakespeare  in  Denmark. 

M.  B.  R. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

September,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Shakespeare  Translations  in  Norway 
A 

In  the  years  following  1750,  there  was  gathered  in  the  city 
of  Trondhjem  a  remarkable  group  of  men:  Nils  Krog  Bredal, 
composer  of  the  first  Danish  opera,  John  Gunnerus,  theologian 
and  biologist,  Gerhart  Sch^ning,  rector  of  the  Cathedral  School 
and  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the  fatherland,  and  Peter 
Suhm,  whose  14,047  pages  on  the  history  of  Denmark  testify 
to  a  learning,  an  industry,  and  a  generous  devotion  to  scholarship 
which  few  have  rivalled.  Bredal  was  mayor  (Borgermester), 
Gunnerus  was  bishop,  Schjfning  was  rector,  and  Suhm  was  for 
the  moment  merely  the  husband  of  a  rich  and  unsympathetic 
wife.  But  they  were  united  in  their  interest  in  serious  studies, 
and  in  1760,  the  last  three — somewhat  before  Bredal’s  arrival — 
founded  “Videnskabsselkabet  i  Trondhjem.”  A  few  years  later 
the  society  received  its  charter  as  “Det  Kongelige  Videnskabs- 
selskab.  ” 

A  little  provincial  scientific  body!  Of  what  moment  is  it? 
But  in  those  days  it  was  of  moment.  Norway  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  the  political  and  intellectual  dependency  of  Denmark. 
For  three  hundred  years  she  had  been  governed  more  or  less  effec¬ 
tively  from  Copenhagen,  and  for  two  hundred  years  Danish  had 
supplanted  Norwegian  as  the  language  of  church  and  state,  of 
trade,  and  of  higher  social  intercourse.  The  country  had  no 
university;  Norwegians  were  compelled  to  go  to  Copenhagen  for 
their  degrees  and  there  loaf  about  in  the  anterooms  of  ministers 
waiting  for  preferment.  Videnskabsselskabet  was  the  first 
tangible  evidence  of  awakened  national  life,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  in  this  circle  that  the  demand  for  a 
separate  Norwegian  university  was  first  authoritatively  presented. 
Again,  a  little  group  of  periodicals  sprang  up  in  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  learnedly  and  pedantically,  to  be  sure,  but  with  keen 
intelligence,  the  questions  that  were  interesting  the  great  world 
outside.  It  is  dreary  business  ploughing  through  these  solemn, 
badly  printed  octavos  and  quartos.  Of  a  sudden,  however,  one 


comes  upon  the  first,  and  for  thirty-six  years  the  only  Norwegian 
translation  of  Shakespeare. 

We  find  it  in  Trondhjems  Allehaande  for  October  23,  1782 — 
the  third  and  last  volume.  The  translator  has  hit  up>on  Antony’s 
funeral  oration  and  introduces  it  with  a  short  note:*  “The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  taken  from  the  famous  English  play  Julius  Caesar 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  When  Julius  Caesar 
was  killed,  Antonius  secured  permission  from  Brutus  and  the  other 
conspirators  to  sp>eak  at  his  funeral.  The  people,  whose  minds  were 
full  of  the  prosperity  to  come,  were  satisfied  with  Caesar’s  murder 
and  regarded  the  murderers  as  benefactors.  Antonius  spoke 
so  as  to  turn  their  minds  from  rejoicing  to  regret  at  a  great  man’s 
untimely  death  and  so  as  to  justify  himself  and  win  the  hearts  of 
the  populace.  And  in  what  a  masterly  way  Antonius  won  them! 
We  shall  render,  along  with  the  oration,  the  interjected  remarks 
of  the  crowd,  inasmuch  as  they  too  are  evidences  of  Shakespeare’s 
understanding  of  the  human  soul  and  his  realization  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  oration  gradually  brought  about  the  purpose  toward 
which  he  aimed:’’ 

Antonius:  Venner,  Medborgere,  giver  mig  Gehjjr,  jeg  kommer  for  at  jorde 
Csesars  Legeme,  ikke  for  at  rose  ham.  Det  Onde  man  gj0r  lever  endnu  efter 
os;  det  Code  begraves  ofte  tilligemed  vore  Been.  Saa  Vaere  det  ogsaa  med 
Cesar.  Den  edle  Brutus  har  sagt  Eder,  Cesar  var  herskesyg.  Var  han  det 
saa  var  det  en  sver  Forseelse:  og  Cesar  har  ogsaa  dyrt  maattet  b^e  derfor. 
Efter  Brutus  og  de  0vriges  Tilladelse — og  Brutus  er  en  hederlig  Mand,  og  det 
er  de  alle,  lutter  hederlige  Mend,  kommer  jeg  hid  for  at  holde  Cesars  Ligtale. 
Han  var  min  Ven,  trofast  og  oprigtig  mod  mig!  dog,  Brutus  siger,  han  var 
herskesyg,  og  Brutus  er  en  hederlig  Mand.  Han  har  bragt  mange  Fanger 
med  til  Rom,  hvis  L^sepenge  formerede  de  offentlige  Shatter;  synes  Eder  det 
herskesygt  af  Cesar — naar  de  Arme  skreeg,  saa  gred  Cesar — Herskesyge 
maate  dog  vel  veves  af  sterkere  Stof. — Dog  Brutus  siger  han  var  herskesyg; 
og  Brutus  er  en  hederlig  Mand.  I  have  alle  seet  at  jeg  paa  Pans  Fest  tre 
Cange  tilb^d  ham  en  kongelig  Krone,  og  at  han  tre  Cange  afslog  den.  Var 
det  herskesygt? — Dog  Brutus  siger  han  var  herskesyg,  og  i  Sandhed,  han  er  en 
hederlig  Mand.  Jeg  taler  ikke  for  at  gjendrive  det,  som  Brutus  har  sagt;  men 
jeg  staar  her,  for  at  sige  hvad  jeg  veed.  I  alle  elskede  ham  engang,  uden  Aar- 
sag;  hvad  for  an  Aarsag  afholder  Eder  fra  at  sf^rge  over  ham?  01  FomuftI 
Du  er  fiyed  hen  til  de  umxlende  Bester,  og  Menneskene  have  tabt  deres  For- 
stand.  Haver  Taaimodighed  med  mig;  mit  Hjerte  er  hist  i  Kisten  hos  Cxsar, 
og  jeg  maa  holde  inde  til  det  kommer  tilbage  til  mig. 

Den  F(<rste  af  Folket:  Meg  synes  der  er  megen  Fomuft  i  bans  Tale. 

Den  Anden  af  Folket:  Naar  du  ret  overveier  Sagen,  saa  er  Cxsar  sheet 
stor  Uret. 

Tt  has  been  thought  best  to  give  such  citations  for  the  most  part  in  trans¬ 
lation. 
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DenTredje:  Mener  I  det,  godt  Folk?  Jeg  frygter  der  vil  komme  slemmere 
i  bans  Sted. 

Den  Fjerde:  Har  I  lagt  Mserke  til  hvad  ban  sagde?  Han  vilde  ikke  mod- 
tage  Kronen,  det  er  altsaa  vist  at  ban  ikke  var  berskesyg. 

Den  Fjirste:  Hvis  saa  er,  vil  det  komme  visse  Folk  dyrt  at  staae. 

Den  Anden:  Den  fromme  Mand!  Hans  0ien  er  blodrjidc  af  Graad. 

Den  Tredje:  Der  er  ingen  fortraelleligere  Mand  i  Roin  end  Antonius. 

Den  Fjerde;  Giver  Agt,  ban  begynder  igjen  at  tale. 

Antonius:  Endnu  i  Gaar  bavde  et  Ord  af  Caesar  gjildt  imod  bele  Verden, 
nu  ligger  ban  der,  endog  den  Usleste  naegter  bam  Agtelsc.  O,  I  Folk!  var 
jeg  sindet,  at  ophidse  Eders  Gemytter  til  Raserie  og  Opr0r,  saa  skulde  jeg 
skade  Brutus  og  Kassius,  bvilke,  som  I  alle  veed,  ere  bederlige  Maend.  Men 
jeg  vil  intet  Ondt  gjdre  dem:  hellere  vil  jeg  gjfire  den  D0de,  mig  selv,  og  Eder 
Uret,  end  at  jeg  skulde  volde  slige  bederlige  M®nd  Fortraed.  Men  ber  er  et 
Pergament  med  Caesars  Segl:  jeg  fandt  det  i  bans  Kammer;  det  er  bans  sidste 
Villie.  Lad  Folket  blot  h0re  bans  Testament,  som  jeg,  tilgiv  mig  det,  ikke 
taenker  at  oplaese,  da  skulde  de  alle  gaa  ben  og  kysse  den  d^e  Caesars  Saar;  og 
dy'ppe  deres  Klaeder  i  bans  bellige  Blod;  skulde  bede  om  et  Haar  af  bam  til 
Erindring,  og  paa  deres  D0dsdag  i  deres  sidste  Villie  taenke  paa  dette  Haar,  og 
testamentere  deres  Efterkommere  det  som  en  rig  Arvedel. 

Den  Fjerde:  Vi  ville  b^re  Testamentet!  Laes  det,  Marcus  Antonius. 

Antonius;  Haver  Taalmodigbed,  mine  Venner;  jeg  tffr  ikke  forelaese  det; 
det  er  ikke  raadeligt,  at  I  erfare  bvor  kjaer  Caesar  bavde  Eder.  I  ere  ikke  Trace, 
I  ere  ikke  Stene,  I  ere  Mennesker;  og  da  I  ere  Mennesker  saa  skulde  Testa¬ 
mentet,  om  I  bjlrte  det,  sxtte  Eder  i  Flamme,  det  skulde  gjfire  Eder  rasende. 
Det  er  godt  at  I  ikke  vide,  at  I  ere  bans  Arvinger;  thi  vidste  I  det,  0,  bvad 
vilde  der  da  blivc  af? 

Den  fjerde:  Laes  Testamentet;  vi  ville  b^re  det,  Antonius!  Du  maae 
lese  Testamentet  for  os,  Caesars  Testamment! 

Antonius:  Ville  i  vaere  rolige?  Ville  I  bie  lidt?  Jeg  er  gaaen  for  vidt 
at  jeg  bar  sagt  Eder  noget  derom — ^jeg  frygter  jeg  fomaermer  de  bederlige 
Maend,  som  have  myrdet  Caesar — jeg  befrygter  det. 

Den  Fjerde:  De  vare  Forraedere! — ba,  bederlige  Maend! 

The  translation  continues  to  the  pwint  where  the  plebeians, 
roused  to  fury  by  the  cunning  appeal  of  Antony,  rush  out  with  the 
cries:* 

2.  Pleb:  Go  fetcb  fire! 

3.  Pleb:  Plucke  down  Benches! 

2.  Pleb:  Plucke  down  Formes,  Windowes,  anything. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  a  more  extended  quotation,  and  the 
passage  given  is  sufficiently  representative. 

The  faults  are  obvious.  The  translator  has  not  ventured 
to  reproduce  Shakespeare’s  blank  verse,  nor,  indeed,  could  that 

*  Julius  Caesar.  HI,  2.  268-70.  Variorum  Edition  Furness.  Phila. 
1913. 


be  expected.  The  Alexandrine  had  long  held  sway  in  Danish 
poetry.  In  Rolf  Krage  (1770),  Ewald  had  broken  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  and  written  an  heroic  tragedy  in  prose.  Unquestionably  he 
had  been  moved  to  take  this  step  by  the  example  of  his  great  model 
Klopstock  in  Bardiete?  It  seems  equally  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  also  inspired  by  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
songs  of  Ossian,  which  came  to  him  in  the  translations  of  Wieland.* 

A  few  years  later,  when  he  had  learned  English  and  read  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  original,  he  wrote  Balders  D^d  in  blank  verse  and 
naturalized  Shakespeare’s  metre  in  Denmark.®  At  any  rate,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  unknown  plodder  far  north  in  Trond- 
hjem  had  not  progressed  beyond  Klopstock  and  Ewald.  But 
the  result  of  turning  Shakespeare’s  poetry  into  the  journeyman 
prose  of  a  foreign  language  is  necessarily  bad.  The  translation 
before  us  amounts  to  a  paraphrase, — good,  respectable  Danish 
untouched  by  genius.  Two  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The 
lines: 

. Now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

are  rendered  in  the  thoroughly  matter-of-fact  words,  appropriate 
for  a  letter  or  a  newspaper  “story”: 

. Nu  ligger  han  der, 

endog  den  Usleste  naegter  ham  Agtelse. 

Again, 

I  have  o’ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it, 

is  translated: 

Jeg  er  gaaen  for  vidt  at  jeg  sagde  Eder  noget  derom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  translation  presents  no  glaring  errors; 
such  slips  as  we  do  find  are  due  rather  to  ineptitude,  an  inability 
to  find  the  right  word,  with  the  result  that  the  writer  has  contented 
himself  with  an  accidental  and  approximate  rendering.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  translator  no  doubt  understood  the  lines: 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones, 
but  he  could  hit  upon  nothing  better  than: 

Det  Onde  man  gjj<r  lever  endnu  efter  os; 
det  Code  begraves  ofte  tilligemed  vore  Been. 

*R$$nning — Rationalismens  Tidsalder.  11-95. 

*  Ewald — Levnet  og  meninger.  Ed.  Bobe.  Kbhn.  1911,  p.  166. 

*Ibid.  II,  234-235. 
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which  is  both  inaccurate  and  infelicitous.  For  the  line 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me. 

our  author  has: 


Han  var  min  Ven,  trofast  og  oprigtig  mod  mig! 

Again: 

Has  he,  Masters?  I  fear  there  will  come  a 
worse  in  his  place. 

Translation: 

Mener  I  det,  godt  Folk? — etc. 

Despite  these  faults — and  many  others  could  be  cited, — it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  this  unknown  student  of  Shakespeare  understood 
his  original  and  endeavored  to  reproduce  it  correctly  in  good 
Danish.  His  very  blunders  showed  that  he  tried  not  to  be  slav¬ 
ish,  and  his  style,  while  not  remarkable,  is  easy  and  fluent. 
Apparently,  however,  his  work  attracted  no  attention.  His  name 
is  unknown,  as  are  his  sources,  and  there  is  not,  with  one  excepn 
tion,  a  single  reference  to  him  in  the  later  Shakespeare  literature 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Not  even  Rahbek,  who  was  remark¬ 
ably  well  informed  in  this  field,  mentions  him.  Only  Foersom,® 
who  let  nothing  referring  to  Shakespeare  escape  him,  speaks 
(in  the  notes  to  Part  I  of  his  translation)  of  a  part  of  Act  HI  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  Trondhjems  Allehaande.  That  is  ^lU.  It  it 
not  too  much  to  emphasize,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  the  first 
Danish  version  of  any  part  of  Julius  Caesar  as  well  as  the  first 
Norwegian  translation  of  any  part  of  Shakespeare  into  what  was 
then  the  common  literary  language  of  Denmark  and  Norway.^ 
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It  was  many  years  before  the  anonymous  contributor  to 
Trondhjems  Allehaande  was  to  have  a  follower.  From  1782 
to  1807  Norwegians  were  engaged  in  accumulating  wealth,  an 
occupation,  indeed,  in  which  they  were  remarkably  successful. 
There  was  no  time  to  meddle  with  Shakespeare  in  a  day  when 


•  William  Shakespeares  Tragiske  Varker — FPrste  Ded.  Khbn.  1807.  Notes 
at  the  back  of  the  volume. 

’  By  way  of  background,  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  early  Danish  trans¬ 
lations  of  Shakespeare  is  here  given. 

1777.  Hamlet.  Translated  by  Johannes  Boye. 

1790.  Macbeth.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 

Othello.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 
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Norwegian  shipping  and  Norwegian  products  were  profitable  as 
never  before.  After  1807,  when  the  blundering  panic  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  plunged  Denmark  and  Norway  into  war  on  the  side  of  Nap)0- 
leon,  there  were  sterner  things  to  think  of.  It  was  a  sufficiently 
difficult  matter  to  get  daily  bread.  But  in  1818,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  the  agony  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  second  Norwegian  translation  from  Shake¬ 
speare  app)eared.* 

The  translator  of  this  version  of  Coriolanus  is  unknown. 
Beyond  the  bare  statement  on  the  title  page  that  the  translation 
is  made  directly  from  Shakesp>eare  and  that  it  is  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Christiania  by  Jacob  Lehmann,  there  is  no  information 
to  be  had.  Following  the  title  there  is  a  brief  quotation  from  Dr. 
Johnson  and  one  from  the  “Zeitung  fiir  die  elegante  Welt.” 
Again  Norway  anticipates  her  sister  nation;  for  not  till  the 
following  year  did  Denmark  get  her  fii-st  translation  of  the  play.* 

Ewald,  Oehlenschlaeger,  and  Foersom  had  by  this  time  made 
the  blank  verse  of  Shakesj)eare  a  commonplace  in  Dano-Nor- 


AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 

1792.  King  Lear.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 

Cymbeline.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Translated  by  Nils  Rosenfeldt. 

1794.  King  Lear.  Nahum  Tate’s  stage  version.  Translated  by  Hans 
Wilhelm  Riljer. 

1796.  Tvio  Speeches. — To  be  or  not  to  l>e — (Hamlet.) 

Is  this  a  dagger — (Macbeth.) 

Translated  by  Malthe  Conrad  Brim  in  Svada. 

1800.  Act  III,  Sc.  2  of  Julius  Caesar.  Translated  by  Knut  Lyhne  Rahbek 
in  Minerva. 

1801.  Macbeth.  Translated  by  I.evin  Sander  and  K.  L.  Rahbek. 

Not  published  till  1804. 

1804.  Act  V  of  Julius  Caesar.  Translated  by  I*.  F.  Foersom  in  Minerva. 

1805.  Act  IV  Sc.  3  of  lune's  iMbour  Lost.  Translated  by  P.  F.  Foersom  in 
N ytaarsgave  ferr  Skuespilyndere. 

1807.  Hamlet’s  speech  to  the  players.  Translated  by  P.  F’.  Foersom  in 
N ytaarsgave  for  Skuespilyndere. 

It  may  lx:  added  that  in  1807  apjxutred  the  first  volume  of-  Foersom’s 
translation  of  Shakesjxare’s  tragedies,  and  after  1807  the  history  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  Denkmark  is  more  complicated.  With  these  matters  I  shall  deal 
at  length  in  another  study. 

*  Coriolanus,  efter  Shakespeare.  Christiania.  1818. 

''I'he  first  Danish  translation  of  Coriolanus  by  P.  F.  Wulff  appeared  in 
1819. 
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wegian  literature.  Even  the  mediocre  could  attempt  it  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  The  Coriolanus  of  1818  is 
fairly  correct,  but  its  lumbering  verse  reveals  plainly  that  the 
translator  had  trouble  with  his  metre.  Two  or  three  examples 
will  illustrate.  First,  the  famous  allegory  of  Menenius:*" 
Menenius:  I  enten  maac  erkjende  at  I  ere 

Heel  ondskabsfulde,  eller  taale,  man 
For  Uforstandighed  anklager  Eder. 

Et  snurrigt  Eventyr  jeg  vil  forUelle; 

Maaskee  i  bar  det  h^rt,  men  da  det  tjener 
Just  til  min  Hensigt,  jeg  forsf^ge  vil 
N^iagtigen  det  Eder  at  forklare. 


F^rste  Borger: 


Menenius: 

Ffrste  Borger: 

Menenius: 
F^rste  Borger: 

Menenius: 


F^ste  Borger  : 
Menenius: 


Jeg  Eder  det  fortxlle  skal;  med  et 
Slags  Smill,  der  sig  fra  Lungen  ikke  skrev; 
Omtrent  saaledes — thi  I  vide  maae 
Naar  jeg  kan  lade  Maven  tale,  jeg 
Den  og  kan  lade  smile — stikende 
Den  svarede  hvert  misfom0iet  Lem 
Og  hver  Rebel,  som  den  misundte  al 
Sin  Indtcgt;  Saa  misunde  I  Senatet 
Fordi  det  ikke  er  det  som  I  ere. 

Hvorlcdes.  Det  var  Mavens  Svar!  Hvorledes? 
Og  Huvedet,  der  kongeligt  er  kronet, 

Og  0iet,  der  er  blot  Aarvaagenhed; 

Og  Hjertet,  som  os  giver  gode  Raad; 

Og  Tungcn,  vor  Trumpet,  vor  Stridsinand,  Armen, 
Og  Foden,  vores  Pragthest,  med  de  flere 
Befiestingner,  der  stfltte  vor  Maskine, 

Hvis  de  nu  skulde . 

Nu  hvad  skulde  de? . 

Den  Karl  niig  lader  ei  ti!  Orde  komme, 

Hvad  vil  I  sigte  med  det  hvis  de  skulde? 

Hvis  de  nu  skulde  sig  betvinge  lade 
V’ed  denne  Slughals  Maven  som  blot  er 
Ei»  Aflfibs-Rende  for  vort  Legerae? 

Nu  videre! 

Ilvad  vilde  Maven  svare? 

Hvis  bine  Handlende  med  Klage  fremstod? 

Hvis  I  mig  skjienke  vil  det  som  I  have 
Kuii  lidet  af,  Taalmodigbed,  jeg  mener, 

Jeg  Eder  Mavens  Svar  da  skal  fortselle. 

II  Den  Fortielling  ret  i  Langdrag  tnekker! 

Min  gode  Ven,  nu  allerf^rst  bem<erke. 

Agtva;rdig  Mave  brugte  OverKvg; 

Ei  ubetienksom  den  sig  overiled 

Som  dens  Modstandere;  og  saa  lyid  Svaret; 


Coriolanus — Malone’s  ed.  l.ondon.  1790.  Vol.  7,  pp.  148  ff. 
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F^ste  Bor  gar: 
Menenius: 


F^sU  Bor  gar: 
Menenius: 


I  Venner  som  fra  mig  ei  skilles  kanl 
Det  Sandhed  er,  at  jeg  fra  ffirste  Haand 
Modtager  Naeringen  som  Eder  f^der, 

Ok  dette  i  sin  Orden  er,  thi  jeg 
Et  Varelager  og  et  Forraads-Kammer 
Jo  er  for  Legemet;  men  ei  I  glemme: 

Jeg  Naeringen  igjennem  Blodets  Floder 
Og  sender  lige  hen  til  Hoffet-Hjertet — 

Til  Hjemens  Saede;  jeg  den  flyde  lader 
Igjennem  Menneskets  meest  fine  Dele; 

Og  de  meest  fast  Nerver,  som  de  mindste  * 

Blandt  Aarene  fra  mig  modtager  hver 

Naturlig  Kraft,  hvormed  de  leve,  og  ^ 

Endskj(<ndt  de  ikke  alle  paa  eengang — 

I  gode  Venner  (det  var  Mavens  Ord) 

Og  maerker  dem  heel  n^ie . 

Det  vil  vi  gj^re. 

Endskj0ndt  de  ikke  all  kunne  see, 

Hvad  jeg  tilflyde  lader  hver  isaer, 

Saa  kan  jeg  dog  med  gyldigt  Dokument 

Bevise  at  jeg  overlader  dem 

Den  rene  Kjaeme,  selv  beholder  Kliddet. 

Hvad  siger  I  dertil? 

Et  svar  det  var — 

Men  nu  Andvendelsen! 

Senatet  er 

Den  gode  Mave:  I  Rebelleme. 

I  unders(^ge  blot  de  Raad  det  giver 
Og  alt  dets  Omhue.  Overveier  n(<ie 
Alt  hvad  til  Statens  Velfaerd  monne  sigte, 

Og  da  I  finde  vil,  at  fra  Senatet 
Hver  oifentlig  Velgjeming  som  I  nyde 
Sit  Udspring  har,  men  ei  fra  Eder  selv — 

Hvad  taenker  I,  som  er  den  store  Taae 
Her  i  Forsamlingen? 


Aside  from  the  preponderance  of  feminine  endings,  which  is 
inevitable  in  Scandinavian  blank  verse,  what  strikes  us  most  in 
this  translation  is  its  laboriousness.  The  language  is  set  on  end. 
Inversion  and  transposition  are  the  devices  by  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  managed  to  give  Shakespeare  in  metrically  decent  lines. 
The  proof  of  this  is  so  patent  that  I  need  scarcely  point  out  in¬ 
stances.  But  take  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  quotation.  Neither 
in  form  nor  content  is  this  bad,  yet  no  one  with  a  feeling  for  the 
Danish  language  can  avoid  an  exclamation,  “forskruet  Stil” 
and  “poetiske  Stylter.”  And  lines  8-9  smack  unmistakably 
of  Peder  Poors.  In  the  second  place,  the  translator  often  does 
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not  attempt  to  translate  at  all.  He  gives  merely  a  paraphrase. 
Compare  lines  1-3  with  the  English  original;  the  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  first  citizen,  17-24,  25-27,  where  the  whole  implied 
idea  is  fully  expressed;  28-30,  etc.,  etc.  We  might  offer  almost 
every  translation  of  Shakespeare’s  figures  as  an  example.  One 
more  instance.  At  times  even  paraphrase  breaks  down.  Compare 

And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man 
The  strongest  and  small  inferior  veins, 

Receive  from  me  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live. 

with  our  translator’s  version  (lines  50-51) 

jeg  den  flyde  lader 

Igjennem  Menneskets  meest  fine  Dele. 

This  is  not  even  good  paraphrase;  it  is  simply  bald  and  helpless 
rendering. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  dismiss  it 
all  with  a  sneer.  The  translator  has  succeeded  for  the  most 
part  in  giving  the  sense  of  Shakespeare  in  smooth  and  sounding 
verse,  in  itself  no  small  achievement.  Rhetoric  replaces  poetry, 
it  is  true,  and  paraphrase  dries  up  the  freshness  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  metaphor.  But  a  Norwegian  of  that  day  who  got  his  first 
taste  of  Shakespeare  from  the  translation  before  us,  would  at 
least  feel  that  here  was  the  power  of  words,  the  music  and  sonor¬ 
ousness  of  elevated  dramatic  poetry. 

One  more  extract  and  I  am  done.  It  is  Coriolanus’  outburst 
of  wrath  against  the  pretensions  of  the  tribunes  (111-1).  With 
all  its  imperfections,  the  translation  is  almost  adequate. 

Coriolanus:  Skal! 

Patrisier,  I  aedle,  men  ei  vise! 

I  hyiie  Senatorer,  som  mon  mangle 
A1  Overlaeg,  hvi  lod  I  Hydra  v®lge 
En  Tjener  som  med  sit  bestemte  Skal 
— Skjfindt  blot  Uhyrets  Talerjir  og  Lyd — 

Ei  mangier  Mod,  at  sige  at  ban  vil 
Forvandle  Eders  Havstr^im  til  en  Sump, 

Og  som  vil  gj0re  Jer  Kanal  til  sin. 

Hvis  ban  bar  Magten,  lad  Enfoldigbed 
Da  for  bam  bukke;  bar  ban  ingen  Magt, 

Da  vaekker  Eders  Mildbed  af  sm  Dvale, 

Den  farlig  er;  bvis  I  ei  mangle  Klogskab, 

Da  handler  ei  som  Daaren;  mangier  den, 

Lad  denne  ved  Jer  Side  faae  en  Pude. 


Plebeier  ere  I,  hvis  Senatorer 

De  ere,  og  de  ere  mindre  ei 

Naar  begge  Eders  Stemmer  sammenblandes 

Og  naar  de  kildres  meest  ved  Fomemhed. 

De  vxlge  deres  egen  0vrighed, 

Og  saadan  Een,  der  sxtte  t0r  sit  Skal, 

Ja  sit  gemene  Skal  mod  en  Forsamling, 

Der  mer  agtvaerdig  er  en  nogensinde 
Man  fandt  i  Graekenland.  Ved  Jupiter! 

Sligt  Consulen  fomedrer!  Og  det  smerter 
Min  Sjael  at  vide,  hvor  der  findes  tvende 
Autoriteter,  ingen  af  dem  stjirst, 

Der  kan  Forvirring  lettelig  faae  Indpas 
I  Gabet,  som  er  mellem  dem,  og  haeve 
Den  ene  ved  den  anden. 

c 

In  1865,  Paul  Botten  Hansen,  best  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  his  relations  with  Bj^mson  and  Ibsen,  reviewed^ 
the  eleventh  installment  of  Lembcke’s  translation  of  Shakespeare. 
The  article  does  not  venture  into  criticism,  but  is  almost  entirely 
a  resum6  of  Shakespeare  translation  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 
It  is  less  well  informed  than  we  should  expect,  and  contains,  among 
several  other  slips,  the  following  “.  .  .  in  1855,  Niels  Hauge, 
deceased  the  following  year  as  teacher  in  Kragerji,  translated 
Macbeth,  the  first  faithful  version  of  this  masterpiece  which  Dano- 
Norwegian  literature  could  boast  of.”  Botten  Hansen  mentions 
only  one  previous  Danish  or  Norwegian  version  of  Shakespeare- 
Foersom’s  adaptation  of  Schiller’s  stage  version  (1816).  He  is 
quite  obviously  ignorant  of  Rosenfeldt’s  translation  of  1790;  and 
the  Rahbek-Sanders  translation  of  1801  seems  also  to  have  escaped 
him,  although  Hauge  expressly  refers  to  this  work  in  his  intro¬ 
duction.  Both  of  these  early  attempts  are  in  prose;  Foersom’s, 
to  be  sure,  is  in  blank  verse,  but  Foersom’s  Macbeth  is  not  Shake¬ 
speare’s.  Accordingly,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  true  that  Hauge  in  1855 
did  give  the  Dano-Norwegian  public  their  first  taste  of  an  unspoiled 
Macbeth  in  the  vernacular.** 

Hauge  tells  us  that  he  had  interested  himself  in  English  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  risk  of  being  called  an  eccentric.  Modem  languages 
then  offered  no  avenue  to  preferment,  and  why,  forsooth,  did  men 

lUustreret  Nyhedsblad — 1865,  p.  96. 

'^Macbeth — Tragedie  i  fern  Akter  af  William  Shakespeare.  Overeat  og 
fortolket  af  N.  Hauge.  Christiania.  1855.  Johan  Dahl. 
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attend  lectures  and  take  examinations  except  to  gain  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood?  He  justifies  his  interest,  however,  by  the 
seriousness  and  industry  with  which  Shakespeare  is  studied  in 
Germany  and  England.  With  the  founts  of  this  study  he  is 
apparently  familiar,  and  with  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  the  lesser  romanticists.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  too,  that  two  scholars,  well  known  in  widely  different 
fields.  Monrad,  the  philosopher — for  some  years  a  sort  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  literary  circles  of  Christiania — and  Unger,  the 
scholarly  editor  of  many  Old  Norse  texts,  assisted  him  in  his  work. 

The  character  of  Hauge’s  work  is  best  seen  in  his  notes.  They 
consist  of  a  careful  defense  of  every  liberty  he  takes  with  the  text, 
explanations  of  grammatical  constructions,  and  interpretations  of 
debated  matters.  For  example,  he  defends  the  witches  on  the 
ground  that  they  symbolize  the  p>ower  of  evil  in  the  human  soul. 

Man  kan  ^ge  at  Shakespeare  i  dem  og  deres  Slxng  har  givet  de  nytestamentlige 
Dsmoner  Kj)i(d  og  Blod. 

(We  may  say  that  Shakespeare  in  them  and  their  train  has  en¬ 
dowed  the  demons  of  the  New  Testament  with  flesh  and  blood). 
Again,  he  would  change  the  word  incarnadine  to  incarnate  on 
the  ground  that  Twelfth  Night  V  offers  a  similar  instance  of  the 
corrupt  use  of  incardinate  for  incarnate.  The  word  occurs,  more¬ 
over,  in  English  only  in  this  passage.*®  Again,  in  his  note  to 
Act  IV,  he  points  out  that  the  dialogue  in  which  Malcolm  tests 
the  sincerity  of  Macduff  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Holin- 
shed.  “In  performing  the  play,”  he  suggests,  “it  should,  per¬ 
haps,  be  omitted  as  it  very  well  may  be  without  injury  to  the 
action  since  the  complication  which  arises  through  Malcolm’s 
suspicion  of  Macduff  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the 
appearance  of  Rosse.”  And  his  note  to  a  passage  in  Act  V  is 
interesting  as  showing  that,  wide  and  thorough  as  was  Hauge’s 
acquaintance  with  Shakespearean  criticism,  he  had,  besides,  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  minor  Elizabethan  dramatists.  I 
give  the  note  in  full.  "The  way  to  dusty  death — 

Til  dette  besynderlige  Udtiyk,  kan  foruden  hvad  Knight  og  Dyce  have  at 
citere,  endnu  citeres  af  Fords  Perkin  Wnrbeck,  1 1 ,  2,  “  I  take  my  leave  to  travel 
to  my  dust.” 

’’This  is,  of  course,  incorrect.  Cf.  Macbeth,  Variorum  Edition.  Ed. 
Furness.  Phila.  1903,  p.  40.  Note. 
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Hauge  was  a  careful  and  conscientious  scholar.  He  knew 
his  field  and  worked  with  the  painstaking  fidelity  of  the  man  who 
realizes  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  The  translation  he  gave  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  man — faithful,  laborious,  uninspired.  But  it 
is,  at  least,  sujjerior  to  Rosenfeldt  and  Sander,  and  Hauge  jus¬ 
tified  his  work  by  giving  to  his  countrymen  the  best  version  of 
Macbeth  up  to  that  time. 

Monrad  himself  reviewed  Hauge’s  Macbeth  in  a  careful  and 
well-informed  article,  in  Nor  disk  Tidsskrift  for  Videnskab  og  Litera- 
tur,  which  I  shall  review  later. 

D 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  modem  Norway  is  the  so-called  Landsmaal  movement.  It 
is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  movement  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  Norwegians  to  substitute  for  the  dominant  Dano- 
Norwegian  a  new  literary  language  based  on  the  “best”  dialects. 
This  language,  commonly  called  the  Landsmaal,  is,  at  all  events 
in  its  origin,  the  creation  of  one  man,  Ivar  Aasen.  Aasen  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar  in  1848,  and  the  first  edition 
of  his  dictionary  in  1850.  But  obviously  it  was  not  enough  to 
provide  a  grammar  and  a  word-book.  The  literary  powers  of 
the  new  language  must  be  developed  and  disciplined  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  Aasen  published  in  1853  Pr^er  of  Landsmaalet  i  Norge. 
The  little  volume  contains,  besides  other  material,  seven  trans¬ 
lations  from  foreign  classics;  among  these  is  Romeo’s  soliloquy 
in  the  balcony  scene.**  (Act  II,  Sc.  1)  This  modest  essay  of 
Aasen’s,  then,  antedates  Hauge’s  rendering  of  Macbeth  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  bit  of  Shakespeare  translation  in  Norway  since 
the  Coriolanus  of  1818. 

Aasen  knew  that  Landsmaal  was  adequate  to  the  expression 
of  the  homely  and  familiar.  But  would  it  do  for  belles  lettres? 
Han  Ixr  aat  Saar,  som  aldri  kende  Saar. — 

Men  hyst! — Kvat  Ljos  er  dat  dar  upp  i  glaset? 

Dat  er  i  Aust,  og  Julia  er  Soli. 

Sprett,  fagre  Sol,  og  tyn  dan  Maane-Skjegla,  ' 
som  alt  er  sjuk  og  bleik  av  berre  Ovund, 
at  hennar  Taus  er  fagrar’  en  ho  sj^lv. 

Ver  inkje  hennar  Taus;  dan  Ovundsykja, 

“Ivar  Aasen — Skrijter  i  Sanding — Christiania.  1911,  Vol.  11,  p.  165. 
Reprinted  from  Pr^er  af  Landsmaalet  i  Norge,  F^sle  Udgave.  Kristiania. 
1853,  p.  114. 
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so  sjukleg  gr0n  er  hennar  Jomfru-Klaednad; 
d’er  berre  Narr,  som  ber  ban.  Sleng  ban  av! 

Ja,  d’er  mi  Fru,  d’er  dan  eg  held  i  Hugen; 
aa,  giv  bo  badde  vist  dat,  at  bo  er  dat! 

Ho  talar,  utan  Ord.  Kvat  skal  bo  med  dei? 

Ho  tala  kann  med  Augom; — eg  vil  svara. 

Eg  er  for  djerv;  d’er  inkje  meg  bo  ser  paa, 
d’er  tvo  av  fegste  Stjernom  dar  paa  Himlen, 
som  gekk  ei  iErend,  og  fekk  bennar  Augo 
te  blinka  i  sin  Stad,  til  dei  kem  atter. 

Enn  um  dei  var  dar  sjdlve  Augo  bennar. 

Kinn-Ljosken  bennar  badde  skemt  dei  Stjemor, 
som  Dagsljos  skemmer  Lampen;  bennar  .Augo 
badd’  straatt  so  bjart  eit  Ljos  i  Himmels  H0gdi, 
at  Fuglar  song  og  Trudde,  dat  var  Dag. 

Sjaa,  kor  bo  ballar  Kinni  lint  paa  Handi, 

Aa,  giv  eg  var  ein  Vott  paa  denne  Handi 
at  eg  fekk  strjuka  Kinni  den. — Ho  talar. — 

Aa  tala  meir,  Ljos-Engel,  med  du  lyser 
so  klaart  i  denne  Natti  kring  mitt  Hovud, 
som  naar  dat  kem  ein  utfl0ygd  Himmels  Sending 
mot  Folk,  som  keika  seg  og  stira  beint  upp 
med  undrarsame  kvit-snudd’  Augo  mot  ban, 
naar  ban  skrid  um  dan  seinleg-sigand’  Sk>n 
og  sigler  yver  b0ge  Himmels  Barmen. 

It  was  no  peasant  jargon  that  Aasen  had  invented;  it  was  a 
literary  language  of  great  power  and  beauty  with  the  dignity  and 
fulness  of  any  other  literary  medium.  But  it  was  new  and  untried. 
It  had  no  literature.  Aasen,  accordingly,  set  about  creating 
one.  Indeed,  much  of  what  he  wrote  had  no  other  purpose. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  first  appearance  of  Shakespeare 
in  “Ny  Norsk”? 

First,  that  it  was  remarkably  felicitous. 

Kinn-Ljosken  badde  skemt  dei  Stemor 

som  Dagsljos  skemmer  Lampen,  bennar  Augo,  etc. 

That  is  no  inadequate  rendering  of: 

Two  of  tbe  fairest  stars  in  all  tbe  Heaven,  etc. 

And  equally  good  are  the  closing  lines  beginning: 

Aa  tala  meir,  Ljos-Engel  med  du  lyser,  etc. 

Foersom  is  deservedly  praised  for  his  translation  of  the  same 
lines,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  not  altogether  disastrous  to 
Aasen,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  lines  lack  some  of  Foersom’s  in¬ 
sinuating  softness: 
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Tal  alter,  Lysets  Engel!  thi  du  straaler 
i  Natten  saa  h(<iherlig  over  mig 
som  en  af  Nattens  vingede  Chcruber 
for  d0deliges  hinunelvendte  0ine,  etc. 

But  lines  like  these  have  an  admirable  and  perfect  loveliness: 
naar  han  skrid  um  dan  seinleg-sigand’  Skyi 
og  sigler  yver  h0ge  Hitnmels  Barmen. 

Aasen  busied  himself  for  some  years  with  this  effort  to  natura¬ 
lize  his  Landsmaal  in  all  the  forms  of  literature.  Apparently 
this  was  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  We  find  him  trying 
himself  in  this  sort  of  work  in  the  years  before  and  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Pr^er  af  Landsmaalet.  In  Skrifter  i  Samling  is  printed 
another  little  fragment  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  the  editor, 
without  giving  his  reasons,  assigns  to  a  date  earlier  than  that  of 
the  balcony  scene.  It  is  Mercutio’s  description  of  Queen  Mab 
(Act  I,  Sc.  4).  This  is  decidedly  more  successful  than  the  other. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  Norwegian  dialects  is  rich  in  words  of 
fairy-lore,  and  one  who  knew  this  word  treasure  as  Aasen  did  could 
render  the  fancies  of  Mercutio  with  something  very  near  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  Shakespeare  himself: 

No  ser  eg  vel,  at  ho  hev’  vote  hjaa  deg 
ho  gamle  Mabba,  Naerkona  aat  Vettom. 

So  lita  som  eln  Adelstein  i  Ringen 
paa  fremste  Fingren  paa  ein  verdug  Raadsmann, 
ho  kj0yrer  kring  med  smaa  Soldumbe-Flokar 
paa  Nasanna  aat  Folk,  dan  Tid  del  s0v. 

Hjulspikann’  henna  er  av  Koiiglef0ter, 

Vognfelden  er  av  Engjesprette-Vengjer, 
og  Taumann’  av  den  minste  Kongleveven. 

Av  Maanestraalanne  paa  Vatn  er  Selen, 
og  av  Sirissebein  er  Svipeskafted 
og  Svipesnerten  er  av  Agner  smaa. 

Skjotskaren  er  eit  nett  graakjola  My 
so  stort  som  Holva  av  ein  liten  M61, 
som  minste  Vaekja  krasa  kann  med  Fingren. 

Til  Vogn  ho  fekk  ei  holut  Haslenot 
av  Snikkar  Ikorn  elder  Natemakk, 
som  altid  var  Vognmakarann’  aat  Vettom.'* 

The  translation  ends  with  Mercutio’s  words: 

And  being  thus  frightened,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again. 

“  Ivar  Aasen:  Skrifter  i  Samling.  Christiania.  1911,  Vol.  I,  p.  166 
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In  my  opinion  this  is  consummately  well  done — at  once  accur¬ 
ate  and  redolent  of  p)oesy;  and  certainly  Aasen  would  have  been 
justified  in  feeling  that  Landsmaal  is  equal  to  Shakespeare’s 
most  airy  |>assages.  The  slight  inaccuracy  of  one  of  the  lines: 

Av  Maanestraalanne  paa  Vatn  er  Selen, 

for  Shakespeare’s: 

The  colors  of  the  moonshine’s  watery  beams, 

is  of  no  consequence.  The  discrepancy  was  doubtless  as  obvious 
to  the  translator  as  it  is  to  us. 

From  about  the  same  time  we  have  another  Shakespeare  frag¬ 
ment  from  Aasen’s  hand.  Like  the  Queen  Mab  passage,  it  was 
not  published  till  1911.“  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  it  is  a 
rendering  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy:  “To  be  or  not  to  be.”  This 
is,  of  course,  a  more  difficult  undertaking.  For  the  interests 
that  make  up  the  life  of  the  people — their  family  and  community 
affairs,  their  arts  and  crafts  and  folk-lore,  the  dialects  of  Norway, 
like  the  dialects  of  any  other  country,  have  a  vocabulary  amazingly 
rich  and  complete.”  But  not  all  ideas  belong  in  the  realm  of  the 
every-day,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Landsmaal  movement 
is  precisely  this — that  it  must  develop  a  “culture  language.” 
To  a  large  degree  it  has  already  done  so.  The  rest  is  largely  a 
matter  of  time.  And  surely  Ivar  Aasen’s  translation  of  the  famous 
soliloquy  proved  that  the  task  of  giving,  even  to  thought  as  sophis- 
cated  as  this,  adequate  and  final  expression  is  not  impossible.  The 
whole  is  worth  giving: 

Te  vera  elder  ei, — d’er  da  her  spyrst  um; 
um  d’er  meir  heirlegt  i  sitt  Brjost  aa  tola 
kvar  Styng  og  St(<yt  av  ein  hardsdkjen  Lagnad 
eld  taka  Vaapn  imot  eit  Hav  med  Harmar, 
staa  mot  og  slaa  del  veg? — ^Te  d(<y,  te  sova, 
alt  fraa  seg  gjort, — og  i  ein  S0mn  te  enda 
dan  Hjarteverk,  dei  tusend  timleg’  Stjiytar, 
som  Kjjft  er  Erving  til,  da  var  ein  Ende 
rett  storleg  ynskjande.  Te  djiy,  te  sova, 
ja  sova,  kanskje  drfjyma, — au,  d’er  Knuten. 

Fyr’  i  dan  Daudesfimn,  kva  Draum  kann  koma. 


'*Skrifter  i  Samling,  I,  168.  Kristiania.  1911. 
‘»Cf.  Alf  Torp.  Samliden,  XIX  (1908),  p.  483. 
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naar  mid  ha  kastat  av  dei  daudleg  Bandi, 

da  kann  vel  giv’  oss  Tankar;  da  er  Sakji, 

som  gjerer  Useldom  so  lang  i  Livet: 

kven  vilde  tolt  slikt  Hogg  og  Haad  i  Tidi, 

slik  sterk  Manns  Urett,  stolt  Manns  Skamlaus  Medferd. 

slik  vanvyrd  Elskhugs  Harm,  slik  Rettarljiysa, 

slikt  Embaet’s  Ovmod,  slik  Tilbakaspenning, 

som  tolug,  verdug  Mann  faer  av  uverdug; 

kven  vilde  da,  naar  sjjilv  han  kunde  10ysa 

seg  med  ein  nakjen  Odd?  Kven  bar  dan  Byrda 

so  sveitt  og  stynjand  i  so  leid  ein  Livnad, 

naar  inkj’an  ottast  eitkvart  etter  Dauden, 

da  uforfame  Land,  som  ingjen  Ferdmann 

er  komen  atter  fraa,  da  viller  Viljen, 

da  Iset  OSS  helder  ha  dan  Naud,  mid  hava, 

en  fly  til  onnor  Naud,  som  er  oss  ukjend. 

So  gjer  Samviskan  Slavar  av  oss  alle, 
so  bi  dan  fyrste,  djerve,  bjarte  Viljen 
skjemd  ut  med  blakke  Strik  av  Ettertankjen 
og  store  Tiltak,  som  var  Merg  og  Magt  i, 
maa  soleid  snu  seg  um  og  str^yma  ovugt 
og  tapa  Namn  av  Tiltak. 

This  is  a  distinctly  successful  attempt — exact,  fluent,  poetic. 
Compare  it  with  the  Danish  of  Foersom  and  Lembcke,  with  the 
Swedish  of  Hagberg,  or  the  new  Norwegian  “Riksmaal”  transla¬ 
tion,  and  Ivar  Aasen’s  early  Landsmaal  version  holds  its  own.  It 
keeps  the  right  tone.  The  dignity  of  the  original  is  scarcely 
marred  by  a  note  of  the  colloquial.  Scarcely  marred!  For  just 
as  many  Norwegians  are  offended  by  such  a  phrase  as  “Hennar 
Taus  er  fagrar’  en  ho  sj^lv”  in  the  balcony  scene,  so  many  more 
will  object  to  the  colloquial  “Au,  d’er  Knuten.  ”  Au  has  no 
place  in  dignified  verse,  and  surely  it  is  a  most  unhappy  equivalent 
for  “Ay,  there’s  the  rub.  ”  Aasen  would  have  replied  that  Hamlet’s 
words  are  themselves  colloquial;  but  the  English  conveys  no 
such  connotation  of  easy  speech  as  does  the  Landsmaal  to  a  great 
part  of  the  Norwegian  people.  But  this  is  a  trifle.  The  fact 
remains  that  Aasen  gave  a  noble  form  to  Shakespeare’s  noble 
verse. 


E 

For  many  years  the  work  of  Hauge  and  Aasen  stood  alone  in 
Norwegian  literature.  The  reading  pubhc  was  content  to  go  to 
Denmark,  and  the  growing  Landsmaal  literature  was  concerned 
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with  other  matters — first  of  all,  with  the  task  of  establishing  itself 
and  the  even  more  complicated  problem  of  finding  a  form — orthog¬ 
raphy,  syntax,  and  inflexions  which  should  command  general 
acceptance.  For  the  Landsmaal  of  Ivar  Aasen  was  frankly 
based  on  “  the  best  dialects,  ”  and  by  this  he  meant,  of  course,  the 
dialects  that  best  preserved  the  forms  of  the  Old  Norse.  These 
were  the  dialects  of  the  west  coast  and  the  mountains.  To  Aasen 
the  speech  of  the  towns,  of  the  south-east  coast  and  of  the  great 
eastern  valleys  and  uplands  was  corrupt  and  vitiated.  It  seemed 
foreign,  saturated  and  spoiled  by  Danish.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  saw  farther.  If  Landsmaal  was  to  strike  root, 
it  must  take  into  account  not  merely  “the  purest  dialects”  but 
the  speech  of  the  whole  country.  It  could  not,  for  example, 
retain  forms  like  “dat,”  “dan,”  etc.,  which  were  peculiar  to 
Sffndmjfr,  because  they  happened  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  Old 
Norse,  nor  should  it  insist  on  preterites  in  ode  and  participles  in 
ad  merely  because  these  forms  were  found  in  the  sagas.  We  can¬ 
not  enter  upon  this  subject;  we  can  but  point  out  that  this  move¬ 
ment  was  bom  almost  with  Landsmaal  itself,  and  that,  after 
Aasen’s  fragments,  the  first  Norwegian  translation  of  any  part 
of  Shakespeare  is  a  rendering  of  Sonnet  CXXX  in  popularized 
Eastern,  as  distinguished  from  Aasen’s  literary,  aristocratic  Western 
Landsmaal.  It  is  the  first  translation  of  a  Shakespearean  sonnet 
on  Norwegian  soil.  The  new  language  was  hewing  out  new  paths. 

Som  Soli  Augunn’  inkje  skjin, 
og  som  Koraller  inkje  Lipunn’  glansar, 
og  snjokvit  hev  ho  inkje  Halsen  sin, 
og  Gulihaar  inkje  Hove  hennar  kransar, 

Eg  baae  kvit’  og  raue  Roser  ser — , 
paa  Kinni  hennar  deira  Lit’  kje  blandast; 
og  meire  fin  vel  Blomsterangen  er, 
en  den  som  ut  fraa  Lipunn’  hennar  andast. 

Eg  h0yrt  hev  hennar  R^yst  og  veit  endaa, 
at  inkje  som  ein  Song  dei  Ixter  Ori; 
og  aldrig  hev  eg  set  en  Engel  gaa — 
og  gjenta  mi  ser  st^tt  eg  gaa  paa  Jori. 

Men  ho  er  stftrre  Lov  og  Aire  vaer 
enn  pyntedokkane  me  laana  Glansen. 

Den  reine  Hugen  seg  i  alting  ter, 
og  Ijost  ho  smilar  under  Brurekransen." 

••“Ein  Sonett  etter  William  Shakespeare.”  Fram — 1872. 
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Obviously  this  is  not  a  sonnet  at  all.  Not  only  does  the  trans¬ 
lator  ignore  Shakespeare’s  rime  scheme,  but  he  sets  aside  the  ele¬ 
mentary  definition  of  a  sonnet — ^a  poem  of  fourteen  lines.  We  have 
here  sixteen  lines  and  the  last  two  add  nothing  to  the  original. 
The  poet,  through  lack  of  skill,  has  simply  run  on.  He  could  have 
ended  with  line  14  and  then,  whatever  other  criticism  might  have 
been  passed  upon  his  work,  we  should  have  had  at  least  the  sonnet 
form.  The  additional  lines  are  in  themselves  fairly  good  poetry 
but  they  have  no  place  in  what  purports  to  be  translation.  The 
translator  signs  himself  simply  “  r.  ”  Whoever  he  was,  he  had  poetic 
feeling  and  power  of  expression.  No  mere  poetaster  could  have 
given  lines  so  exquisite  in  their  imagery,  so  full  of  music,  and  so 
happy  in  their  phrasing.  This  fact  in  itself  makes  it  a  poor  trans¬ 
lation,  for  it  is  rather  a  paraphrase  with  a  quality  and  excellence 
all  its  own.  Not  a  line  exactly  renders  the  English.  The  para¬ 
phrase  is  never  so  good  as  the  original  but,  considered  by  itself, 
it  is  good  poetry.  The  disillusionment  comes  only  with  com¬ 
parison.  On  the  whole,  this  second  attempt  to  put  Shakespeare 
into  Landsmaal  was  distinctly  less  successful  than  the  first.  As 
poetry  it  does  not  measure  up  to  Aasen;  as  translation  it  is  peri¬ 
phrastic,  arbitrary,  not  at  all  faithful. 

F 

The  translations  which  we  have  thus  far  considered  were  mere 
fragments — brief  soliloquies  or  a  single  sonnet,  and  they  were 
done  into  a  dialect  which  was  not  then  and  is  not  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  literary  language  of  the  country.  They  were  earnest  and, 
in  the  case  of  Aasen,  successful  attempts  to  show  that  Landsmaal 
was  adequate  to  the  most  varied  and  remote  of  styles.  But  many 
years  were  to  elapse  before  anyone  attempted  the  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  turning  any  considerable  part  of  Shakespeare  into 
“Modem  Norwegian.” 

Norway  still  relied,  with  no  apparent  sense  of  humiliation, 
on  the  translations  of  Shakesi)eare  as  they  came  up  from  Copen¬ 
hagen.  In  1881,  however,  Hartvig  Lassen  (1824-1897)  translated 
The  Merchant  of  Venice}^  Lassen  matriculated  as  a  student  in 

*•  Kj^bmanden  i  Venedig — Et  Skuespil  af  William  Shakespeare.  Oversat 
af  Hartvig  Lassen.  Udgivet  af  Selskabet  for  Folkeoplysningens  Fremme  som 
andet  Tillsegshefte  til  Folkevennen  for  1881.  Kristiania,  1881. 
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1842,  and  from  1850  supported  himself  as  a  literateur,  writing 
reviews  of  books  and  plays  for  Krydseren  and  Aftenposten.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  Artistic  Censor  at  the  theater,  and  in  that 
ofl&ce  translated  a  multitude  of  plays  from  almost  every  language 
of  Western  Europe.  His  published  translations  of  Shakesp>eare 
are,  however,  quite  unrelated  to  hi  -  theatrical  work.  They  were 
done  for  school  use  and  published  by  Selskabet  for  Folkeoplysnin- 
gens  Fremme  (Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education). 

To  Kj^bmanden  i  Venedig  there  is  no  introduction  and  no 
notes — merely  a  postscript  in  which  the  translator  declares  that 
he  has  endeavored  everjnvhere  faithfully  to  reproduce  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tone  of  the  play  and  to  preserve  the  concentration  of  style 
which  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  Shakespeare.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  indebtedness  to  the  Swedish  translation  by  Hagberg 
and  the  German  by  Schlegel.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  wide,  general  distribution  and  for  reading  in  the  schools, 
Lassen  cut  out  the  passages  which  he  deemed  unsuitable  for  the 
untutored  mind.  “But,”  he  adds,  “with  the  exception  of  the 
last  scene  of  Act  HI,  which,  in  its  expurgated  form,  would  be  too 
fragmentary  (and  which,  indeed,  does  not  bear  any  immediate 
relation  to  the  action),  only  a  few  isolated  passages  have  been  cut. 
Shakespeare  has  lost  next  to  nothing,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
gained  if  I  have  hereby  removed  one  ground  for  the  hesitation 
which  most  teachers  would  feel  in  using  the  book  in  the  public 
schools.”  In  Act  III,  Scene  5  is  omitted  entirely,  and  obvious 
passages  in  other  parts  of  the  play. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  Lassen  did  little  more  than 
“norvagicize”  Lembcke’s  Danish  renderings.  And  certainly 
even  the  most  cursory  reading  will  show  that  he  had  Lembcke  at 
hand.  But  comparison  will  also  show  that  variations  from  Lembcke 
are  numerous  and  considerable.  Lassen  was  a  man  of  letters, 
a  critic,  and  a  good  student  of  foreign  languages,  but  he  was  no 
poet,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice  is,  generally  speaking,  much 
inferior  to  Lembcke’s.  Compare,  for  example,  the  exquisite 
opening  of  the  fifth  act: 


Lassen 

Lor:  Klart  skinner  Maanen,  i  en  Nat 
som  denne, 

da  Vinden  gled  med  Lys  igjen- 
nem 


Lembcke 

Klart  skinner  Maanen,  i  en  Nat  som 
denne, 

mens  Luftningen  saa  sagte  kyssed 
Traeet 


og  alt  var  tyst:  i  slig  en  Nat 
forvist 

trojas  MurtinderTroilus  besteg, 
til  Graekerlejren,  til  sin  Cres- 
sida 

udsukkende  sin  Sjael. 

Jes\  I  slig  en  Nat 

sig  Thisbe  listed  sengstelig,  over 
Duggen 

saa  Livens  Skygge  f^r  hun  saa 
den  selv, 

og  Ifib  forskrxkket  bort. 

Lor:  I  slig  en  Nat 

stod  Dido  ir.ed  en  Vidjevaand  i 
Haanden 

paa  vilden  strand,  og  vinked  til 
Kartago 

sin  elsker  hjem  igjen. 

Jes\  I  slig  en  Nat 

Medea  plukked  Galder-Urt  for 
Aeson 

bans  Ungdom  at  fomy. 

Lor:  I  slig  en  Nat 

stjal  Jessica  sig  fra  den  rige 
J)<de, 

Ljfb  fra  Venedig  med  er  lystig 
Elsker 

til  Belmont  uden  Stands. 

/m:  I  slig  en  Nat 

svor  ung  Lorenzo  at  ban  elsked 
bende, 

stjal  bendes  Sjael  med  mange 
Troskabsl)<ftcr 
og  ikke  et  var  sandt. 

Lor:  I  slig  en  Nat 

skj|<n  Jessica,  den  lille  Klaffer- 
tunge, 

10i  paa  sin  Elsker,  og  ban  tilgav 
bende. 

Jes\  Jeg  gad  fortalt  dig  mer  om  sbg 
en  Nat, 

bvis  jeg  ei  b^rte  nogen  komm- 
tys! 


at  knapt  det  sused,  i  en  saadan  Nat 

steg  Troilus  vist  up  paa  Trojas  Mur 
og  sukked  ud  sin  Sjsel  mod  Graeker¬ 
lejren 

der  gjemte  Cressida. 

En  saiadan  Nat 
gik  Tbisbe  bange  trippende  paa  Dug¬ 
gen 

og  ffjned  livens  Skygge  f(<r  den  selv 

og  l)<b  forfaerdet  bort. 

En  sauidan  Nat 
stod  Dido  med  en  Vidjekvist  i 
Haanden 

paa  vilden  Strand  og  vinkede  sin  Elsker 
tilbage  til  Cartbagos  Kyst. 

Det  var 

en  saadan  Nat,  da  sankede  Medea 

de  Troldomsurter  der  foryngede  den 
gamle  Aeson. 

Og  en  saadan  Nat 
sneg  Jessica  sig  fra  den  rige  J^de 
og  med  en  Landstryger  fra 

Venedig 

berbid  til  Belmont. 

Og  en  saadan  Nat 
svor  ung  Lorenzo  bende  Kjaerligbed 

og  stjal  med  Troskabseder  bendes 
Hjerte 

og  aldrig  en  var  sand. 

I  slig  en  Nat 

bagtalte  just  skj^n  Jessica  sin  Elsker 

ret  som  en  lille  Trold,  og  ban  tilgav 
det. 

Jeg  skulde  sagtens  “ovematte”  dig 
bvis  ingen  kom;  men  tys,  jeg  h^rer  der 
Trin  af  en  Mand. 


Lembeke’s  version  is  faithful  to  the  pK)int  of  slavishness. 
Compare,  for  example,  “Jeg  skulde  sagtens  overnatte  dig”  with 
“I  would  outnight  you.”  Lassen,  though  never  grossly  inaccur- 
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ate,  allows  himself  greater  liberties.  Compare  lines  2-6  with 
the  original  and  with  Lembcke  In  every  case  the  Danish  ver¬ 
sion  is  more  faithful  than  the  Norwegian.  And  more  mellifluous. 
Why  Lassen  should  choose  such  clumsy  and  banal  lines  as: 

I  slig  en  Nat 

Trojas  Murtinder  Troilus  besteg 

when  he  could  have  used  Lembcke’s,  is  inexplicable  except  on 
the  hyjwthesis  that  he  was  eager  to  prove  his  own  originality. 
The  remainder  of  Lorenzo’s  first  speech  is  scarcely  better.  It  is 
neither  good  translation  nor  decent  verse. 

In  1882  came  Lassen’s  Julius  Caesar, likewise  published  as 
a  supplement  to  Folkevennen  for  use  in  the  schools.  A  short 
postscript  tells  us  that  the  principles  which  governed  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  earlier  play  have  governed  here  also.  Lassen  speci¬ 
fically  declares  that  he  used  Foersom’s  translation  (Copenhagen, 
1811)  as  the  basis  for  the  translation  of  Antony’s  oration.  A  com¬ 
parison  shows  that  in  this  scene  Lassen  follows  Foersom  closely — 
he  keeps  archaisms  which  Lembcke  amended.  One  or  two  in- 


stances: 

Foersom: 

Seer,  her  foer  Casii  Dolk  igjennem  den; 
seer,  hvilken  Rift  den  nidske  Casca  gjorde; 
her  ranuned’  den  hffitelskte  Bruti  Dolk,  etc. 

Lembcke: 

Se,  her  foer  Cassius’  Dolk  igjennem  den; 
se  hvilken  Rift  den  onde  Casca  gjorde. 

Her  stfildte  Brutus  den  h^itelskede,  etc. 

Lassen: 

Se!  her  foer  Casii  Dolk  igjennem  den; 
se  hvilken  Rift  den  onde  Casca  gjorde. 

Her  rammed  den  hflielskte  Bruti  Dolk,  etc. 

For  the  rest,  a  reading  of  this  translation  leaves  the  same  im¬ 
pression  as  a  reading  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice — it  is  a  reasonably 
good  piece  of  work  but  distinctly  inferior  to  Foersom  and  to 
Lembcke’s  modernization  of  Foersom.  Lassen  clearly  had 
Lembcke  at  hand;  he  seldom,  however,  followed  him  for  more 
than  a  line  or  two.  What  is  more  important  is  that  there  are 
reminiscences  of  Foersom  not  only  in  the  funeral  scene,  where 

**  Julius  Caesar.  Et  Skuespil  af  William  Shakesp>eare.  Oversat  af 
Hartvig  Lassen.  Udgivet  af  Selskabet  for  Folkeoplysningens  Fremme  som 
ffirste  Tillxgshcfte  til  Folkevennen  for  1882.  Kristiania,  1882.  Gr)<ndal 
og  .Sdn. 
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1  Lassen  himself  acknowledges  the  fact,  but  elsewhere.  Note  a 

1  few  lines  from  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  (Act  IV, 

1  Sc.  3)  beginning  with  Cassius’  speech: 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself. 

1  Foersom  (Ed.  1811)  has: 

Cos: 

Tir  mig  ei  mer  at  jeg  ei  glemmer  mig; 
husk  Eders  Vel — og  frist  mig  ikke  mere. 

Bru: 

Bort,  svage  Mand! 

Cas: 

Er  dette  muligt? 

Bru: 

H0r  mig;  jeg  vil  tale. 

Skal  jeg  for  Eders  vilde  Sind  mig  bjitie? 

Troer  I  jeg  kyses  af  en  gal  Mands  Blik? 

f" 

Cas: 

0  Guder,  Guder!  skal  jeg  taale  dette?  | 

Bru: 

Ja,  meer.  Brum  saa  dette  stolte  Hierte  brister ; 

Gak,  viis  den  Hasftighed  for  Eders  Traelle, 

og  faa  dem  til  at  skielve.  Skal  jeg  vige,  ; 

og  Eder?  Skal  jeg  staae  og  b^ie 

mig  under  Eders  Luners  Arrighed? 

Ved  Gudeme,  I  skal  nedsvaelge  selv 
al  Eders  Galdes  Gift,  om  end  I  brast; 
thi  fra  i  dag  af  bruger  jeg  Jer  kun 
til  Moerskab,  ja  til  latter  naar  I  vredes. 

> 

And  Lassen  has: 

Cos: 

Tirr  mig  ei  mer;  jeg  kunde  glemme  mig. 

Taenk  paa  dit  eget  Vel,  frist  mig  ei  laenger. 

Bru: 

Bort,  svage  Mandl 

Cas: 

Er  dette  muligt? 

Bru: 

H^r  mig,  jeg  vil  tale. 

Skal  jeg  mig  b^ie  for  din  Vredes  Nykker? 

Og  skraemmes,  naar  en  gal  Mand  glor  paa  mig? 

Cas: 

0  Guder,  Guder!  maa  jeg  taale  dette? 

Bru: 

Dette,  ja  mer  end  det.  Stamp  kun  mod  Brodden, 
ras  kun,  indtil  dit  stolte  Hjerte  brister; 
lad  dine  Slaver  se  hvor  arg  du  er 
og  skjelve.  Jeg — skal  jeg  tilside  smutte? 

Jeg  gjdre  Krus  for  dig?  Jeg  krumme  Ryg  ) 

naar  det  behager  dig?  Ved  Gudeme! 

Du  selv  skal  suelge  al  din  Galdes  Gift,  ^ 

om  saa  du  brister;  thi  fra  denne  Dag 
jeg  bruger  dig  til  Moro,  ja  til  Latter, 
naar  du  er  ilsk. 

The  italicized  passages  show  that  the  influence  of  Foersom 

was  felt  in  more 
instances. 

than  one  scene.  It  would  be  easy  to  jrive  other  • 

1 

i 

After  all  this,  we  need  scarcely  more  than  mention  Lassen’s 
Macbeth^^  published  in  1883.  The  usual  brief  note  at  the  end  of 
the  play  gives  the  usual  information  that,  out  of  regard  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  translation  has  been  made,  certain  parts 
of  the  porter  scene  and  certain  speeches  by  Malcolm  in  Act  IV, 
Sc.  3  have  been  cut.  Readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  picking 
them  out. 

Macbeth  is,  like  all  Lassen’s  work,  dull  and  prosaic.  Like 
his  other  translations  from  Shakespeare,  it  has  never  become 
popular.  The  standard  translation  in  Norway  is  still  the 
Foersom-Lembcke,  a  trifle  nationalized  with  Norwegian  words  and 
phrases  whenever  a  new  acting  version  is  to  be  prepared.  And 
while  it  is  not  true  that  Lassen’s  translations  are  merely  norva- 
gicized  editions  of  the  Danish,  it  is  true  that  they  are  often  so 
little  independent  of  them  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  supersede 
the  work  of  Foersom  and  Lembcke. 

G 

Norwegian  translations  of  Shakesp>eare  cannot,  thus  far,  be 
called  distinguished.  There  is  no  complete  edition  either  in 
Riksmaal  or  Landsmaal.  A  few  sonnets,  a  play  or  two,  a  scrap 
of  dialogue — Norway  has  little  Shakespeare  translation  of  her 
own.  Qualitatively,  the  case  is  somewhat  better.  Several 
of  the  renderings  we  have  considered  are  extremely  credit¬ 
able,  though  none  of  them  can  be  compared  with  the  best  in 
Danish  or  Swedish.  It  is  a  grateful  task,  therefore,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  translations  by  Christen  Collin.  They  are  not  num¬ 
erous — only  eleven  short  fragments  published  as  illustrative 
material  in  his  school  edition  (English  text)  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice—^  but  they  are  of  notable  quality, and  they  save  the  Riksmaal 
literature  from  the  reproach  of  surrendering  completely  to  the 
Landsmaal  the  task  of  turning  Shakespeare  into  Norwegian. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  from  Macbeth  and  Othello,  the 
selections  are  all  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

^Macbeth.  Tragedie  af  William  Shakespeare.  Oversat  af  H.  Lassen. 
Udgivet  af  Selskabet  for  Folkeoplysningens  Fremme  som  andet  Tillaegshefte  til 
Folkevmnen  for  1883.  Kristiania.  Gr^ndal  og  Sf<n. 

^  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Med  Indledning  og  Anmaerkninger  ved  Christen 
Collin.  Kristiania.  1902.  (This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  sonnets  referred  to  below.) 
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A  good  part  of  Collin’s  success  must  be  attributed  to  his 
intimate  familiarity  with  English.  The  fine  nuances  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  do  not  escape  him,  and  he  can  use  it  not  with  precision 
merely  but  with  audacity  and  power.  Long  years  of  close  and 
sympathetic  association  with  the  literature  of  England  has  made 
English  well-nigh  a  second  mother  tongue  to  this  fine  and  appre¬ 
ciative  critic.  But  he  is  more  than  a  critic.  He  has  more  than 
a  little  of  the  true  poet’s  insight  and  the  true  poet’s  gift  of  song. 
All  this  has  combined  to  give  us  a  body  of  translations  which,  for 
fine  felicity,  stand  unrivalled  in  Dano-Norwegian.  Many  of 
these  have  been  prepared  for  lecture  purposes  and  have  never 
been  printed.*®  Only  a  few  have  been  perpetuated  in  this  text 
edition  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  We  shall  discuss  the  edition 
itself  below.  Our  concern  here  is  with  the  translations.  We 
remember  Lassen’s  and  Lembcke’s  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  Collin 
is  more  successful  than  his  countryman. 

Lor:  Hvor  Maanen  straaler!  I  en  nat  som  denne, 

da  milde  vindpust  kyssed  skovens  traer 
og  alting  var  saa  tyst,  i  slig  en  nat 
Troilus  kanske  steg  op  paa  Trojas  mure 
og  stf^nned  ud  sin  sja:l  mod  Graekerteltene 
hvor  Cressida  laa  den  nat. 

Jes :  I  slig  en  nat 

kom  Thisbe  angstfuldt  trippende  over  duggen, — 
saa  livens  skygge,  hun  saa  den  selv, 
og  l0b  forskraekket  bort. 

Lor  :  I  slig  en  nat 

stod  Dido  med  en  vidjekvist  i  haand 
paa  havets  strand  og  vinkede  ./Eneas 
tilbage  til  Kauthago. 

Jes :  I  slig  en  nat 

Medea  sanked  urter  som  foryngede 
den  gamle  /Esons  liv. 

Lor:  I  slig  en  nat 

stjal  Jessica  sig  fra  den  rige  Jftde 

med  en  forfljiien  elsker  fra  Venedig 
og  fandt  i  Belmont  ly. 

Jes:  I  en  saadan  nat 

svor  ung  Lorenzo  at  hun  var  ham  kjaer 
og  stjal  med  mange  eder  hendes  hjerte, 
men  ikke  en  var  sand. 

“  I  have  seen  these  translations  in  the  typewritten  copies  which  Professor 
Collin  distributed  among  his  students. 
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Lor-.  I  slig  en  nat 

skj0n  Jessica,  den  lille  heks,  bagtalte 
sin  elsker  og  ban-  tilgav  hende  alt. 

“A  translation  of  this  passage,”  says  Collin,^  “can  hardly  be 
more  than  an  approximation,  but  its  inadequacy  will  only  empha¬ 
size  the  beauty  of  the  original.”  Nevertheless  we  have  here 
more  than  a  feeble  approximation.  It  is  not  equal  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  it  is  good  Norwegian  poetry  and  as  faithful  as  trans¬ 
lation  can  or  need  be.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  giving  Portia’s 
plea  for  mercy,  but  I  shall  give  instead  Collin’s  striking  rendering 
of  Shylock’s  arraignment  of  Antonio:^® 

Signor  Antonio,  mangen  en  gang  og  tit 
bar  paa  Rialto  torv  I  skja;Idt  mig  ud 
for  mine  pengelaan  og  mine  renter.  .  .  . 

Jeg  bar  det  med  taalmodigt  skuldertraek, 
for  taalmod  er  jo  blit  vor  stammes  merke. 

I  kalder  mig  en  vantro,  blodgrisk  hund 
og  spytter  paa  min  j^diske  gaberdin — 
bvorfor?  for  brug  af  bvad  der  er  mit  egetl 
Nu  sjmes  det,  I  tra;ngcr  til  min  bjxlp. 

Nei  virkelig?  I  kommer  nu  til  mig 
og  siger:  Sbylock,  laan  os  penge, — I, 
som  slsengte  eders  slim  ben  paa  mit  skjaeg 
og  satte  foden  ptaa  mig,  som  I  spxndte, 
en  kj^ter  fra  Jer  d0r,  I  be’r  om  penge  I 
Hvad  skal  jeg  svare  vel?  Skal  jeg  ’ke  svare: 

Har  en  bund  penge?  Er  det  muligt,  at 
en  kj0ter  bar  tre  tusinde  dukater? 

Eller  skal  jeg  bukke  dybt  og  i  trxUetone 
med  sxnket  r^st  og  underdanig  bvisken 
formxle: 

“Min  berre,  I  spytted  paa  mig  sidste  onsdag, 
en  anden  dag  I  spxndte  mig,  en  tredje 
I  kaldte  mig  en  bund;  for  al  den  artigbed 
jeg  laaner  Jer  saa  og  saa  mange  penge?  ” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Collin  did  not  give  us  Shylock’s 
still  more  impassioned  outburst  to  Salarino  in  Act  III.  He  would 
have  done  it  well. 

“  Collin,  op.  cit.,  Indledning,  XII. 

» CoUin,  op.  cU.,  Indledning,  XXVI.  (.1/.  of  V.,  1-3) 
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It  would  be  a  gracious  task  to  give  more  of  this  translator’s 
work.  It  is,  slight  though  its  quantity,  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  body  of  excellent  translation  literature  of  the  world.  I  shall 
quote  but  one  more  passage,  a  few  lines  from  Macbeth.^ 

“Det  tyktes  mig  som  hj<rte  jeg  en  rj^st; 

Sov  aldrig  mer!  Macbeth  har  myrdet  sf<vnen, 
den  skyldfri  s)<vn,  som  lf<ser  sorgens  floke, 
hvert  daglivs  d^d,  et  bad  for  m^dig  m$iie, 
balsam  for  sjaelesaar  og  alnaturens 
den  sjide  efterret, — dog  hovednaeringen 
ved  livets  gjaestebud.  .  .  . 

Hvad  er  det,  du  mener? 

“Sov  aldrig  mer,”  det  skreg  til  hele  huset. 

Glamis  har  myrdet  Sffvnen,  derfor  Cawdor 
skal  aldrig  mer  faa  sfjvn, — Macbeth, 

Macbeth  skal  aldrig  mer  faa  sjivn!” 

H 

We  have  hitherto  discussed  the  Norwegian  translations  of 
Shakespeare  in  almost  exact  chronological  order.  It  has  been 
possible  to  do  this  because  the  plays  have  either  been  translated 
by  a  single  man  and  issued  close  together,  as  in  the  case  of  Hartvig 
Lassen,  or  they  have  appeared  separately  from  the  hands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  translators  and  at  widely  different  periods.  We  come  now, 
however,  to  a  group  of  translations  which,  although  the  work  of 
different  men  and  published  independently  from  1901  to  1912, 
nevertheless  belong  together.  They  are  all  in  Landsmaal  and 
they  represent  quite  clearly  an  effort  to  enrich  the  literature  of 
the  new  dialect  with  translations  from  Shakespeare.  To  do  this 
successfully  would,  obviously,  be  a  great  gain.  The  Maalstraevere 
would  thereby  prove  the  capacity  of  their  tongue  for  the  highest, 
most  exotic  forms  of  literature.  They  would  give  to  it,  more¬ 
over,  the  discipline  which  the  translation  of  foreign  classics  could 
not  fail  to  afford.  It  was  thus  a  renewal  of  the  missionary  spirit 
of  Ivar  Aasen.  And  behind  it  all  was  the  defiant  feeling  that 
Norwegians  should  have  Shakespeare  in  Norwegian,  not  in  Danish 
or  bastard  Danish. 

The  spirit  of  these  translations  is  obvious  enough  from  the 
opening  sentence  of  Madhus’  preface  to  his  translation  of  Macbeth'?^ 

■  Collin,  op.  cit.,  Indledning,  XXV.  Macbeth  II,  1. 

’^William  Shakespeare:  Macbeth.  I  norsk  Umskrift  ved  Olav  Madhus. 

Kristiania.  1901.  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co. 
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“I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  publish  this  first  attempt  at 
a  Norwegian  translation  of  Shakespeare  if  competent  men  had 
not  urged  me  to  do  so.”  It  is  frankly  declared  to  be  the  first 
Norwegian  translation  of  Shakespeare.  Hauge  and  Lassen,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  translator  of  1818,  are  curtly  dismissed  from 
Norwegian  literature.  They  belong  to  Denmark.  This  might  be 
true  if  it  were  not  for  the  bland  assumption  that  nothing  is  really 
Norwegian  except  what  is  written  in  the  dialect  of  a  particular 
group  of  Norwegians.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  “Maal- 
straevere”  is  the  inability  to  comprehend  the  simple  fact  that  lan¬ 
guage  has  no  natural,  instinctive  connection  with  race.  An 
American  bom  in  America  of  Norwegian  parents  may,  if  his 
parents  are  energetic  and  circumstances  favorable,  learn  the 
tongue  of  his  father  and  mother,  but  his  natural  speech,  the  medium 
he  uses  easily,  his  real  mother-tongue,  will  be  English.  Will  it 
be  contended  that  this  American  has  lost  anything  in  spiritual 
power  or  linguistic  facility?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  use  of 
Danish  in  Norway  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  stirring 
up  a  bitter  war  between  the  two  literary  languages  or  the  two 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  but  it  has  imposed  no  bonds  on  the 
literary  or  intellectual  powers  of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  these  people  have  long  used  the  language 
as  their  own.  And  because  they  live  in  Norway  they  have  made 
the  speech  Norwegian.  Despite  its  Danish  origin,  Dano-Nor- 
wegian  is  today  as  truly  Norwegian  as  any  other  Norwegian 
dialect,  and  in  its  literary  form  it  is,  in  a  sense,  more  Norwegian 
than  the  literary  Landsmaal,  for  the  language  of  Bj^mson  has 
grown  up  gradually  on  Norwegian  soil;  the  language  of  Ivar 
Aasen  is  not  yet  acclimatized. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  not  do  to  let  Madhus’  calm  assertion 
go  unchallenged.  The  fact  is  that  to  a  large  part  of  the  Norwegian 
people  Lassen’s  translations  represent  merely  a  slightly  Dani- 
cized  form  of  their  own  language,  while  to  the  same  people  the 
language  of  Madhus  is  at  least  as  foreign  as  Swedish.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  “  Sprogstriden.  ”  We  may  give 
full  recognition  to  Landsmaal  without  subscribing  to  the  creed  of 
enthusiasts.  And  it  is  still  easier  to  give  credit  to  the  excellence 
of  the  Shakespeare  translations  in  Landsmaal  without  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  partisanship  of  the  translator.  What  shall 
we  say,  then,  of  the  Macbeth  of  Olav  Madhus? 
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First,  that  it  is  decidedly  good.  The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  is 
stark,  grim,  stem,  and  the  vigorous,  resonant  Norwegian  fits 
admirably.  There  is  little  opportunity,  as  in  Aasen’s  selections 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  those  unfortunate  contrasts  between 
the  homespun  of  the  modern  dialect  and  the  exquisite  silk  and 
gossamer  of  the  vocabulary  of  romance  of  a  “  cultured  language.  ” 
Madhus  has  been  successful  in  rendering  into  Landsmaal  scenes 
as  different  as  the  witch-scene,  the  porter-scene  (which  Lassen 
omitted  for  fear  it  would  contaminate  the  minds  of  school  children), 
the  exquisite  lines  of  the  King  and  Banquo  on  their  arrival  at 
Macbeth’s  castle,  and  Macbeth’s  last,  tragic  soliloquy  when  he 
learns  of  the  death  of  his  queen. 

Duncan  and  Banquo  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Macbeth  and  Dun¬ 
can  speaks  those  lovely  lines:  “This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seat,” 
etc.  Madhus  translates: 

Ho  hev  eit  fagert  laegje,  denne  borgi, 
og  lufti  lyar  seg  og  gjer  seg  smeiki 
aat  vaare  glade  sansar. 

Sumar-gjesten, 
den  tempel-kjaere  svala,  vitnar  med, 
at  himlens  ande  blakrar  smeikin  her, 
med  di  at  ho  so  gjeme  her  vil  byggje. 

Det  finst  kje  sule  eller  takskjeggs  livd 
og  ikkje  voll  hell  vigskar,  der  ei  ho 
hev  hengt  si  lette  seng  og  bame-vogge. 

Der  ho  mest  bur  og  braeer,  hev  eg  merkt  meg, 
er  lufti  herleg. 

This  is  as  light  and  luminous  as  possible.  Contrast  it  with 
the  slow,  solemn  tempo  of  the  opening  of  Act  I,  Sc.  7 — Macbeth’s 
“If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done,”  etc. 

Um  det  var  gjorc,  naar  d’er  gjort,  var  det  vsel, 

um  det  vart  snart  gjort;  kunde  Iflynmordsverke, 

stengje  og  binde  alle  vonde  fylgdir 

og,  med  aa  faa  hurt  honom,  naa  sitt  maal, 

so  denne  eine  st^yten  som  maa  til, 

vart  enden,  alt,  det  siste  som  det  fyrste 

i  tidi  her — den  havsens  f<yr  og  bode 

me  sit  paa  no — , — med  live  som  kjem  etter 

det  fekk  daa  vaage  voni.  Men  i  slikt 

vert  domen  sagd  alt  her.  Blodtankane, 

me  el,  kjem  vaksne  att  og  piner  oss, 

som  gav  deim  liv  og  fostra  deim;  og  drykken, 
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som  me  hev  blanda  eiter  i  aat  andre, 
vert  eingong  uta  miskunn  bodin  fram 
av  rettferds  hand  aat  vaare  eigne  munnar. 

The  deep  tones  of  a  language  born  in  mountains  and  along 
fjords  finely  re-echo  the  dark  broodings  in  Macbeth’s  soul. 

Or  take  still  another  example,  the  witch-scene  in  Act  IV.  It 
opens  in  Madhus’  version: 

Fyrste  licks:  Tri  gong  mjava  brandut  katt. 

Andre  licks:  Tri  og  ein  gong  bust-svin  peip. 

Tridje  licks:  Val-ramn  skrik.  D’er  tid,  d’er  tid. 

Fyrsle  licks:  Ring  um  grj’ta  gjeng  me  tri; 

sleng  forgiftigt  seid — mang  i. 

Gyrme-gro,  som  under  stein 
dagar  tredive  og  ein 
sveita  eiter,  lat  og  leid, 
koke  fyrst  i  vaaro  seid. 

A  lie  :  Tvifaldt  trael  og  m^da  duble; 

brand  frase,  seid  buble! 

Andre  licks:  M^yrkjdt  av  ein  myr-orm  kald 

so  i  gryta  koke  skal. 

0dle-augo,  skinnveng-haar, 
hundetunge,  froskelaar, 
slSve-brodd,  firfisle-sv6rd, 
ule-veng  og  lyngaal-sp6rd 
til  eit  seid  som  sinn  kann  rengje 
hel-sodd-heitt  seg  saman  mengje! 

This  is  not  only  accurate;  it  is  a  decidedly  successful  imitation 
of  the  movement  of  the  original.  Madhus  has  done  a  first-rate 
piece  of  work.  The  language  of  witch-craft  is  as  international 
as  the  language  of  science.  But  only  a  poet  can  turn  it  to  poetic 
use. 

Not  quite  so  successful  is  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  when  the  death 
of  Lady  Macbeth  is  announced  to  him: 

Det  skuld’  ho  drygt  med. 

Aat  slikt  eit  ord  var  komi  betre  stund. — 

“I  morgo”  og  “i  morgo”  og  “i  morgo,” 
slik  sig  det  smaatt  fram  etter,  dag  for  dag, 
til  siste  ord  i  livsens  sogubok; 
og  kvart  “i  gaar”  hev  daarer  vegen  lyst 
til  dust  og  daude. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  fault  lies,  but  the  thing 
seems  uncouth,  a  trifle  too  colloquial  and  peasant-like.  The 
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fault  may  be  the  translator’s,  but  something  must  also  be  charged 
to  his  medium.  The  passage  in  Shakespeare  is  simple  but  it 
breathes  distinction.  The  Landsmaal  version  is  merely  collo¬ 
quial,  even  banal.  One  fine  line  there  is: 

“til  siste  ord  i  livsens  sogubok.” 

But  the  rest  suggests  too  plainly  the  limitations  of  an  uncultivated 
speech. 

In  1905  came  a  translation  oi  The  Merchant  of  Venice  by  Mad- 
hus,“  and,  uniform  with  it,  a  little  book — Soga  um  Kaupmannen  i 
Venetia  (The  Story  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice)  in  which  the  action 
of  the  play  is  told  in  simple  prose.  In  the  appendatory  notes  the 
translator  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Ame  Garborg — “Arne 
Garborg  hev  gjort  mig  framifraa  god  hjelp,  her  som  med  Macbeth. 
Takk  og  aere  hev  han.  ” 

What  we  have  said  of  Macbeth  applies  with  no  less  force  here. 
The  translation  is  more  than  merely  creditable — it  is  distinctly 
good.  And  certainly  it  is  no  small  feat  to  have  translated  Shake¬ 
speare  in  all  his  richness  and  fulness  into  what  was  only  fifty  years 
ago  a  rustic  and  untrained  dialect.  It  is  the  best  answer  possible 
to  the  charge  often  made  against  Landsmaal  that  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  convey  the  subtle  thought  of  high  and  cosmopolitan 
culture.  This  was  the  indictment  of  Bjy^mson,**  of  philologists 
like  Torp,*®  and  of  a  literary  critic  like  Hjalmar  Christensen.*^ 
The  last  named  sp>eaks  repeatedly  of  the  feebleness  of  Landsmaal 
when  it  swerves  from  its  task  of  depicting  peasant  life.  His  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  poetry  of  Ivar  Mortensen  is  one  long  variation  of  this 
theme — the  immaturity  of  Landsmaal.  All  of  this  is  true.  A 
finished  literary  language,  even  when  its  roots  go  deep  into  a 
sp)oken  language,  cannot  be  created  in  a  day.  It  must  be  en¬ 
riched  and  elaborated,  and  it  must  gain  flexibility  from  constant 
and  varied  use.  It  is  precisely  this  apprentice  stage  that  Lands¬ 
maal  is  now  in.  The  finished  “Kultursprache”  will  come  in 
good  time.  No  one  who  has  read  Garborg  will  deny  that  it  can 

“  William  Shakespeare — Kaupmannen  i  Venelia.  Paa  Norsk  ved  Olav 
Madhus.  Oslo.  1905. 

**  Bjjimson:  Vorl  Sprog. 

•"Torp.  SanUiden,  Vol.  XIX  (1908),  p.  408. 

•'  Vor  Literatur. 
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convey  the  subtlest  emotions;  and  Madhus’  translations  of  Shake¬ 
speare  are  further  evidence  of  its  possibilities. 

That  Madhus  does  not  measure  up  to  his  original  will  astonish 
no  one  who  knows  Shakespeare  translations  in  other  languages. 
Even  Tieck’s  and  Schlegel’s  German,  or  Hagberg’s  Swedish,  or 
Foersom’s  Danish  is  no  substitute  for  Shakesp)eare.  Whether  or 
not  Madhus  measures  up  to  these  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but  I 
feel  very  certain  that  he  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
Danish  versions  by  Wolff,  Meisling,  Wosemose,  or  even  Lembcke, 
or  with  the  Norwegian  versions  of  Hauge  and  Lassen.  The 
feeling  that  one  gets  in  reading  Madhus  is  not  that  he  is  uncouth, 
still  less  inaccurate,  but  that  in  the  presence  of  great  imaginative 
richness  he  becomes  cold  and  barren.  We  felt  it  less  in  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  where  romantic  color  is  absent;  we  feel  it  strongly  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  the  richness  of  romance  is  instinct 
in  every  line.  The  opening  of  the  play  offers  a  jierfect  illustration. 
In  answer  to  Antonio’s  complaint  “In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I 
am  so  sad,”  etc,  Salarino  replies  in  these  stately  and  sounding 
lines: 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 

There,  where  your  argosies,  with  portly  sail, —  * 

Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood. 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traflSckers 
That  curt’sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 

As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

The  picture  becomes  very  much  less  stately  in  Norwegian 
folk-speech: 

Paa  storehave  huskar  hugen  din, 
der  dine  langferd-skip  med  staute  segl 
som  hovdingar  og  herremenn  paa  sjd 
i  drusteferd,  aa  kalle,  gagar  seg 
paa  baara  millom  kraemarskutur  smaa’, 
som  nigjer  aat  deim  og  som  helsar  audmjukt 
naar  dei  med  vovne  vengir  framum  stryk. 

The  last  two  lines  are  adequate,  but  the  rest  has  too  much 
the  flavor  of  Ole  and  Peer  discussing  the  fate  of  their  fishing- 
smacks.  Somewhat  more  successful  is  the  translation  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Act  V,  doubtless  because  it  is  simpler,  less  full  of  remote  and 
sophisticated  imagery.  By  way  of  comparison  with  Lassen  and 
Collin,  it  may  be  interesting  to  have  it  at  hand. 
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Lor:  Ovfagert  lyser  maanen.  Slik  ei  natt, 

daa  milde  vindar  kysste  ljuve  tre 
so  lindt  at  knapt  dei  susa,  slik  ei  natt 
steig  Troilus  upp  paa  Troja-murane 
og  sukka  saali  si  til  Greklands  telt, 
der  Kressida  laag  den  natti. 

Jes:  Slik  ei  natt 

gjekk  Thisbe  hugrsedd  yvi  doggvaat  voll 
og  Idveskuggen  saag  fyrr  10 va  kom; 
og  raedd  ho  der-fraa  r0mde. 

Lor:  Slik  ei  natt 

stod  Dido  med  ein  siljutein  i  hand 
paa  villan  strand  og  vinka  venen  sin 
tilbake  til  Kartago. 

Jes:  Slik  ei  natt 

Medea  trolldoms-urtir  fann,  til  upp 
aa  yngje  gamle  ^Eson. 

Lor  :  Slik  ei  natt 

stal  Jessika  seg  ut  fraa  judens  hus 
og  med  ein  fark  til  festarmann  for  av 
so  langt  som  hit  til  Belmont. 

Jes :  Slik  ei  natt 

svor  ung  Lorenso  henne  elskhugs  eid 
og  hjarta  hennar  stal  med  fagre  ord 
som  ikkje  aatte  sanning. 

Lor  :  Slik  ei  natt 

leksa  ven’  Jessika  som  eit  lite  troll 
upp  for  sin  kjaerst,  og  han  tilgav  ho. 

Jes:  I  natteleik  eg  heldt  nok  ut  med  deg, 

um  ingin  kom;  men  hyss,  eg  h0yrer  stig. 

But  when  Madhus  turns  from  such  flights  of  high  p)oetry  to 
low  comedy,  his  success  is  complete.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  Landsmaal  can  successfully  render  the  mighty  line  of 
Marlowe,  or  the  manifold  music  of  Shakespeare,  but  we  should 
expect  it  to  give  with  perfect  verity  the  language  of  the  people. 
And  when  we  read  the  scenes  in  which  Lancelot  Gobbo  figures, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  here  Landsmaal  is  at  home.  Note,  for 
example.  Act  II,  Sc.  1 : 

“Samvite  mitt  vil  visst  ikkje  hjeli>e  meg  med  aa  r0me  fraa  denne  juden, 
husbond  min.  Fenden  stend  her  attum  dlbogen  min  og  segjer  til  meg :  “  Gobbo, 
Lanselot  Gobbo;  gode  Lanselot,  eller  gode  Gobbo,  bruka  leggine;  tak  hyven; 
drag  din  veg.”  Samvite  segjer:  “nei,  agta  deg,  aerlige  Gobbo,”  eller  som  fyr 
sagt:  “serlige  Lanselot  Gobbo,  r0m  ikkje;  set  deg  mot  riming  med  hselog  taal” 
Men  fenden,  den  stormodige,  bed  meg  pakka  meg;  “fremad  marsi”  segjer 


ienden;  “legg  i  vegl”  segjer  fenden;  “for  alt  som  heilagt  er,”  segjer  fenden; 
“vaaga  paa;  drag  i  veg!”  Men  samvite  heng  un  halsen  paa  hjarta  mitt  og 
talar  visdom  til  meg;  “min  aerlige  ven  Lanselot,  som  er  son  av  ein  aerlig  mann, 
eller  rettare:  av  eit  aerligt  kvende;  for  skal  eg  segja  sant,  so  teva  det  eit  grand 
svidt  av  far  min;  ban  hadde  som  ein  altaat-snev;  naah;  samvite  segjer:  “du 
skal  ikkje  fantegaa. ”  “Du  skal  fantegaa,”  segjer  fenden;  “nei;  ikkje  fan- 
tegaa,”  segjer  samvite.  “Du  samvit,”  segjer  eg,  “du  raader  meg  godt.” 
“Du  fenden,  segjer  eg,  “du  raader  meg  godt.”  Fylgde  eg  no  samvite,  so 
vart  eg  verande  hjaa  juden,  som — forlate  mi  synd — er  noko  som  ein  devel; 
og  ryfmer  eg  fraa  juden,  so  lyder  eg  fenden,  som — beintfram  sagt — er  develen 
sj01v.  Visst  og  sannt:  juden  er  sj0lve  develen  i  kamition;  men  etter  mitt 
vit  er  samvite  mit  vitlaust,  som  vil  raade  meg  til  aa  verta  verande  hjaa  juden. 
Fenden gjev  meg  den  venlegaste  raadi;  eg  tek  kuten,  fenden;  haelane  mine  stend 
til  din  kommando;  eg  tek  kuten.” 

This  has  the  genuine  ring.  The  brisk  colloquial  vocabulary 
fits  admirably  the  brilliant  sophistry  of  the  argument.  And  both 
could  come  only  from  Launcelot  Gobbo.  For  “the  simplicity 
of  the  folk”  is  one  of  those  fictions  which  romantic  closet  study 
has  woven  around  the  study  of  “the  people.” 

Of  the  little  re-telling  oi  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  “Soga  um 
Kaupmannen  i  Venetia”  ^  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  nothing 
need  be  said.  It  is  a  simple,  unpretentious  summary  of  the  story 
with  a  certain  charm  which  simplicity  and  naivete  always  give. 
No  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  but  we  are  probably  safe  in 
attributing  it  to  Madhus,  for  in  the  note  to  Kaupmannen  i  Vene¬ 
tia  we  read:  “I,  Soga  um  Kaupmannen  i  Venetia  hev  ein  sj^lve 
forteljingi  som  stykkji  er  bygt  paa.  ” 

I 

In  the  year  1903,  midway  between  the  publication  of  Madhus’ 
Macbeth  and  the  appearance  of  his  Kaupmannen  i  Venetia,  there 
appeared  in  the  chief  literary  magazine  of  the  Landsmaal  move¬ 
ment,  “Syn  og  Segn,”  a  translation  of  the  fairy  scenes  of  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  by  Erik  Eggen.*®  This  is  the  sort  of  material 
which  we  should  expect  Landsmaal  to  render  well.  Oberon  and 
Titania  are  not  greatly  different  from  Nissen  and  Alveme  in 
Norwegian  fairy  tales,  and  the  translator  had  but  to  fancy  himself 
in  Alveland  to  be  in  the  enchanted  wood  near  Athens.  The 
spirit  of  the  fairy  scenes  in  Shakespeare  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of 

Soga  um  Kaupmannen  i  Venetia.  Oslo,  1905. 

**  Alveliv.  Eller  Shakespeare's  Midsumarnalt  Draum  ved  Erik  Eggen. 
Syn  og  Segn,  1903.  No.  3-6,  pp.  (105-114);  248-259. 
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Asbj0mson’s  “Huldre-Eventyr.”  There  is  in  them  a  community 
of  feeling,  of  fancy,  of  ideas.  And  whereas  Madhus  had  difficulty 
with  the  sunny  romance  of  Italy,  Eggen  in  the  stor>’  of  Puck 
found  material  ready  to  hand.  The  passage  translated  begins  Act 
II,  Sc.  1,  and  runs  through  Act  II  to  Oberon’s  words  immediately 
before  the  entrance  of  Helen  and  Demetrius: 

But  who  comes  here?  I  am  invisible; 

And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Then  the  translator  omits  everything  until  Puck  re-enters  and 
Oberon  greets  him  with  the  words: 

Velkomon,  vandrar;  hev  du  Women  der? 

(Hast  thou  the  flower  there?  Welcome,  wanderer.) 

Here  the  translation  begins  again  and  goes  to  the  exit  of  Oberon 
and  the  entrance  of  Lysander  and  Hermia.  This  is  all  in  the 
first  selection  in  Syn  og  segn,  No.  3. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  the  same  year  (1903)  the  work  is  con¬ 
tinued.  The  translation  here  begins  with  Puck’s  words  (Act  III) : 

What  hempen  homespuns  have  we  swaggering  here? 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen? 

What,  a  play  toward!  I’ll  be  an  auditor; 

An  actor,  too,  if  I  see  cause. 

Then  it  breaks  off  again  and  resumes  with  the  entrance  of  Puck 
and  Bottom  adorned  with  an  ass’s  head.  Quince’s  words:  “O 
monstrous!  O  strange!”  are  given  and  then  Puck’s  speech:  “I’ll 
follow  you:  I’ll  lead  you  about  a  round.”  After  this  there  is  a 
break  till  Bottom’s  song: 

“The  ousel  cock,  so  black  of  hue,”  etc. 

And  now  all  proceeds  without  break  to  the  Hail  of  the  last  elf 
called  in  to  serve  Bottom,  but  the  following  speeches  between 
Bottom  and  the  fairies.  Cobweb,  Mustardseed  and  Peaseblossom, 
are  all  cut,  arid  the  scene  ends  with  Titania’s  speech: 

“Come,  wait  upon  him,  lead  him  to  my  bower,”  etc. 

Act  III,  Sc.  2,  follows  immediately,  but  the  translation  enffs  with  the 
first  line  of  Oberon’s  speech  to  Puck  before  the  entrance  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Hermia: 

“This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise.” 
and  resumes  with  Oberon’s  words: 


“I’ll  to  my  queen  and  beg  her  Indian  boy,’’ 

and  includes  (with  the  omission  of  the  last  two  lines)  Oberon’s 
speech  beginning: 

“  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort.  ’’ 

Eggen  then  jumps  to  the  fourth  act  and  translates  Titania’s 
opening  speech.  After  this  there  is  a  break  till  the  entrance  of 
Oberon.  The  dialogue  between  Titania  and  Oberon  is  given 
faithfully,  except  that  in  the  speech  in  which  Oberon  removes  the 
incantation,  all  the  lines  referring  to  the  wedding  of  Theseus  are 
omitted;  the  speeches  of  Puck,  Oberon,  and  Titania  immediately 
preceding  the  entrance  of  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  their 
train,  are  rendered. 

From  Act  V  the  entire  second  scene  is  given. 

Eggen  has,  then,  attempted  to  give  a  translation  into  Nor¬ 
wegian  Landsmaal  of  the  fairy  scenes  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  He  has  confined  himself  severely  to  his  task  as  thus 
limited,  even  cutting  out  lines  from  the  middle  of  speeches  when 
these  lines  refer  to  another  part  of  the  action  or  to  another  group 
of  characters.  What  we  have  is,  then,  a  fragment,  to  be  defended 
only  as  an  exp>eriment,  and  successful  in  proportion  as  it  renders 
single  lines,  speeches,  or  songs  well.  On  the  whole,  Eggen  has 
been  successful.  There  is  a  vigor  and  directness  in  his  style 
which,  indeed,  seem  rather  Norwegian  than  Shakespearean,  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  entirely  convincing.  One  is  scarcely 
conscious  that  it  is  a  translation.  And  in  the  lighter,  more  roman¬ 
tic  passages  Eggen  has  hit  the  right  tone  with  entire  fidelity.  His 
knowledge  is  sound.  His  notes,  though  exhibiting  no  special 
learning,  show  clearly  that  he  is  abreast  of  modern  scholarship. 
Whenever  his  rendering  seems  daring,  he  accompanies  it  with 
a  note  that  clearly  and  briefly  sets  forth  why  a  particular  word 
or  phrase  was  chosen.  The  standard  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
German  translations  are  known  to  him,  and  occasionally  he  bor¬ 
rows  from  them.  But  he  knows  exactly  why  he  does  borrow.  His 
scholarship  and  his  real  poetic  power  combine  to  give  us  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  Landsmaal  literature  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
We  need  give  only  a  few  passages.  I  like  the  rollicking  humor  of 
Puck’s  words: 

Kor  torer  uhengt  kjeltrings  pakk  daa  skvaldre 
so  n®re  vogga  hennar  alvemor? 
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Kva? — skodespel  i  gjerdom?  Eg  vil  sjaa  paa — 
kann  hende  spele  med,  um  so  eg  synest. 

And  a  little  farther  on  when  Bottom,  adorned  with  his  ass’s  head, 
returns  with  Puck,  and  the  simple  players  flee  in  terror  and  Puck 
exclaims: 

Eg  fylgjer  dykk  og  f^rer  lundt  i  tunn, 

i  myr  og  busk  og  ormegras  og  Hunger, 

og  snart  eg  er  ein  best  og  snart  ein  bund, 

ein  gris,  ein  mannvond  bjfJrn,  snart  flammetungur, 

og  kneggjer,  g0yr  og  ryler,  murrar,  brenn, 

som  best,  bund,  gris,  bj0rn,  varme — eitt  um  senn. 

we  give  our  unqualified  admiration  to  the  skill  of  the  translator. 
Or,  compare  Titania’s  instructions  to  the  faries  to  serve  her  Bottom : 

Ver  venlege  imot  og  t6n  den  berren! 

Dans  vaent  for  augo  bans,  bopp  der  ban  gjeng! 

Gjev  aprikos  og  frukt  fraa  blaabaerlid, 
ei  korg  ’»>ed  druvur,  bkjur,  morbaer  i! 

Stel  bonningsekken  bort  fraa  annsam  bi! 

Til  Nattljos  bennar  voksbein  slitt  i  fleng, — 
kveik  deim  paa  jonsok-orm  i  buskebeng! 

Lys  for  min  ven,  naar  ban  vil  gaa  i  seng. 

Fraa  maala  fivreld  slit  ein  fager  veng, 
og  fraa  bans  augo  maaneljose  steng. 

Hels  bonom  so,  og  kyss  til  bonom  sleng. 


Fyrsle  A  hen: 

Menneskje. 

Andre  A  hen: 

Heil  deg! 

Tridje  A  hen: 

Heil! 

Fjorde  Ahen: 

Heil  og  sael! 

Titania: 

T6n  bonom  so!  Leid  bonom  til  mitt  rom! 

Eg  tykkjer  maanen  er  i  augo  vaat; 
og  naar  ban  graet,  daa  grast  kvar  litin  Horn, 
og  minnest  daa  ei  tiln^ydd  dygd  med  graat. 
Legg  bandi  paa  bans  munn!  Og  stilt  far  aat! 

It  is,  however,  in  his  exquisitely  delicate  rendering  of  the 
songs  of  this  play — certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  a 
translator  can  undertake — that  Eggen  has  done  his  best  work. 
There  is  more  than  a  distant  echo  of  the  original  in  this  happy 
translation  of  Bottom’s  song: 

Han  trostefar  med  svarte  kropp 
og  nebb  som  appelsin, 
og  gjerdesmett  med  litin  topp 
og  stare  med  tone  fin. 
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Og  finke,  sporv  og  lerke  graa 
og  gauk, — ho,  ho!*^  han  laer, 
so  tidt  han  gjev  sin  naeste  smaa; 
men  aldri  svar  han  faer. 

The  marvelous  richness  of  the  Norwegian  dialects  in  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  folklore  is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  song  with  which 
the  fairies  sing  Titania  to  sleep:®* 

Ein  alv:  Spettut  orm  med  tungur  tvo, 

kvass  bust-igel,  krjup  kje  her! 

01e,  staal-onn,  fara  no, 
kom  vaar  alvemor  ei  naer! 

AUe  alvene:  Maaltrost,  syng  med  tone  full 

du  med  oss  vaart  bysselull: 
bysse,  bysse,  bysselull, 
ei  maa  vald, 
ei  heksegald 

faa  vaar  dronning  ottefulls; 
so  god  natt  og  byselull. 

Ein  annan  alv:  Ingi  kongrov  vil  me  sjaa, 

langbeint  vevekjering,  gakk! 

Svart  tordivel,  hurt  her  fraa, 
hurt  med  snigil  og  med  makki 

AUe  alvene:  Maaltrost,  syng  med  tone  full 

du  med  oss  vaart  bysselull: 
bysse,  bysse,  bysselull, 
bysse,  bysse,  bysselull, 
ei  maa  vald, 
ei  heksegald 

faa  vaar  dronning  otteful; 
so  god  natt  og  bysselull. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  upon  this  fragment  for  further  examples  of 
felicitous  translation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however.  What 
has  been  given  is  sufl&cient  to  show  the  rare  skill  of  the  translator. 
He  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  what  Bayard 
Taylor  calls  “secondary  inspiration, ”  without  which  the  work  of 
a  translator  becomes  a  soulless  mass  and  frequently  degenerates 
into  the  veriest  drivel.  Erik  Eggen’s  Alveliv  deserves  a  place  in 
the  same  high  company  with  Taylor’s  Faust. 


**The  translator  explains  in  a  note  the  pun  in  the  original. 
"Act  II,  Sc.  2. 
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Nine  years  later,  in  1912,  Eggen  returned  to  the  task  he  had 
left  unfinished  with  the  fairy  scenes  in  Syn  og  Segn  and  gave  a 
complete  translation  of  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  In  a  little 
prefatory  note  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Ame  Garborg, 
who  critically  examined  the  manuscript  and  gave  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice.  The  introduction  itself  is  a  restatement  in 
two  pages  of  the  Shakespeare-Essex-Leicester-Elizabeth  story. 
Shakesp>eare  recalls  the  festivities  as  he  saw  them  in  youth  when 
he  writes  in  Act  II,  Sc.  2: 

thou  rememberest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid  upon  a  dolphin’s  back,  etc. 

And  it  is  Elizabeth  he  has  in  mind  when,  in  the  same  scene,  we 
read: 

That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  could’st  not, 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  armed,  etc. 


All  of  this  is  given  by  way  of  background,  and  it  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  general  readers  what  modem  Shakespeare  scholars 
may  say  of  it. 

Eggen  has  not  been  content  merely  to  reprint  in  the  complete 
translation  his  eailier  work  from  Syn  og  Segn,  but  he  has  made 
a  thoroughgoing  revision.®®  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
happy.  Frequently,  of  course,  a  line  or  phrase  is  improved  or  an 
awkward  turn  straightened  out,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  first  version 
surpasses  the  second  not  in  poetic  beauty  merely,  but  in  accuracy. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  two  renderings  of  the  opening  lines: 


Syn  og  Segn — 1903 
Nisscn : 

Kor  no  ande!  seg,  kvar  skal  du  av? 
Alven: 

Yver  dal,  yver  fjell, 
gjenom  vatn,  gjenom  eld, 
yver  gras,  yver  grind, 
gjenom  klunger  so  stinn, 
yver  alt  eg  smett  og  kliv 
snfiggare  enn  maanen  sviv; 
eg  i  gras  dei  ringar  doggar. 


Revision  of  1912 
Tuften: 

Hallo!  Kvar  skal  du  av,  du  vesle  vette? 
Alven: 

Yver  dal,  yver  fjell, 

gjenom  vatn,  gjenom  eld, 
yver  gras,  yver  grind, 

gjenom  klunger  so  stinn, 
alle  stad’r  eg  smett  og  kliv 
sn^ggare  enn  maanen  sviv; 
eg  dogge  maa 


••William  Shakespeare — Jonsok  Draumen — Eit  Gamenspel.  Paa  Norsk 
ved  Erik  Eggen.  Oslo,  1912. 
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der  vaar  mori  dans  seg  voggar. 
Hennar  vakt  mun  symrur  vera, 
gyllne  klxde  mun  dei  bera; 
sjaa  dei  stjemur  alvar  gav  deim! 
Derfraa  kjem  all  angen  av  deim. 

Aa  sanke  dogg — til  de  eg  kom; 
ei  perle  fester  eg  til  kvar  ein  blom. 
Far  vel,  du  ande-styving!  Eg  maa 
vekk; 

vaar  dronning  er  her  ho  paa 

fljugand’  flekk. 


Now,  admitting  that 

eg  dogge  maa 
dei  gr0ne  straa 
som  vaar  dronning  dansar  paa. 

is  a  better  translation  than  in  the  Syn  og  Segn  text — ^which  is 
doubtful  enough — it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  the  excttse  for 
such  pompous  banality  as 

Kvart  nykelband 
er  adelsmann, 

med  ordenar  dei  glime  kann; 

the  first  version  is  not  above  reproach  in  this  respect.  It  might 
fairly  be  asked;  where  does  Eggen  get  his  authority  for 
sjaa  dei  stjemur  alvar  gav  deim! 

But  the  lines  are  not  loaded  down  with  imagery  which  is  both 
misleading  and  in  bad  taste.  Eggen  should  have  left  his  first 
version  unchanged.  Such  uninspired  prose  as: 

kvar  blank  rubin, 
paa  bringa  skin, 
utsender  ange  fin. 

have  to  the  ears  of  most  Norwegians  the  atmosphere  of  the  back 
stairs.  Better  the  unadorned  version  of  1903. 

In  the  passage  following,  Robin’s  reply,  the  revised  version 
is  probably  better  than  the  first,  thought  here  seems  to  be  little  to 
choose  between  them.  But  in  the  fairy’s  next  speech  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  gone  quite  beyond  his  legitimate  province,  and  has 


dei  gr^ne  straa 

som  vaar  dronning  dansar  paa. 
Kvart  nykelband 
er  adelsmann, 

med  ordenar  dei  glime  kann; 
kvar  blank  rubin, 
paa  bringa  skin, 
utsender  ange  fin. 

Doggdropar  blanke 
skal  eg  sanke, 
mange,  mange, 
dei  skal  hange 
kvar  av  hennar 
adels-mennar 
glimande  i  ^yra.. 
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improved  Shakespeare  by  a  picture  from  Norwegian  folklore. 
Following  the  lines  of  the  original: 

Misleade  nightwanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm, 

Eggen  has  added  this  homelike  conception  in  his  translation: 

som  dg  kann  draga  fdr  til  best  og  naut, 
naar  berre  du  kvar  torsdag  faer  din  graut. 

Shakespeare  in  Elysium  must  have  regretted  that  he  was  not  bom 
in  the  mountains  of  Norway! 

And  when  Robin,  in  the  speech  that  follows,  tells  of  his  antics, 
one  wonders  just  a  little  what  has  been  gained  by  the  revision. 
The  same  query  is  constantly  suggested  to  anyone  who  compares 
the  two  texts. 

Nor  do  1  think  that  the  lyrics  have  gained  by  the  revision. 
Just  a  single  comparison — the  lullaby  in  the  two  versions.  We 
have  given  it  above  as  published  in  Syn  og  Segn.  The  following 
is  its  revised  form: 

Fyrste  alven:  Spettut  orm,  busty vel  kvass, 

eiter-ddle,  sieve  graa, 
fare  hurt  fraa  denne  plass, 
so  vaar  dronning  sova  maa! 

AUe:  Maaltrost,  syng  med  oss  i  lund 

dronningi  i  sselan  blund: 

Byssam,  byssam  bame, 
gryta  heng  i  jame. 

Troll  og  nykk, 
gakk  hurt  med  dykk 
denne  saele  skymingsstundl 
So  god  natti  Sov  s^tt  i  lund! 

Andre  alven:  Burt,  tordivel,  kom  kje  her! 

Makk  og  snigill,  hurt  dykk  vinn! 

Kongro,  far  ei  onnor  ferd, 
langt  ifraa  oss  din  spune  spinn! 

AUe:  Maaltrost,  syng  med  oss  i  lund,  etc. 

The  first  version  is  not  only  more  literal  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  superior  in  every  way — in  music  and  delicacy  of  phrase. 
And  again,  Eggen  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  patch  up  Shake¬ 
speare  with  homespun  rags  from  his  native  Norwegian  parish. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  upon  what  grounds  such  tinkerings  with  the 
text  as: 
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Byssam,  byssam  barne, 
gryta  heng  i  jarne, 

can  be  defended. 

But  we  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  this  matter. 
Save  for  a  few  isolated  lines,  Eggen  might  very  well  have  left 
these  scenes  as  he  gave  them  to  us  in  1903.  We  then  ask,  “What 
of  the  much  greater  part  of  the  play  now  translated  for  the  first 
time?”  Well,  no  one  will  dispute  the  translator’s  triumph  in 
this  scene 

M^nsaas:  Er  heile  kompanie  samla? 

Varp:  Det  er  best  du  ropar  deim  upp  alle  saman,  mann  for  mann,  etter 

lista. 

Mdnsaas:  Her  er  ei  liste  yver  namni  paa  alle  deimsotnme  i  heile  At£n  finn 
mest  h$ivelege  til  aa  spela  i  millomstykke  vaareses  framfyre  hertugen 
og  frua  bans  paa  brudlaupsdagen  um  kvelden. 

Varpi  Du  Per  Mdnsaas,  lyt  fyrst  segja  kva  stykke  gjeng  ut  paa;  les  so  upp 
namni  paa  spelarne,  og  so — til  saki. 

Mdnsaas:  vel.  Stykke  heiter:  “Det  gr0telege  gamanspele  um  Pyramus 

og  Tisbi  og  deira  syndlege  daude.” 

Varp:  Verkeleg  eit  godt  stykke  arbeid,  skal  eg  segja  dykk,  og  morsamt 

med.  No,  min  gode  Per  Mdnsaas,  ropa  upp  spelarne  etter  lista. 
Godtfolk,  spreid  dykk. 

Mdnsaas:  Svara  ettersom  eg  ropar  dykk  upp. 

Nils  Varp,  vevar? 

Varp:  Her!  Seg  kva  for  ein  rolle  eg  skal  hava,  og  haldt  so  fram. 

Mdnsaas:  Du,  Nils  Varp,  er  skrivin  for  Pyramus. 

Varp:  Kva  er  Pyramus  for  slags  kar?  Ein  elskar  eller  ein  fark? 

Mdnsaas:  Ein  elskar  som  drep  seg  sjjilv  paa  aegte  riddarvis  av  kjaerleik. 
Varp:  Det  kjem  til  aa  koste  taarur  um  ein  spelar  det  retteleg.  Fser  eg 

spela  det,  so  lyt  nok  dei  som  ser  paa,  sjaa  til  kvar  dei  hev  augo 
sine;  eg  skal  gr^te  steinen,  eg  skal  jamre  so  faelt  so.  For  resten, 
mi  gaave  ligg  best  for  ein  berserk.  Eg  skulde  spela  herr  Kules 
fraamifra — eller  ein  rolle,  der  eg  kann  klore  og  bite  og  slaa  all  ting 
i  mdl  og  mas: 

Og  sprikk  det  f  jell 
med  toresmell, 
daa  sunder  fell 
kvar  port  so  sterk. 

Stig  F0bus  fram 
bak  skyatram, 
daa  sprikk  med  skam 
alt  gygere-herk. 

Det  der  laag  no  det.  Nemn  so  resten  av  spelarane. 

Dette  var  rase  til  herr  Kules,  berserk-ras;  ein  elskar  er  meir  klagande. 


"Act  II,  Sc.  2. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  this.  It 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  original  and  communicates  it  irresistibly 
to  the  reader.  When  Bottom  (Varp)  says  “Kva  er  Pyramus  for 
slags  kar?”  or  when  he  threatens,  “Eg  skal  gr^te  steinen,  eg  skal 
jamre  so  faelt  so,”  one  who  has  something  of  Norwegian  “Sprach- 
gefiihl”  will  exclaim  that  this  is  exactly  what  it  should  be.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  Norwegian  artisans — they  do  not  speak  Lands- 
maal.  But  neither  is  the  language  of  Shakespware’s  craftsmen 
the  genuine  spoken  language  of  Elizabethan  craftsmen.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  tone  is  right.  And  this  feeling  of  a 
right  tone  is  still  further  satisfied  in  the  rehearsal  scene  (III,  Sc.  1), 
Certain  slight  liberties  do  not  diminish  our  pleasure.  The  remin¬ 
iscence  of  Richard  III  in  Bottom’s,  “A  calendar,  a  calendar, 
looke  in  the  Almanack,  finde  out  moonshine,”  translated  “Ei 
almanakke,  ei  almanakke,  mit  kongerike  for  ei  almanakke,” 
seems,  however,  a  labored  piece  of  business.  One  line,  too,  has 
been  added  to  this  speech  which  is  a  gratuitous  invention  of  the 
translator,  or  rather,  taken  from  the  curious  malaprop  sp>eech  of 
the  laboring  classes;  “Det  er  rett.  Per  M0nsaas;  sjaa  millom  as- 
pektarane!”  There  can  be  no  objection  to  an  interpolation 
like  this  if  the  translation  does  not  aim  to  be  scholarly  and  defini¬ 
tive,  but  merely  an  effort  to  bring  a  foreign  classic  home  to  the  mas¬ 
ses.  And  this  is,  obviously,  Eggen’s  purpose.  Personally  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  objection  to  a  slight  free¬ 
dom  like  this.  But  it  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  fairies’  lullaby. 

When  we  move  to  thtf  circle  of  the  high-place  lovers  or  the 
court,  I  cannot  feel  that  the  Landsmaal  is  quite  so  convincing. 
There  is  something  appallingly  clumsy,  labored,  hard,  in  this  speech 
of  Hermia’s: 

Min  eigin  gut, 

eg  sver  ved  beste  bogen  Amor  hev, 

ved  beste  pili  bans,  med  odd  av  gull, 

ved  duvune,  dei  reine  og  dei  kvite 

som  flyg  paa  tun  hjaa  fagre  Afrodite, 

ved  det  som  knyter  mannehjarto  saman, 

ved  det  som  fjlder  kjasrlerks  fryd  og  gaman,  * 

ved  baale,  der  seg  dronning  Dido  brende, 

daa  scg  Aineas  trulaus  fraa  ho  vende, 

ved  kvar  den  eid  som  falske  menn  hev  svori — 

langt  der  enn  kvinnelippur  fram  hev  bori. 
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at  paa  den  stadcn  du  hev  nemnt  for  meg, 
der  skal  i  morgo  natt  eg  m^te  deg. 

In  spite  of  the  translator’s  obvious  effort  to  put  fire  into  the 
passage,  his  failure  is  all  too  evident.  Even  the  ornament  of 
these  lines — to  which  there  is  nothing  to  corresp)ond  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal — only  makes  the  poetry  more  forcibly  feeble: 

ved  duvune,  dei  reine  og  dei  kvite 
som  flyg  paa  tun  hjaa  fagre  Afrodite, 

Shakespeare  says  quite  simply: 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus  Doves, 

and  to  anyone  but  a  Landsmaal  fanatic  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
have  Theseus  tell  Hermia:  “Demetrius  er  so  gild  ein  kar  som 
nokon. ”  “Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman,”  says  Shake¬ 
speare  and  this  has  “the  grand  Manner.”  But  to  a  cultivated 
Norwegian  the  translation  is  “  Bauemsprache,  ”  such  as  a  local 
magnate  might  use  in  forcing  a  suitor  on  his  daughter. 

All  of  which  goes  back  to  the  present  condition  of  Landsmaal. 
It  has  little  flexibility,  little  inward  grace.  It  is  not  a  finished 
literary  language.  But,  despite  its  archaisms,  Landsmaal  is  a 
living  language  and  it  has,  therefore,  unlike  the  Karathevusa 
of  Greece,  the  possibility  of  growth.  The  translations  of  Madhus 
and  Aasen  and  Eggen  have  made  notable  contributions  to  this 
development.  They  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Their  weaknesses 
are  the  result  of  conditions  which  time  will  change. 

J 

One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
propagandists  of  “Maalet”  had  completely  monopolized  the 
noble  task  of  making  Shakespeare  accessible  in  the  vernacular. 
And  this  is  almost  true.  But  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  in  Norway,  as  elsewhere,  Shakespeare  is  read 
mainly  by  cultivated  people,  among  whom  a  sound  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  is  general,  we  have  further  to  remember  that  the 
Forsom-Lembcke  version  has  become  standard  in  Norway  and 
no  real  need  has  been  felt  of  a  separate  Norwegian  version  in 
the  dominant  literary  language.  In  Landsmaal  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  dialect  must  be  trained  to  “  Literaturfahigkeit.  ” 
It  is  not  so  much  that  Norway  must  have  her  own  Shakespeare 
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as  that  Landsmaal  must  be  put  to  use  in  every  type  of  literature. 
The  results  of  this  missionary  spirit  we  have  seen. 

One  of  the  few  translations  of  Shakespeare  that  have  been  made 
into  Riksmaal  appeared  in  1912,  Hamlet,  by  C.  H.  Blom.  As  an 
experiment  it  is  worthy  of  respect,  but  as  a  piece  of  literature  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Like  Lassen’s  work,  it  is  honest, 
faithful,  and  utterly  uninspired. 

The  opening  scene  of  Hamlet  is  no  mean  test  of  a  translator’s 
ability — this  quick,  tense  scene,  one  of  the  finest  in  dramatic 
literature.  Foersom  did  it  with  conspicuous  success.  Blom  has 
reduced  it  to  the  following  prosy  stuff : 


Bernado: 

Francisco-. 

Bar: 

Fra: 

Bar: 

Fra: 

Bar: 

Fra: 

Bar: 

Fra: 

Bar: 


Fra: 

Horatio: 

Marcellus: 

Fra: 

Mar: 

Fra: 


Hvem  der? 

Nei,  svar  mig  ffirst;  gj0r  holdt  og  sig  hvem  derl 
Vor  konge  laenge  level 

De,  Bernardo? 

Ja  vel. 

De  kommer  jo  paa  klokkeslaget. 

Ja,  den  slog  tolv  nu.  Gaa  til  ro,  Francisco. 

Tak  for  De  If^ser  av.  Her  er  saa  surt,  og  jeg  er  d^dsens  tract. 
Har  du  hat  rolig  vagt> 

En  mus  har  ei 

sig  r0rt. 

Nu  vel,  god  nat. 

Hvis  du  Marcellus  og  Horatio  ser, 

som  skal  ha  vakt  med  mig,  bed  dem  sig  skynde. 

Jeg  h^iti  dem  vist  nu.  Holdt  hoi!  Hvem  der. 

(Horatio  og  Marcellus  kommer.) 

Kun  landets  venner. 


God  nat,  sov  godtl 


Danekongens  folk  I 
Godnat,  du  bra  soldatl 


Hvem  har  l0st  av? 

Bernardo  staar  paa  post. 
God  nat  igjen.  (Gaar.) 


It  requires  little  knowledge  of  Norwegian  to  dismiss  this  as 
dull  and  insipid  prose,  a  part  of  which  has  accidentally  been 
turned  into  mechanical  blank  verse.  Moreover,  the  work  is 
marked  throughout  by  inconsistency  and  carelessness  in  details. 
For  instance  the  king  begins  (p.  7)  by  addressing  Laertes: 


Hvad  melder  De  mig  om  Dem  selv,  Laertes? 

and  two  lines  below: 


Hvad  kan  du  be  mig  om? 
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It  might  be  a  mere  slip  that  the  translator  in  one  line  uses  the 
formal  De  and  in  another  the  familiar  du,  but  the  same  inconsis¬ 
tency  occurs  again  and  again  throughout  the  volume.  In  itself 
a  trifle,  it  indicates  clearly  enough  the  careless,  slipshod  manner 
of  work — and  an  utter  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor,  for  no  one  with 
a  spark  of  humor  would  use  the  modem,  essentially  German  De 
in  a  Norwegian  translation  of  Shakespeare.  If  a  formal  form 
must  be  used  it  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  I. 

Nor  is  the  translation  itself  so  accurate  as  it  should  be.  For 
example,  what  does  it  mean  when  Marcellus  tells  Bernardo  that 
he  had  implored  Horatio  “at  vogte  paa  minutterne  inat”  (to 
watch  over  the  minutes  this  night)?  Again,  in  the  King’s  speech 
to  Hamlet  (Act  I,  Sc.  2)  the  phrase  “bend  you  to  remain”  is 
rendered  by  the  categorical  “se  til  at  bli  herhjemme,”  which  is 
at  least  misleading.  Little  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  are  not  infre¬ 
quent. 

But,  after  all,  a  translator  with  a  new  variorum  and  a  wealth 
of  critical  material  at  hand  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  point  of  mere 
translation.  The  chief  indictment  to  be  made  against  Blom’s 
translation  is  its  prosiness,  its  prosy,  involved  sentences,  its  banal¬ 
ity.  What  in  Shakespeare  is  easy  and  mellifluous  often  becomes 
in  Blom  so  vague  that  its  meaning  has  to  be  discovered  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original. 

We  gave,  some  pages  back,  Ivar  Aasen’s  translation  of  Hamlet’s 
soliloquy.  The  interesting  thing  about  that  translation  is  not 
only  that  it  is  the  first  one  in  Norwegian  but  that  it  was  made 
into  a  new  dialect  by  the  creator  of  that  dialect  himself.  When 
we  look  back  and  consider  what  Aasen  had  to  do — first,  make  a 
literary  medium,  and  then  pour  into  the  still  rigid  and  inelastic 
forms  of  that  language  the  subtlest  thinking  of  a  great  world 
literature — we  gain  a  new  respect  for  his  genius.  Fifty  years  later 
Blom  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  soliloquy.  He  was  working  in 
an  old  and  tried  literary  medium — Dano-Norwegian.  But  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task: 

At  vaere  eller  ikke  vjere,  det 
problemet  er;  Om  det  er  st0rre  av 
en  sjael  at  taale  skjaebnens  pil  og  slynge 
end  ta  til  vaaben  mot  et  hav  av  plager 
og  ende  dem  i  kamp?  At  d(<, — at  sove, 
ei  mer;  og  tro,  at  ved  en  s^vn  vi  ender 
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vor  hjerteve  og  livets  tusen  sty<t, 
som  kjjid  er  arving  til — det  maal  for  livet 
maa  0nskes  inderlig.  At  dd, — at  sove — 
at  sove! — Kanske  dr^mme!  Der  er  knuten; 
for  hvad  i  dddsens  s^vn  vi  monne  dr^mme, 
naar  livets  laenke  vi  bar  viklet  av, 
det  holder  os  igjen;  det  er  det  hensyn, 
som  gir  vor  jammer  her  saa  langt  et  liv’  etc. 

K 

Much  more  interesting  than  Blom’s  attempt,  and  much  more 
significant,  is  a  translation  and  working  over  of  ^45  You  Like  It 
which  appeared  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  circum¬ 
stances*  under  which  this  translation  were  made  are  interesting. 
Fru  Johanne  Dybwad,  one  of  the  “stars”  at  the  National  Theater 
was  completing  her  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  on  the  stage,  and 
the  theater  wished  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  actress.  For  the  gala  performance,  Herman  Wildenvey, 
a  poet  of  the  young  Norway,  made  a  new  translation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  As  You  Like  //.**  And  no  choice  could  have  been  more 
felicitous.  Fru  Dybwad  had  scored  her  greatest  success  as  Puck; 
the  life  and  sparkle  and  jollity  of  that  mischievous  wight  seemed 
like  a  poetic  glorification  of  her  own  character.  It  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  then,  that  she  would  triumph  in  the  role  of  Rosalind. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  a  stage  version.  A  simple  cut¬ 
ting  of  Lembcke  seemed  inappropriate  to  this  intensely  modern 
woman.  There  was  danger,  too,  that  Lembcke’s  faithful  Danish 
would  hang  heavy  on  the  light  and  sparkling  Norwegian.  Herman 
Wildenvey  undertook  to  prepare  an  acting  version  that  should 
fit  the  actress  and  the  occasion.  The  result  is  the  text  before  us. 
For  the  songs  and  intermissions,  Johan  Halvorsen,  Kapelmester  of 
the  theater,  composed  new  music  and  the  theater  provided  a 
magnificent  staging.  The  tremendous  stage-success  of  Wildenvey’s 
As  You  Like  It  belongs  rather  to  stage  history,  and  for  the  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  translation  itself. 

First,  what  of  the  cutting?  In  a  short  introduction  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  given  an  apologia  for  his  procedure.  It  is  worth  quoting 
at  some  length.  “To  adapt  a  piece  of  literature  is,  as  a  rule, 

•'  As  You  Like  It,  eller  Livet  i  Skogen.  Dramatisk  Skuespil  av  William 
Shakespeare.  Oversat  og  bearbeidet  for  Nationaltheatret  av  Herman  Wilden¬ 
vey.  Kristiania  og  K^benhavn.  1912. 
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not  especially  commendable.  And  now,  I  who  should  be  the  last 
to  do  it,  have  become  the  first  in  this  country  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  with  Shakespeare. 

“I  will  not  defend  myself  by  saying  that  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  require  some  sort  of  adaptation  to  the  modern  stage  if  they 
are  to  be  played  at  all.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  done  little 
adapting.  I  have  dusted  some  of  the  speeches,  maltreated  others, 
and  finally  cut  out  a  few  which  would  have  sputtered  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  actors  like  fringes  of  an  old  tapestry.  But,  above 
all,  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  imperishable  woodland  spirit, 
the  fresh  breath  of  out-of-doors  which  permeates  this  play.” 

Wildenvey  then  states  that  in  his  cuttings  he  has  followed  the 
edition  of  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society  But  the  per¬ 
formance  in  Kristiania  has  demanded  more,  “and  my  adaptation 
could  not  be  so  wonderfully  ideal.  As  You  Like  It  is,  probably 
more  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  a  jest  and  only  in  part 
a  play.  Through  the  title  he  has  given  his  work,  he  has  given  me 
the  right  to  make  my  own  arrangement  which  is  accordingly,  yours 
truly  As  You  Like  It." 

But  the  most  cursory  examination  will  show  that  this  is  more 
than  a  mere  “cutting.  ”  In  the  first  place,  the  five  acts  have  been 
cut  to  four  and  scenes  widely  separated,  have  often  been  brought 
together.  In  this  way  unnecessary  scene-shifts  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  action  has  been  kept  intact  and  only  two  characters  have 
been  eliminated :  Jacques  de  Bois,  whose  sp>eeches  have  been  given 
tP  Le  Beau,  and  Hymen,  whose  role  has  been  given  to  Celia.  Two 
of  three  speeches  have  been  shifted.  But  to  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  Shakespeare  all  this  would  pass  unnoticed,  as  would  also, 
doubtless,  the  serious  cutting  and  the  free  translation. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Wildenvey’s  arrangement  will  be  of  service. 
Act  I,  Sc.  1.  An  op>en  place  on  the  road  to  Sir  Oliver’s  house. 
The  scene  opens  with  a  short,  exceedingly  free  rendering  of  Or¬ 
lando’s  speech  and  runs  on  to  the  end  of  Scene  1  in  Shakespeare. 
Act  I,  Sc.  2  Outside  of  Duke  Frederik’s  Palace. 

Begins  with  I,  2  and  goes  to  I,  3.  Then  follows 
without  change  of  scene,  I,  3.  and,  following  that, 
1,  3. 

Act  II  In  Wildenvey  this  is  all  one  scene. 

Opens  with  a  rhapsodical  conversation  between  the 
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banished  duke  and  Amiens  on  the  glories  of  nature  and 
the  joys  of  out-door  life.  It  is  fully  in  Shakespeare’s 
tone,  but  Wildenvey’s  own  invention.  After  this 
the  scene  continues  with  II,  1.  The  first  lord’s 
speech  in  Wildenvey,  however,  is  merely  a  free 
adaptation  of  the  original,  and  the  later  speech  of 
the  fiist  lord,  describing  Jacques’  reveries  on  the 
hunt,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jacques  himself. 
A  few  entirely  new  speeches  follow  and  the  company 
goes  out  upon  the  hunt. 

There  is  then  a  slight  pause,  but  no  scene  division, 
and  Shakespeare’s  II,  4  follows.  This  is  succeeded 
again  without  a  break,  by  II,  5,  II,  6,  and  II,  7  (the 
opening  of  II,  7  to  the  entrance  of  Jacques,  is 
omitted  altogether)  to  the  end  of  the  act. 

Act  III.  This  act  has  two  scenes. 

Sc.  1.  In  Duke  Frederik’s  palace.  It  opens  with 
II,  1  and  then  follows  III,  1. 

Sc.  2.  In  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Evening. 

Begins  with  III,  2.  Then  follows  III,  4,  III  5, 
IV,  1. 

Act  rV.  Wildenvey’s  last  act  (IV)  opens  with  Shakespeare’s 
IV,  2  and  continues:  IV,  3,  V,  1,  V,  2,  V,  3,  V,  4. 

A  study  of  this  scheme  shows  that  Wildenvey  has  done  n^ 
great  violence  to  the  fable  nor  to  the  characters.  His  shifts  aq^ 
changes  are  sensible  enough.  In  the  treatment  of  the  text,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  had  no  scruples.  Shakespeare  is  mercilessly  cut 
and  mangled. 

The  ways  in  which  this  is  done  are  many.  A  favorite  device 
b  to  break  up  long  speeches  into  dialogue.  To  make  this  possi¬ 
ble  he  has  to  put  speeches  of  his  own  invention  into  the  mouths  of 
other  characters.  The  opening  of  the  play  gives  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration.  In  Wildenvey  we  read: 

Orlando-,  (kommer  ind  med  tjeneren  Adam) 

Nu  kan  du  likesaa  godc  faa  vite  hvordan  alle  mine  bedrjiveligheter 
begynder,  Adam!  Min  salig  far  testamenterte  mig  nogen  fattige 
tusen  kroner  og  paala  uttrykkelig  min  bror  at  gi  mig  en  standsmaes- 
sig  opdragelse.  Men  se  hvordan  ban  opfylder  sin  broderpligt  mot 


migl  Han  lar  min  bror  Jacques  studere,  og  rygtet  melder  om  bans 
store  fremgang.  Men  mig  underholder  han  hjemme,  det  vi)  si,  han 
holder  mig  hjemme  uten  at  underholde  mig.  For  man  kan  da  vel 
ikke  kaldc  det  at  underholde  en  adelsmand  som  ellers  regnes  for  at 
staldfore  en  okse! 

Adam:  Det  er  synd  om  Eder,  herre,  I  som  er  min  gamle  herres  bedste  S(<n! 

Men  jeg  tjener  Eders  bror,  og  er  alene  tjener.  .  .  . 

Orl:  Her  hos  ham  har  jeg  ikke  kunnet  laegge  mig  til  noget  andet  end 

vzkst,  og  det  kan  jeg  vaere  ham  likesaa  forbunden  for  som  bans 
husdyr  hist  og  her.  Formodentlig  er  det  det  jeg  har  arvet  av  min 
fars  aand  som  gj0r  opr^fr  mot  denne  behandling.  Jeg  har  ingen 
utsigt  til  nogen  forandring  til  det  bedre,  men  hvad  der  end  haender, 
vil  jeg  ikke  taale  det  laenger. 

Orlando’s  sjjeech,  we  see,  has  been  broken  up  into  two,  and 
between  the  two  new  speeches  has  been  interpolated  a  speech  by 
Adam  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original.  The  same  trick  is 
resorted  to  repeatedly.  Note,  for  instance,  Jacques  first  speech  on 
the  deer  (Act  II,  7)  and  Oliver’s  long  speech  in  IV,  3.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  is  plain  enough — to  enliven  the  dialogue  and  speed  up 
the  action.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  legitimate  way  of  handling 
Shakespeare  is  another  matter. 

More  serious  than  this  is  Wildenvey’s  trick  of  adding  whole 
series  of  speeches.  We  have  noted  in  our  survey  of  the  “bear- 
beidelse”  that  the  second  act  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
Duke  and  Amiens  which  is  a  gratuitous  addition  of  Wildenvey’s. 
It  is  suggested  by  the  original,  but  departs  from  it  radically  both  in 
form  and  content. 

Den  Landflygtige  Hertug  (kommer  ut  fra  en  grotte  i  skogen) 

Ver  hilset,  dag,  som  laegges  til  de  andre 
av  mine  mange  motgangs  dage. 

Vsr  hilset  nu,  naar  solen  atter  stempler 
sit  gyldne  segl  paa  jordens  stolte  pande. 

Vsr  hilset,  morgen,  med  din  nye  rigdom, 
med  dug  og  duft  fra  alle  trsr  og  blomster. 

Glade,  blanke  fugle)^ines  perler 
blinker  alt  av  sol  som  duggens  draaper, 
hilser  mig  som  herre  og  som  ven.  (En  fugl  flyver 
op  over  bans  hode.) 

£i,  lillc  sangerskjelm,  godt  ord  igjen? 

Amiens:  (hertugens  ven,  kommer  likeledes  ut  av  hulen). 

Godmorgen,  ven  og  broder  i  eksilet. 

Bertugen:  Godmorgen,  Amiens,  du  glade  sangerl 
Du  er  vel  enig  i  at  slik  en  morgen 
i  skogen  her  med  al  dens  liv  og  lek 
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er  fuld  erstatning  for  den  pragt  vi  tapte, 
ja  mer  end  hoffets  smigergyldne  falskhet? 

Amiens:  Det  ligner  litt  paa  selve  Edens  have, 
og  traer  og  dyr  og  andre  forekomster 
betragter  os  som  Adamer,  kanhaende. 

Hertugen:  Din  spdg  er  vel  en  saadan  sanger  vaerd. 

Du  mener  med  at  her  er  alting  herlig, 

Sommer,  vinter,  vaar  og  hf<sttid  veksler. 

Solen  skinner,  vind  og  veiret  driver. 

Vinterblaasten  blaaser  op  og  biter 
og  fortaeller  uden  sminket  smiger 
hvem  vi  er,  og  hvor  vi  os  befinder. 

Ja,  livet  her  er  ei  ly  for  verdens  ondskap, 
er  stolt  og  frit  og  fuldt  av  rike  glaeder: 
hver  graasten  synes  god  og  kirkeklok, 
hvert  redetrae  er  jo  en  sangers  slot, 
og  alt  er  skjfjnt,  og  alt  er  saare  godt. 

Amiens:  Du  er  en  godt  benaadet  oversaetter, 

naar  du  kan  tolke  skjaebnens  harske  talesaet 
i  slike  sterke,  stemningsfulde  ord.  .  .  . 

(En  hofmand,  derefter  Jacques  og  tjenere  kommer.) 

Hertugen:  Godmorgcn,  venner — vel,  saa  skal  vi  jage 
paa  vildtet  her,  de  vakre,  dumme  borgere 
av  denne  dde  og  forlate  stad.  .  .  . 

Jacques:  Det  er  synd  at  s^ndre  deres  vakre  lemmer 
med  pile-odd. 

Amiens:  Det  samme  sier  du  altid, 

du  er  for  melankolsk  og  bitter,  Jacques. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  original  will 
reveal  certain  verbal  resemblances,  notaby  in  the  duke’s  speech: 

Din  spf<k  er  vel  en  saadan  sanger  vaerd,  etc. 

But,  even  allowing  for  that,  it  is  a  rephrasing  rather  than  a  trans¬ 
lation.  The  stage  action,  too,  is  changed.  Notice  that  Jacques 
appears  in  the  scene,  and  that  in  the  episode  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  the  second  part  of  the  first  lord’s  speech  is  put  into  Jacques’ 
mouth.  In  other  words,  he  is  made  to  caricature  himself! 

This  is  Wildenvey’s  attitude  throughout.  To  take  still  another 
example.  Act  IV,  2  begins  in  the  English  with  a  brief  ^alogue  in 
prose  between  Jacques  and  the  two  lords.  In  Wildenvey  this  is 
changed  to  a  rhymed  dialogue  in  iambic  tetrameters  between 
Jacques  and  Amiens.  In  like  manner,  the  blank  verse  dialogue 
between  Silvius  and  Phebe  (Silvius  anid  Pippa)  is  in  Norwegian 
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rendered,  or  rather  paraphrased,  in  iambic  verse  rhyming  reg¬ 
ularly  abab. 

Occasionally  meanings  are  read  into  the  play  which  not  only 
do  not  belong  in  Shakespeare  but  which  are  ridiculously  out  of 
place.  As  an  illustration,  note  the  dialogue  between  Orlando  and 
Rosalind  in  II,  2  (Original,  III,  2).  Orlando  remarks:  “Your 
accent  is  something  finer  than  could  be  purchased  in  so  remote  a 
dwelling.”  Wildenvey  renders  this:  “Eders  sprog  er  mer  elevert 
end  man  skulde  vente  i  disse  vilde  trakter.  De  taler  ikke  Lands- 
maal.”  Probably  no  one  would  be  deceived  by  this  gratuitous 
satire  on  the  Landsmaal,  but,  obviously,  it  has  no  place  in  what 
pretends  to  be  a  translation.  The  one  justification  for  it  is  that 
Shakespeare  himself  could  not  have  resisted  so  neat  a  word-play. 

Wildenvey’s  version,  therefore,  can  only  be  characterized 
as  needlessly  free.  For  the  text  as  such  he  has  absolutely  no 
regard.  But  for  the  fact  that  he  has  kept  the  fable  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  characters,  intact,  we  should  characterize  it  as  a 
belated  specimen  of  Sille  Beyer’s  notorious  Shakespeare  “bear- 
beidelser”  in  Denmark.  But  Wildenvey  does  not  take  Sille 
Beyer’s  liberties  with  the  dramatis  personae  and  he  has,  moreover, 
what  she  utterly  lacked — poetic  genius. 

For  that  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  Livet  i  Skogen — it 
does  not  translate  Shakespeare  but  it  makes  him  live.  The  de¬ 
lighted  audience  which  sat  night  after  night  in  Christiania  and 
Copenhagen  and  drank  in  the  loveliness  of  Wildenvey’s  verse  and 
Halvorsen’s  music  cared  little  whether  the  lines  that  came  over 
the  footlights  were  philologically  an  accurate  translation  or  not. 
They  were  enchanted  by  Norwegian  verse  and  moved  to  unfeigned 
delight  by  the  cleverness  of  the  prose.  If  Wildenvey  did  not 
succeed  in  translating  As  You  Like  It — one  cannot  believe  that  he 
ever  intended  to, — he  did  succeed  in  reproducing  something  of  “  its 
imperishable  woodland  spirit,  its  fresh  breath  of  out-of-doors.” 

We  have  already  quoted  the  opening  of  Act  II.  It  is  not 
Shakespeare  but  it  is  good  poetry  in  itself.  And  the  immortal 
scene  between  Touchstone  and  Corin  in  III,  2  (Shak.  Ill,  2),  in 
which  Touchstone  clearly  proves  that  the  shepherd  is  damned,  is 
a  capital  piece  of  work.  The  following  fragment  must  serve  as 
an  example: 

Touchstone:  Har  du  vaeret  ved  hoffet,  hyrde? 
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Korin:  Visselig  ikke. 

Touch:  Da  er  du  evig  fordjimt. 

Korin:  Det  haaber  jeg  da  ikke. 

Touch:  Visselig,  da  er  du  ford0mt  som  en  sviske. 

Korin:  Fordi  jeg  ikke  bar  vaeret  ved  boffet?  Hvad  mener  I? 

Touch:  Hvis  du  ikke  bar  vaeret  ved  boffet,  saa  bar  du  aldrig  set  gode 

seder,  og  bvis  du  ikke  bar  set  gode  seder,  saa  maa  dine  seder 
vaere  slette,  og  slette  seder  er  synd,  og  syndens  sold  er  d(<d  og 
fordjtmmelse.  Du  er  i  en  betaenkelig  tilstand,  byrde! 

And  the  mocking  verses  all  rhyming  in  in-ind  in  III,  3  (Shak.  Ill,  2) : 
“From  the  East  to  western  Ind,”  etc.,  are  given  with  marvelous 
cleverness: 

Fra  ffst  til  vest  er  ei  at  finde 
en  aedelsten  som  Rosalinde. 

A1  verden  om  paa  alle  vinde 
skal  rygtet  gaa  om  Rosalinde. 

Hvor  bar  en  maler  nogensinde 
et  kunstverk  skapt  som  Rosalinde? 

A1  anden  deiligbet  maa  svinde 
av  tanken  bort — for  Rosalinde. 

Or  Touchstone’s  parody: 

Hjorten  skriker  efter  binde, 
skrik  da  efter  Rosalinde, 
kat  vil  katte  gjeme  finde, 
hvem  vil  finde  Rosalinde. 

Vinterklacr  er  tit  for  tynde, 
det  er  ogsaa  Rosalinde. 

Nfftten  s0t  bar  surbamsbinde, 
slik  en  n)<tt  er  Rosalinde. 

Den  som  ros’  med  tom  vil  finde, 
finder  den — og  Rosalinde. 

With  even  greater  felicity  Wildenvey  has  rendered  the  sonp 
of  the  play.  His  verses  are  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  translations, 
but  they  have  a  life  and  movement  which,  perhaps,  interpret  the 
original  more  fully  than  any  translation  could  interpret  it.  What 
freshness  and  sparkle  in  “Under  the  Greenwood  Tree!”  I  give 
only  the  first  stanza: 

Under  de  gr^nne  traer 
hvem  vil  mig  m^te  der? 

Hvem  vil  en  tone  slaa 
frit  mot  det  bUde  blaa? 

Kom  hit  og  herhen,  hit  og  herhen. 
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kom,  kjaere  ven, 

her  skat  du  se, 
trser  skal  du  se, 

Sommer  og  herlig  veir  skal  du  se. 

Or  what  could  be  better  than  the  exhilirating  text  of  “  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,”  as  Wildenvey  has  given  it?  Again  only  the 
first  stanza: 

Blaas,  blaas  du  barske  vind, 
troljise  venners  sind 
synes  os  mere  raa. 

Bar  du  dig  end  saa  sint, 
bet  du  dog  ei  saa  blindt, 
pustet  du  ogsaa  paa. 

Heiho!  Syng  heiho!  i  vor  skog  under  Ijivet. 

Alt  venskap  er  vammelt,  al  elskov  er  t0vet, 
men  her  under  Ijlvet 
er  ingen  bedr0vet. 

Livel  i  Skogen,  then,  must  not  be  read  as  a  translation  of  ^45 
You  Like  It,  but  is  immensely  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake. 
Schiller  recast  and  rewrote  M<ubeth  in  somewhat  the  same  way, 
but  Schiller’s  Macbeth,  condemned  by  its  absurd  porter-scene,  is 
today  nothing  more  than  a  literary  curiosity.  I  firmly  believe 
that  Wildenvey’s  “  bearbeidelse  ”  deserves  a  better  fate.  It  gave 
new  life  to  the  Shakespeare  tradition  on  the  Norwegian  stage, 
and  is  in  itself,  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Norway. 

SUMMARY 

If  we  look  over  the  field  of  Norwegian  translation  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  impression  we  get  is  not  one  to  inspire  awe.  The 
translations  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  German  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel 
the  Danish  of  Foersom,  or  the  Swedish  of  Hagberg. 

But  the  reason  is  obvious.  Down  to  1814  Norway  was  politi¬ 
cally  and  culturally  a  dependency  of  Denmark.  Copenhagen  was 
the  seat  of  government,  of  literature,  and  of  polite  life.  To 
Copenhagen  cultivated  Norwegians  looked  for  their  models  and 
their  ideals.  When  Shakespeare  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  Danish  literary  world — Denmark  and  Norway — it  was,  of 
course,  in  pure  Danish  garb.  Boye,  Rosenfeldt,  and  Foersom 
gave  to  their  contemporaries  more  or  less  satisfactory  translations 
of  Shakesp)eare,  and  Norwegians  were  content  to  accept  the  Danish 
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versions.  In  one  or  two  instances  they  made  experiments  of  their 
own.  An  unknown  man  of  letters  translated  a  scene  from  Julius 
Caesar  in  1782,  and  in  1818  appeared  a  translation  of  Coriolanus. 
But  there  is  little  that  is  typically  Norwegian  about  either  of 
these — a  word  or  a  phrase  here  and  there.  For  the  rest,  they  are 
written  in  pure  Danish,  and  but  for  the  title-page,  no  one  could  tell 
whether  they  were  published  in  Copenhagen  or  Christiania  and 
Trondhjem. 

In  the  meantime  Foersom  had  begun  his  admirable  Danish 
translations,  and  the  work  stopped  in  Norway.  The  building 
of  a  nation  and  literary  interests  of  another  character  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  cultivated  world.  Hauge’s  translation  of 
Macbeth  is  not  significant,  nor  are  those  of  Lassen  thirty  years 
later.  A  scholar  could,  of  course,  easily  show  that  they  are  Nor¬ 
wegian,  but  that  is  all.  They  never  succeeded  in  displacing  Foer- 
som-Lembcke. 

More  important  are  the  Landsmaal  translations  beginning 
with  Ivar  Aasen’s  in  1853.  They  are  interesting  because  they 
mark  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  modern  Norwegian 
culture — the  language  struggle.  Ivar  Aasen  set  out  to  demonstrate 
that  “maalet”  could  be  used  in  literature  of  every  sort,  and  the 
same  purpose,  though  in  greatly  tempered  form,  is  to  be  detected 
in  every  Landsmaal  translation  since.  Certainly  in  their  out¬ 
ward  aim  they  have  succeeded.  And,  despite  the  handicap  of 
working  in  a  language  new,  rough,  and  untried,  they  have  given 
to  their  countrymen  translations  of  parts  of  Shakespeare  which  are, 
at  least,  as  good  as  those  in  “  Riksmaal.  ” 

Herman  Wildenvey  stands  alone.  His  work  is  neither  a  trans¬ 
lation  nor  a  mere  paraphrase;  it  is  a  reformulating  of  Shakespeare 
into  a  new  work  of  art.  He  has  accomplished  a  feat  worth  per¬ 
forming,  but  it  cannot  be  called  translating  Shakespeare.  It  must 
be  judged  as  an  independent  work. 

Whether  Norway  is  always  to  go  to  Denmark  for  her  standard 
Shakespeare,  or  whether  she  is  to  have  one  of  her  own  is,  as  yet, 
a  question  impossible  to  answer.  A  pure  Landsmaal  transla¬ 
tion  cannot  satisfy,  and  many  Norwegians  refuse  to  recognize 
the  Riksmaal  as  Norwegian  at  all.  In  the  far,  impenetrable 
future  the  language  question  may  settle  itself,  and  when  that 
happy  day  comes,  but  not  before,  we  may  look  with  some  confidence 
for  a  “standard”  Shakespeare  in  a  literary  garb  which  all  Nor¬ 
wegians  will  recognize  as  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Shakespeare  Criticism  in  Norway 

The  history  of  Shakespearean  translation  in  Norway  cannot, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  distinguished.  It  is 
not,  however,  wholly  lacking  in  interesting  details.  In  like  manner 
the  history  of  Shakespearean  criticism,  though  it  contains  no 
great  names  and  no  fascinating  chapters,  is  not  wholly  without 
appeal  and  significance.  We  shall,  then,  in  the  foUowmg,  con¬ 
sider  this  division  of  our  subject. 

Our  first  bit  of  Shakespearean  criticism  is  the  little  intro¬ 
ductory  note  which  the  anonymous  translator  of  the  scenes  from 
Julius  Caesar  put  at  the  head  of  his  translation  in  Trondhjems 
Allehaande  for  October  23,  1782.  And  even  this  is  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  that  the  passage  in  the  original  “  may  be  regarded  as  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,”  and  that  the  writer  purposes  to  render  not  merely 
Antony’s  eloquent  appeal  but  also  the  interspersed  ejaciJations 
of  the  crowd,  “since  these,  too,  are  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s 
understanding  of  the  human  soul  and  of  his  realization  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  oration  gradually  brought  about  the  result 
toward  which  Antony  aimed.  ” 

This  is  not  profound  criticism,  to  be  sure,  but  it  shows  clearly 
that  this  litterateur  in  far-away  Trondhjem  had  a  definite,  if  not 
a  very  new  and  original,  estimate  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  there  is  no  hint  of  apology,  of  that  tone  which  is  so 
common  in  Shakespearean  criticism  of  the  day — Shakespeare  was  a 
great  poet,  but  his  genius  was  wild  and  untamed.  This  unknown 
Norwegian,  apparently,  had  been  struck  only  by  the  verity  of 
the  scene,  and  in  that  simplicity  showed  himself  a  better  critic 
of  Shakespeare  than  many  more  famous  men.  Whoever  he  was, 
his  name  is  lost  to  us  now.  He  deserves  better  than  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  forgotten  very  early.  Foersom 
refers  to  him  casually,  as  we  have  seen,  but  Rahbek  does  not  men¬ 
tion  him.'  Many  years  later  Paul  Botten  Hansen,  one  of  the 
best  equipped  bookmen  that  Norway  has  produced,  wrote  a 
brief  review  of  Lembcke’s  translation.  In  the  course  of  this  he 
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enumerates  the  Dano-Norwegian  translations  known  to  him. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  his  countryman  in  Trondhjem.* 

After  this  solitary  landmark,  a  long  time  passed  before  we 
again  find  evidence  of  Shakespearean  studies  in  Norway.  The 
isolated  translation  of  Coriolanus  from  1818  shows  us  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  read,  carefully  and  critically  read,  but  no  one  turned 
his  attention  to  criticism  or  scholarly  investigation.  Indeed,  I 
have  searched  Norwegian  periodical  literature  in  vain  for  any 
allusion  to  Shakespeare  between  1782  and  1827.  Finally,  in 
the  latter  year  Den  Norske  Husven  adorns  its  title-page  with  a 
motto  from  Shakespeare.  Christiania  Aftenbladet  for  July  19, 
1828,  reprints  Carl  Bagger’s  clever  poem  on  Shakespeare’s  reputed 
love-affair  with  “Fanny,”  an  adventure  which  got  him  into 
trouble  and  gave  rise  to  the  bon-mot,  “William  the  Conqueror 
ruled  before  Richard  III.”  The  poem  was  reprinted  from  Kjd- 
benhavns  Flyvende  Post  (1828);  we  shall  speak  of  it  again  in 
connection  with  our  study  of  Shakespeare  in  Denmark. 

After  this  there  is  another  break.  Not  even  a  reference  to 
Shakespeare  occurs  in  the  hundreds  of  periodicals  I  have  examined, 
until  the  long  silence  is  broken  by  a  short,  fourth-hand  article 
on  Shakespeare’s  life  in  Skilling  Magazinet  for  Sept.  23,  1843. 
The  same  magazine  gives  a  similar  popular  account  in  its  issue  for 
Sept.  4,  1844.  Indeed,  several  such  articles  and  sketches  may 
be  found  in  popular  periodicals  of  the  years  following. 

In  1855,  however,  appeared  Niels  Hauge’s  afore  mentioned 
translation  of  Macbeth,  and  shortly  afterward  Professor  Monrad, 
who,  according  to  Hauge  himself,  had  at  least  given  him  valuable 
counsel  in  his  work,  wrote  a  review  in  Nordisk  Tidsskrift  for 
Videnskab  og  Literature  Monrad  was  a  pedant,  stiff  and  inflexi¬ 
ble,  but  he  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  when  he  was  dealing 
with  acknowledged  masterpieces  he  could  be  depended  upon  to 
say  the  conventional  things  well. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  if  any  author  deserves  translation 
it  is  Shakespeare,  for  in  him  the  whole  poetic,  romantic  ideal  of 
Protestantism  finds  expression.  He  is  the  Luther  of  p^try, 
though  between  Luther  and  Shakespeare  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  religious  zeal  and  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  beautiful. 

*  lUustreret  Nyhedsblad,  1865,  pp.  96  ff. 

‘See  Vol.  Ill  (1855),  pp.  378 ff. 


Both  belong  to  the  whole  world,  Shakespeare  because  his  charac¬ 
ters,  humor,  art,  reflections,  are  universal  in  their  validity  and 
their  appeal.  Wherever  he  is  read  he  becomes  the  spokesman 
against  narrowness,  dogmatism,  and  intolerance.  To  translate 
Shakespeare,  he  points  out,  is  difficult  because  of  the  archaic 
language,  the  obscure  allusions,  and  the  intense  originality  of 
the  expression.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  is  as  much  the  creator  as 
the  user  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  one  translation  of  Macbeth 
in  existence,  Foersom’s,  is  good,  but  it  is  only  in  part  Shakespeare, 
and  the  times  require  something  more  adequate  and  “something 
more  distinctly  our  own.”  Monrad  feels  that  this  should  not 
be  altogether  impossible  “when  we  consider  the  intimate  relations 
between  England  and  Norway,  and  the  further  coincidence  that 
the  Norwegian  language  today  is  in  the  same  state  of  flux  and 
transition  as  was  Elizabethan  English.”  All  translations  at 
present,  he  continues,  can  be  but  experiments,  and  should  aim 
primarily  at  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  text.  Monrad  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact — in  which  he  was,  of  course,  mistaken — that  this 
is  the  first  translation  of  the  original  Macbeth  into  Dano-Norwegian 
or  into  Danish.  It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  though  here 
and  there  a  little  stiff  and  hazy,  “but  Shakespeare  is  not  easily 
clarified.”  The  humorous  passages,  thinks  the  reviewer,  are  a 
severe  test  of  a  translator’s  powers  and  this  test  Hauge  has  met 
with  conspicuous  success.  Also  he  has  aquitted  himself  well  in 
the  difficult  matter  of  putting  Shakespeare’s  meter  into  Norwegian. 

The  last  two  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  detailed  study  of 
single  passages.  The  only  serious  error  Monrad  has  noticed  is 
the  following:  In  Act  II,  3  one  of  the  murderers  calls  out  “A 
light!  A  light!”  Regarding  this  passage  Monrad  remarks:  “It  is 
certainly  a  mistake  to  have  the  second  murderer  call  out,  “Bring 
a  light  here!”  (Lys  hid!)  The  murderer  does  not  demand  alight, 
but  he  detects  a  shimmer  from  Banquo’s  approaching  torch.” 
The  rest  of  the  section  is  devoted  to  mere  trifles. 

This  is  the  sort  of  review  which  we  should  expect  from  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  man.  Monrad  was  not  a  scholar, 
nor  even  a  man  of  delicate  and  penetrating  reactions.  But  he 
had  sound  sense  and  perfect  self-assurance,  which  made  him  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  little  provincial  Kristiania  of 
his  day.  At  any  rate,  he  was  the  only  one  who  took  the  trouble 
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to  review  Hauge’s  translation,  and  even  he  was  doubtless  led 
to  the  task  because  of  his  personal  interest  in  the  translator. 
K  we  may  judge  from  the  stir  it  made  in  periodical  literature, 
Macbeth  fell  dead  from  the  press. 

The  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  birth  (1864)  aroused  a 
certain  interest  in  Norway,  and  little  notes  and  articles  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  about  that  time. 
Illustreret  Nyhedsblad*  has  a  short,  popular  article  on  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  contains  the  usual  Shakespeare  apocrypha — the  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  story,  the  story  of  the  apple  tree  under  which 
Shakespeare  and  his  companions  slept  off  the  effects  of  too  much 
Bedford  ale — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  anything  but  an  interesting  hodge-podge  for  popular  con¬ 
sumption.  The  next  year,  1864,  the  same  periodical  published® 
on  the  traditional  day  of  Shakespeare’s  birth  a  rather  long  and 
suggestive  article  on  the  English  drama  before  Shakespeare. 
If  this  article  had  been  original,  it  might  have  had  a  certain  signi¬ 
ficance,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  taken  from  the  German  of  Boden- 
stedt.  The  only  significant  thing  about  it  is  the  line  following 
the  title:  “Til  Erindring  paa  Trehundredsaarsdagen  efter  Shake- 
speares  Fodsel,  d.  23  April,  1563.  ” 

More  interesting  than  this,  however,  are  the  verses  written 
by  the  then  highly  esteemed  poet,  Andreas  Munch,  and  published 
in  his  own  magazine.  For  Hjemmet,^  in  April,  1864.  Munch  rarely 
rises  above  mediocrity  and  his  tribute  to  the  bard  of  Avon  is 
the  very  essence  of  it.  He  begins: 

I  disse  Dage  gaar  et  vaeldigt  Navn 

Fra  Mund  til  Mund,  fra  Kyst  til  Kyst  rundt  Jorden — 

Det  straaler  festligt  over  fjemest  Havn, 

Og  klinger  selv  igjennem  Krigens  Torden, 

Det  slutter  alle  Folk  i  Aandens  Favn, 

Og  er  et  Eenheds  Tegn  i  Striden  vorden — 

I  Stjemeskrift  det  staaer  paa  Tidens  Bue, 

Og  leder  Slaegteme  med  Hjertelue. 

and,  after  four  more  stanzas,  he  concludes: 

Hos  os  har  ingen  ydre  Fest  betegnet 
Vort  Folks  Tribut  til  denne  store  Mand. 

*Vol.  XII  (1863),  pp.  199  fif. 

‘Vol.  XIII  (1864),  pp.  65  ff. 

•  Vol.  V,  p.  572. 
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Er  vi  af  Hav  og  Fjelde  saa  omhegnet, 

At  ei  hans  Straaler  traenge  til  os  kan? 

Nei, — Nordisk  var  hans  Aand  og  netop  egnet 
Til  at  opfattes  af  vort  Norden-Land, 

Og  mer  maaske  end  selv  vi  tro  og  taenke, 

Har  Shakespeare  brudt  for  os  en  fremmed  Laenke. 

One  has  a  feeling  that  Munch  awoke  one  morning,  discovered 
from  his  calendar  that  Shakespeare’s  birthday  was  approaching, 
and  ground  out  this  poem  to  fill  space  in  Hjemmel.  But  his 
intentions  are  good.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  content.  And 
when  all  is  said,  he  probably  expressed,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  feeling  of  his  time.  It  remains  but  to  note  a  detail 
or  two.  First,  that  the  poet,  even  in  dealing  with  Shakespeare, 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  prevailing  “  Skandinavisme  ” 
and  label  Shakespeare  “Nordisk”;  second,  the  accidental  truth 
of  the  closing  couplet.  If  we  could  interpret  this  as  referring  to 
Wergeland,  who  did  break  the  chains  of  foreign  bondage,  and  gave 
Norway  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  we  should  have  the 
first  reference  to  an  interesting  fact  in  Norwegian  literary  history. 
But  doubtless  we  have  no  right  to  credit  Munch  with  any  such 
acumen.  The  couplet  was  put  into  the  poem  merely  because  it 
sounded  well. 

More  important  than  this  effusion  of  bad  verse  from  the 
poet  of  fashion  was  a  little  article  which  Paul  Botten  Hansen 
wrote  in  Illustreret  Nyhedsblad?  in  1865.  Botten  Hansen  had  a 
fine  literary  appreciation  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  books. 
The  effort,  therefore,  to  give  Denmark  and  Norway  a  complete 
translation  of  Shakespeare  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  sympathy. 
In  1861  Lembcke  began  his  revision  of  Foersom’s  work,  and, 
although  it  must  have  come  up  to  Norway  from  Copenhagen  al¬ 
most  immediately,  no  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  periodical  literature 
till  Botten  Hansen  wrote  his  review  of  Part  (Hefte)  XI.  This 
part  contains  King  John.  The  reviewer,  however,  does  not  enter 
upon  any  criticism  of  the  play  or  of  the  translation;  he  gives 
merely  a  short  account  of  Shakespearean  translation  in  the  two 
countries  before  Lembcke.  Apparently  the  notice  is  written 
without  special  research,  for  it  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  gives, 
at  any  rate,  the  best  outline  of  the  subject  which  we  have  had  up 
to  the  present.  Save  for  a  few  lines  of  praise  for  Foersom  and  a 

» Vol.  XIV,  p.  96. 
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word  for  Hauge,  “  who  gave  the  first  accurate  translation  of  this 
masterpiece  {Macbeth)  of  which  Dano-Norwegian  literature  can 
boast  before  1861,”  the  review  is  simply  a  loosely  connected 
string  of  titles.  Toward  the  close  Botten  Hansen  writes:  “When 
to  these  plays  (the  standard  Danish  translations)  we  add  (certain 
others,  which  are  given),  we  believe  that  we  have  enumerated  all 
the  Danish  translations  of  Shakespeare.”  This  investigation 
has  shown,  however,  that  there  are  serious  gaps  in  the  list.  Botten 
Hansen  calls  Foersom’s  the  first  Danish  translation  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  have  overlooked  Johannes  Boye’s 
Hamlet  of  1777,  or  Rosenfeldt’s  translation  of  six  plays  (1790-1792). 
It  is  less  strange  that  he  did  not  know  Sander  and  Rahbek’s 
translation  of  the  unaltered  Macbeth  of  1801 — which  preceded 
Hauge  by  half  a  century — for  this  was  buried  in  Sander’s  lec¬ 
tures.  Nor  is  he  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
numerous  Shakespearean  fragments  which  the  student  may  find 
tucked  away  in  Danish  reviews,  from  M.  C.  Brun’s  Svada  (1796) 
and  on.  Botten  Hansen  took  his  task  very  lightly.  If  he  had 
read  Foersom’s  notes  to  his  translation  he  would  have  found  a 
clue  of  interest  to  him  as  a  Norwegian.  For  Foersom  specifi¬ 
cally  refers  to  a  translation  of  a  scene  irom  Julius  Caesar  in  Trond- 
hjems  AUehaande. 

Lembcke’s  revision,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  article,  is 
greeted  with  approval  and  encouragement.  There  is  no  need 
for  Norwegians  to  go  about  preparing  an  independent  translation. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  article  closes:  “  Whether  or  not  Lembcke 
has  the  strength  and  endurance  for  such  a  gigantic  task,  time  alone 
will  tell.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  encourage 
the  undertaking  and  make  possible  its  completion.” 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Shakespeare  in  Norway.  This  is  a  performance  of  A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream  under  the  direction  of  Bj^rnstjeme  Bjjirnson 
at  Christiania  Theater,  April  17,  1865.  The  story  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  Shakespeare  on  the  Norwegian  stage,  but  the 
documents  of  the  affair  are  contributions  to  Shakespearean  criti¬ 
cism  and  must,  accordingly,  be  discussed  here.  BjJ^rnson’s  fiery 
reply  to  his  critics  of  April  28  is  especially  valuable  as  an  analysis 
of  his  own  attitude  toward  Shakespeare. 
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Bjj^mson  became  director  of  Christiania  Theater  in  January, 
1865,  and  the  first  important  performance  under  his  direction 
was  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Skjarsommernatsdrommen) 
in  Oehlenschlager’s  translation,  with  music  by  Mendelssohn.* 
Bjfiirnson  had  strained  the  resources  of  the  theater  to  the  utmost 
to  give  the  performance  distinction.  But  the  success  was  doubt¬ 
ful.  Aftenposten  found  it  tiresome,  and  Morgenbladet,  in  two  long 
articles,  tore  it  to  shreds.®  It  is  worth  while  to  review  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  some  detail. 

The  reviewer  begins  by  saying  that  the  play  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  to  give  an  account  of  it.  “But  what  is  the 
meaning,”  he  exclaims,  “of  this  bold  and  poetic  mixture  of  clowns 
and  fairies,  of  mythology,  and  superstition,  of  high  and  low,  of  the 
earthly  and  the  supernatural?  And  the  scene  is  neither  Athens 
nor  Greece,  but  Shakespeare’s  own  England;  it  is  his  own  time 
and  his  own  spirit.”  We  are  transported  to  an  English  grove  in 
early  summer  with  birds,  flowers,  soft  breezes,  and  cooling  shadows. 
What  wonder  that  a  man  coming  in  from  the  hunt  or  the  society 
of  men  should  fill  such  a  place  with  fairies  and  lovely  ladies  and 
people  it  with  sighs,  and  passions,  and  stories?  And  all  this  has 
been  brought  together  by  a  poet’s  fine  feeling.  This  it  is  which 
separates  the  play  from  so  many  others  of  its  kind  now  so  common 
and  often  so  well  presented.  Here  a  master’s  spirit  pervades  all, 
unites  all  in  lovely  romance.  Other  plays  are  mere  displays  of 
scenery  and  costume  by  comparison.  Even  the  sport  of  the 
clowns  throws  the  whole  into  stronger  relief. 

Now,  how  should  such  a  play  be  given?  Obviously,  by  actors 
of  the  first  order  and  with  costumes  and  scenery  the  most  splendid. 
This  goes  without  saying,  for  the  play  is  intended  quite  as  much 
to  be  seen  as  to  be  heard.  To  do  it  justice,  the  p>erformance  must 
bring  out  some  of  the  splendor  and  the  fantasy  with  which  it  was 
conceived.  As  we  read  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  it  b  easy 
to  imagine  the  glorious  succession  of  splendid  scenes,  but  on  the 
stage  the  characters  become  flesh  and  blood  with  fixed  limitations, 
and  the  illusion  is  easily  lost  unless  every  agency  is  used  to  carry 
it  out.  Hence  the  need  of  lights,  of  rich  costiunes,  splendid  back¬ 
grounds,  music,  rhythm. 

*  Blanc.  Christianias  Theaters  Hiftorie,  p.  196. 

•April  26-27,  1865. 
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The  play  opens  in  an  apparently  uninhabited  wood.  Suddenly 
all  comes  to  life — gay,  full,  romantic  life.  This  is  the  scene  to 
which  we  are  transported.  “It  is  a  grave  question,”  continues 
the  reviewer,  “if  it  is  possible  for  the  average  audience  to  attain 
the  full  illusion  which  the  play  demands,  and  with  which,  in 
reading,  we  have  no  difficulty.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  audience 
was  under  no  illusion.  Some,  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  learn¬ 
ing  or  taste,  wondered  what  it  was  all  about.  Only  when  the 
lion  moved  his  tail,  or  the  ass  wriggled  his  ears  were  they  at  all 
interested.  Others  were  frankly  amused  from  first  to  last,  no 
less  at  Hermia’s  and  Helen’s  quarrel  than  at  the  antics  of  the 
clowns.  Still  others,  the  cultivated  minority,  were  simply  indif¬ 
ferent.  ” 

The  truth  is  that  the  performance  was  stiff  and  cold.  Not 
for  an  instant  did  it  suggest  the  full  and  passionate  life  which 
is  the  theme  and  the  background  of  the  play.  Nor  is  this  strange. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  plainly  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
theatre.  Individual  scenes  were  well  done,  but  the  whole  was  a 
cheerless  piece  of  business. 

The  next  day  the  same  writer  continues  his  analysis.  He 
points  out  that  the  secret  of  the  play  is  the  curious  interweaving 
of  the  real  world  with  the  supernatural.  Forget  this  but  for  a 
moment,  and  the  piece  becomes  an  impossible  monstrosity  with¬ 
out  motivation  or  meaning.  Shakespeare  preserves  this  unity  in 
duality.  The  two  worlds  seem  to  meet  and  fuse,  each  giving 
something  of  itself  to  the  other.  But  this  unity  was  absent  from 
the  performance.  The  actors  did  not  even  know  their  lines,  and 
thus  the  spell  was  broken.  The  verse  must  flow  from  the  lips 
in  a  limpid  stream,  especially  in  a  fairy  play;  the  words  must  never 
seem  a  burden.  But  even  this  elementary  rule  was  ignored  in 
our  performance.  And  the  ballet  of  the  fairies  was  so  bad  that 
it  might  better  have  been  omitted.  Puck  should  not  have  been 
given  by  a  woman,  but  by  a  boy  as  he  was  in  Shakespeare’s  day. 
Only  the  clown  scenes  were  unqualifiedly  good,  “as  we  might 
expect,”  concludes  the  reviewer  sarcastically. 

The  article  closes  with  a  parting  shot  at  the  costuming  and 
the  scenery.  Not  a  little  of  it  was  inherited  from  “Orpheus  in 
the  Lower  World.”  Are  we  so  poor  as  that?  Better  wait,  and 
for  the  present,  give  something  which  demands  less  of  the  theatre. 
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The  critic  grants  that  the  presentation  may  prove  profitable  but, 
on  the  whole,  Bj^rnson  must  feel  that  he  has  assisted  at  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  a  master. 

Bj^mson  did  not  permit  this  attack  to  go  unchallenged. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  in  silence,  and  in  this  case  he  could 
not  be  silent.  His  directorate  was  an  experiment,  and  there  were 
those  in  Christiania  who  were  determined  to  make  it  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  It  was  his  duty  to  set  malicious  criticism  right.  He  did 
so  in  Aftenbladet^°  in  an  article  which  not  only  answered  a  bit  of 
ephemeral  criticism  but  which  remains  to  this  day  an  almost 
perfect  example  of  Bj^rnson’s  polemical  prose — afresh,  vigorous^ 
genuinely  eloquent,  with  a  marvelous  fusing  of  power  and  fancy. 

He  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  play:  The  play  is  called 
a  dream.  But  wherein  lies  the  dream?  ‘Why,’  we  are  told,  ‘in 
the  fact  that  fairies  sport,  that  honest  citizens,  with  and  without 
asses’  heads,  put  on  a  comedy,  that  lovers  pursue  each  other  in 
the  moonlight.  ’  But  where  is  the  law  in  all  this?  If  the  play  is 
without  law  (Lov  =  organic  unity),  it  is  without  validity. 

But  it  does  have  artistic  validity.  The  dream  is  more  than 
a  fantasy.  The  same  experiences  come  to  all  of  us.  “The  play 
takes  place,  now  in  your  life,  now  in  mine.  A  young  man  happily 
^.fjgaged  or  happily  married  dreams  one  night  that  this  is  all  a 
ciei;ision.  He  must  be  engaged  to,  he  must  marry  another.  The 
imuge  of  the  ‘chosen  one’  hovers  before  him,  but  he  can  not  quite 
visualize  it,  and  he  marries  with  a  bad  conscience.  Then  he 
awakens  and  thanks  God  that  it  is  all  a  bad  dream  (Lysander). 
Or  a  youth  is  tired  of  her  whom  he  adored  for  a  time.  He  even 
begins  to  flirt  with  another.  And  then  one  fine  night  he  dreams 
that  he  worships  the  very  woman  he  loathes,  that  he  implores 
her,  weeps  for  her,  fights  for  her  (Demetrius).  Or  a  young  girl, 
or  a  young  wife,  who  loves  and  is  loved  dreams,  that  her  beloved 
is  fleeing  from  her.  When  she  follows  him  with  tears  and  peti¬ 
tions,  he  lifts  his  hand  against  her.  She  pursues  him,  calls  to 
him  to  stop,  but  she  cannot  reach  him.  She  feels  all  the  agony 
of  death  till  she  falls  back  in  a  calm,  dreamless  sleep.  Or  she 
dreams  that  the  lover  she  cannot  get  comes  to  her  in  a  wood  and 
tells  her  that  he  really  does  love  her,  that  her  eyes  are  lovelier 

“April  28.  Reprinted  in  Bj0mson’s  Taler  og  Skrifler.  Udgivet  af  C. 
Collin  og  H.  Eitrem.  Kristiania.  1912.  Vol.  I,  pp.  263-270. 
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than  the  stars,  her  hands  whiter  than  the  snow  on  Taurus.  But 
other  visions  come,  more  confusing.  Another,  whom  she  has 
never  given  a  thought,  comes  and  tells  her  the  same  story.  His 
protestations  are  even  more  glowing — and  it  all  turns  to  contention 
and  sorrow,  idle  pursuit  and  strife,  till  her  powers  fail  (Helena). 

“This  is  the  dream  chain  of  the  lovers.  The  poet  causes 
the  man  to  dream  that  he  is  unfaithful,  or  that  he  is  enamored  of 
one  whom  he  does  not  love.  And  he  makes  the  woman  dream 
that  she  is  deserted  or  that  she  is  happy  with  one  whom  she  can¬ 
not  get.  And  together  these  dreams  tell  us:  watch  your  thoughts, 
watch  your  passions,  you,  walking  in  perfect  confidence  at  the  side 
of  your  beloved.  They  (the  thoughts  and  passions)  may  bring 
forth  a  flower  called  ‘love  in  idleness’ — a  flower  which  changes 
before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The  dream  gives  us  reality  reversed, 
but  reversed  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  it  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  take  veritable  shape. 

“And  this  dream  of  the  lovers  is  given  a  paradoxical  counter¬ 
part.  A  respectable,  fat  citizen  dreams  one  night  that  he  is  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  great  triumph  of  his  life.  He  is  to  be  presented  before 
the  duke’s  throne  as  the  greatest  of  heroes.  He  dreams  that 
he  cannot  get  dressed,  that  he  cannot  get  his  head  attended  to, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  head  is  not  his  own  excellent  he^d^ 
but  the  head  of  an  ass  with  long  ears,  a  snout,  and  hair  that  itches- 
‘This  is  exactly  like  a  fairy  tale  of  my  youth,’  he  dreams.  And 
indeed,  it  is  a  dream!  The  mountain  op>ens,  the  captive  princess 
comes  forth  and  leads  him  in,  and  he  rests  his  head  in  her  lap  all 
strewn  with  blossoms.  The  lovely  trolls  come  and  scratch  his 
head  and  music  sounds  from  the  rocks.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Shakesp>eare  that  the  lovers  do  not  dream  fairy  tales  of  their 
childhood.  Higher  culture  has  given  them  deeper  passions,  more 
intense  personal  relations;  in  dreams  they  but  continue  the  life 
of  waking.  But  the  good  weaver  who  lives  thoroughly  content 
in  his  own  self-satisfaction  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  who 
has  never  reflected  upon  anything  that  has  happened  to  him, 
but  has  received  each  day’s  blessings  as  they  have  corne — this 
man  sees,  the  moment  he  la)rs  his  head  on  the  pillow,  the  fairies 
and  the  fairy  queen.  To  him  the  whole  circle  of  childhood  fan¬ 
tasy  reveals  itself;  nothing  is  changed,  nothing  but  this  absurd  ass’s 
head  which  he  wears,  and  this  cxirious  longing  for  dry,  sweet  hay. 
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“This  is  the  dream  and  the  action  of  the  play.  Superficially, 
all  this  magic  is  set  in  motion  by  the  fairies;  Theseus  and  his 
train,  with  whom  come  hunting  horn  and  hunting  talk  and  pro¬ 
cessional — arc,  in  reality,  the  incarnation  of  the  festival.  And 
the  comedy  at  the  close  is  added  by  way  of  counterpiece  to  the 
light,  delicate  fancies  of  the  dream.  It  is  the  thoughts  we  have 
thought,  the  painfully- wrought  products  of  the  waking  mind, 
given  in  a  sparkle  of  mocking  laughter  against  the  background  of 
nightly  visions.  See  the  play  over  and  over  again.  Do  not 
study  it  with  Bottom’s  ass’s  head,  and  do  not  be  so  blase  that 
you  reject  the  performance  because  it  does  not  command  the 
latest  electrical  effects.  ” 

Bj^mson  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  staging.  He  admits 
by  implication  that  the  machinery  and  the  properties  are  not 
so  elaborate  as  they  sometimes  are  in  England,  but  points  out 
that  the  equipment  of  Christiania  Theater  is  fully  up  to  that  which, 
until  a  short  time  before,  was  considered  entirely  adequate  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  And  is  machinery  so  important?  The 
cutting  of  the  play  used  at  this  performance  was  originally  made 
by  Tieck  for  the  court  theater  at  Potsdam.  From  Germany  it 
was  brought  to  Stockholm,  and  later  to  Christiania.  “The  spirit 
of  Tieck  pervades  this  adaptation.  It  is  easy  and  natural.  The 
spoken  word  has  abundant  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt,  and  is 
neither  overwhelmed  by  theater  tricks  nor  set  aside  by  machinery. 
Tieck,  who  understood  stage  machinery  perfectly,  gave  it  free 
play  where,  as  in  modern  operas,  machinery  is  everything.  The 
same  is  true  of  Mendelssohn.  His  music  yields  reverently  to 
the  spoken  word.  It  merely  accompanies  the  play  like  a  new 
fairy  who  strews  a  strain  or  two  across  the  stage  before  his  com¬ 
panions  enter,  and  lends  them  wings  by  which  they  may  again 
disappear.  Only  when  the  words  and  the  characters  who  utter 
them  have  gone,  does  the  music  brood  over  the  forest  like  a  mist 
of  reminiscence,  in  which  our  imagination  may  once  more  syn¬ 
thesize  the  picture  of  what  has  gone  before.” 

Tieck’s  adaptation  is  still  the  standard  one.  Englishmen 
often  stage  Shakespeare’s  romantic  plays  more  elaborately.  They 
even  show  us  a  ship  at  sea  m  The  Tempest.  But  Shakespeare 
has  fled  England;  they  are  left  with  their  prop)erties,  out  of  which 
the  spirit  of  Shakesp>eare  will  not  rise.  It  is  significant  that 


the  most  distinguished  dramaturg  of  Germany,  Dingelstedt, 
planned  a  few  years  before  to  go  to  London  with  some  of  the  best 
actors  in  Germany  to  teach  Englishmen  how  to  play  Shakespeare 
once  more. 

Bjjimson  closes  this  general  discussion  of  scenery  and  pro¬ 
perties  with  a  word  about  the  supreme  importance  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  playgoer.  “I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
imagination  that  delights  in  the  familiar  is  stronger  and  health¬ 
ier  than  that  which  loses  itself  in  longings  for  the  impossible. 
To  visualize  on  the  basis  of  a  few  and  simple  suggestions — that 
is  to  possess  imagination;  to  allow  the  images  to  dissolve  and  dissi¬ 
pate — that  is  to  have  no  imagination  at  all.  Every  allusion  has 
a  definite  relation  to  the  familiar,  and  if  our  playgoers  cannot, 
after  all  that  has  been  given  here  for  years,  feel  the  least  illusion 
in  the  presence  of  the  prop>erties  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
then  it  simply  means  that  bad  critics  have  broken  the  sp>ell.” 
Why  should  Norwegians  require  an  elaborate  wood-scene  to  be 
transported  to  the  living  woods?  A  boulevardier  of  Paris,  in¬ 
deed,  might  have  need  of  it,  but  not  a  Norwegian  with  the  great 
forests  at  his  very  doors.  And  what  real  illusion  is  there  in  a 
waterfall  tumbling  over  a  painted  curtain,  or  a  ship  tossing  about 
on  rollers?  Does  not  such  apparatus  rather  destroy  the  illusion? 
“The  new  inventions  of  stage  mechanicians  are  far  from  being 
under  such  perfect  control  that  they  do  not  often  ruin  art.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  transition.  Why  should  we  here,  who  are  obliged 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  what  is  admittedly  satisfactory,  commit 
all  the  blunders  which  mark  the  way  to  acknowledged  perfection?” 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  definite  and  tangible 
evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  influence  in  Bjjirnson’s  work,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  doubly  glad  to  have  his  own  eloquent  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  his  debt  to  Shakespeare.  The  closing  passus  of  Bjf<m- 
son’s  article  deserves  quotation  for  this  reason  alone.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I  cannot  convey  its  warm,  illuminating  style:  “Of  all 
the  poetry  I  have  ever  read,  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  has,  unquestionably,  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  me. 
It  is  his  most  delicate  and  most  imaginative  work,  appealing  quite 
as  much  through  its  intellectual  significance  as  through  its  noble, 
humane  spirit.  I  read  it  first  in  Eiksdal  when  I  was  writing 
Arne,  and  I  felt  rebuked  for  the  gloomy  feelings  under  the  spell 
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of  which  that  book  was  written.  But  I  took  the  lesson  to  heart: 
I  felt  that  I  had  in  my  soul  something  that  could  produce  a  play 
with  a  little  of  the  fancy  and  joy  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream — and  I  made  resolutions.  But  the  conditions  under  which 
a  worker  in  art  lives  in  Norway  are  hard,  and  all  we  say  or  promise 
avails  nothing.  But  this  I  know:  I  am  closer  to  the  ideal  of  this 
play  now  than  then,  I  have  a  fuller  capacity  for  joy  and  a  greater 
p>ower  to  protect  my  joy  and  keep  it  inviolate.  And  if,  after 
all,  I  never  succeed  in  writing  such  a  play,  it  means  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  conquered,  and  that  I  have  not  achieved  what  I 
have  ever  sought  to  achieve. 

“And  one  longs  to  present  a  play  which  has  been  a  guiding 
star  to  oneself.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  public  fresh  from 
Orpheus  would  not  at  once  respond,  but  I  felt  assured  that  re¬ 
sponse  would  come  in  time.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  had  become 
acclimated  as  director  and  knew  something  of  the  resources  of 
the  theater,  I  made  the  venture.  This  is  not  a  play  to  be  given 
toward  the  end;  it  is  too  valuable  as  a  means  of  gaining  that  which 
is  to  be  the  end — for  the  players  and  for  the  audience.  So  far  as 
the  actors  are  concerned,  our  exertions  have  been  profitable. 
The  play  might  doubtless  be  better  presented — we  shall  give 
it  better  next  year — but,  all  in  all,  we  are  making  progress.  You 
may  call  this  naivete,  poetic  innocence,  or  obstinacy  and  arro¬ 
gance — whatever  it  is,  this  play  is  of  great  moment  to  me,  for  it 
is  the  link  which  binds  me  to  my  public,  it  is  my  appeal  to  the 
public.  If  the  public  does  not  care  to  be  led  whither  this  leads, 
then  I  am  not  the  proper  guide.  If  people  wish  to  get  me  out 
of  the  theater,  they  may  attack  me  here.  Here  I  am  vulnerable.  ” 

In  Morgenbladet  for  May  1st  the  reviewer  made  a  sharp  reply. 
He  insists  again  that  the  local  theater  is  not  equal  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  Bj^mson  will  not 
admit  his  own  failure.  His  eloquent  tribute  to  the  play  and  all 
that  it  has  meant  to  him  has,  moreover,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  All  that  he  says  may  be  true,  but  certainly  such  facts 
ought  to  be  the  very  thing  to  deter  him  from  giving  Shakespeare 
into  the  hands  of  untrained  actors.  For  if  Bj^mson  feels  that 
the  play  was  adequately  presented,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  how  he  has  been  able  to  produce  original  work  of  unques¬ 
tionable  merit.  One  is  forced  to  believe  that  he  is  hiding  a  failure 
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behind  his  own  name  and  fame.  After  all,  concludes  the  writer, 
the  director  has  no  right  to  make  this  a  personal  matter.  Criti¬ 
cism  has  no  right  to  turn  aside  for  injured  feelings,  and  all  Bj0rn- 
son’s  declarations  about  the  passions  of  the  hour  have  nothing  to 
do  with  case. 

This  ended  the  discussion.  At  this  day,  of  course,  one  cannot 
pass  judgment,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should.  The  two 
things  which  stand  out  are  Bj^rnson’s  protest  against  spectacular 
productions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  his  ardent,  almost  pas¬ 
sionate  tribute  to  him  as  the  poet  whose  influence  had  been  greatest 
in  his  life. 

And  then  there  is  a  long  silence.  Norwegian  periodicals — 
there  is  not  to  this  day  a  book  on  Shakespeare  by  a  Norwegian — 
contain  not  a  single  contribution  to  Shakespearean  criticism  till 
1880,  when  a  church  paper,  Luthersk  •  U geskrift,^^  published  an 
article  which  proved  beyond  cavil  that  Shakespeare  is  good  and 
safe  reading  for  Lutheran  Christians.  The  writer  admits  that 
Shakespeare  probably  had  several  irregular  love-affairs  both 
before  and  after  marriage,  but  as  he  grew  older  his  heart  turned 
to  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  in  his  epitaph  he  commends  his 
soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  dust.  Shakespeare’s  extreme  objec¬ 
tivity  makes  snap  judgments  unsafe.  We  cannot  always  be  sure 
that  his  characters  voice  his  own  thoughts  and  judgments,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  never 
do.  The  tragedies  especially  afford  a  safe  basis  for  judgment,  for 
in  them  characterization  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  great 
character  was  ever  created  which  did  not  spring  from  the  poet’s 
own  soul.  In  Shakespeare’s  characters  sin,  lust,  cruelty,  are 
always  punished;  sympathy,  love,  kindness  are  everywhere  glori¬ 
fied.  The  writer  illustrates  his  meaning  with  copious  quotations. 

Apparently  the  good  Lutheran  who  wrote  this  article  felt 
troubled  about  the  splendor  which  Shakespeare  throws  about  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  this  is  no  evidence,  he  thinks,  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  sympathy  for  it.  Many  Protestants  have  been  attracted 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they 
have  been  none  the  worse  Protestants  for  that.  The  writer  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  make  Shakespeare  a  Lutheran  but,  for  the 
rest,  the  article  is  a  typical  example  of  the  sort  of  criticism  that 

“Vol.  VII,  pp.  1-12. 
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has  made  Shakespeare  everything  from  a  pious  Catholic  to  a 
champion  of  atheistic  democracy.  If,  however,  the  readers  of 
Luther sk  Ugeskrift  were  led  to  read  Shakespeare  after  being  assured 
that  they  might  do  so  safely,  the  article  served  a  useful  purpose'. 

Eight  years  later  the  distinguished  litterateur  and  critic.  Just 
Bing,  wrote  in  Vidar^^,  one  of  the  best  periodicals  that  Norway  has 
ever  had,  a  brief  character  study  of  Ophelia,  which,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  original,  stands  considerably  higher  as  literary 
criticism  than  anything  we  have  yet  considered,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Bj^mson’s  article  in  Aftenbladet,  twenty-three  years 
earlier. 

Bing  begins  by  defining  two  kinds  of  writers.  First,  those 
whose  power  is  their  keen  observation.  They  see  things  accurately 
and  they  secure  their  effects  by  recording  just  what  they  see. 
Second,  those  writers  who  do  not  merely  see  external  phenomena 
with  the  external  eye,  but  who,  through  a  miraculous  intuition, 
go  deeper  into  the  soul  of  man.  Moliere  is  the  classical  example 
of  the  first  type;  Shakespeare  of  the  second.  To  him  a  chance 
utterance  reveals  feelings,  passions,  whole  lives — though  he  prob¬ 
ably  never  developed  the  consequences  of  a  chance  remark  to  their 
logical  conclusion  without  first  applying  to  them  close  and  search¬ 
ing  rational  processes.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  a  critic  is  to  analyze 
a  character  of  Shakespeare’s,  he  must  not  be  content  merely  to 
observe.  He  must  feel  with  it,  live  with  it.  He  must  do  so  with 
special  sympathy  in  the  case  of  Ophelia. 

The  common  characteristic  of  Shakespeare’s  women  is  their 
devotion  to  the  man  of  their  choice  and  their  confidence  that  this 
choice  is  wise  and  happy.  The  tragedy  of  Ophelia  lies  in  the 
fact  that  outward  evidence  is  constantly  shocking  that  faith. 
Laertes,  in  his  worldly-wise  fashion,  first  warns  her.  She  cries 
out  from  a  broken  heart  though  she  promises  to  heed  the  warning. 
Then  comes  Polonius  with  his  cunning  wisdom.  But  Ophelia’s 
faith  is  still  unshaken.  She  promises  her  father,  however,  to  be 
careful,  and  her  caution,  in  turn,  arouses  the  suspicion  of  Ham¬ 
let.  Even  after  his  wild  outburst  against  her  he  still  loves  her. 
He  begs  her  to  believe  in  him  and  to  remember  him  in  her  prayers. 
But  suspicion  goes  on.  Ophelia  is  caught  between  devotion  and 
duty,  and  the  grim  events  that  crowd  up)on  her  plunge  her  to 
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sweet,  tragic  death.  Nothing  could  be'  more  revealing  than  our 
last  glimpse  of  her.  Shakespeare’s  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
soul  was  sure.  The  determining  fact  of  her  life  was  her  love  for 
Hamlet:  it  is  significant  that  when  we  see  her  insane  not  a  mention 
of  it  crosses  her  lips, 

Hamlet  and  Ophelia  are  the  delicate  victims  of  a  tragic  neces¬ 
sity.  They  are  undone  because  they  lose  confidence  in  those  to 
whom  they  cling  with  all  the  abandon  of  deep,  spiritual  souls. 
Hamlet  is  at  last  aroused  to  desperation;  Ophelia  is  helplessly 
crushed.  She  is  the  finest  woman  of  Shakespeare’s  imagination, 
and  jjerhaps  for  that  reason  the  most  difficult  to  understand  and 
the  one  least  often  appreciated. 

The  next  chapter  in  Norwegian  Shakespeareana  is  a  duU, 
unprofitable  one — a  series  of  articles  on  the  Baconian  theory  appear¬ 
ing  irregularly  in  the  monthly  magazine,  Kringsjaa.  The  first 
article  appeared  in  the  second  volume  (1894)  and  is  merely  a 
review  of  a  strong  pro-Bacon  outburst  in  the  American  Arena.  It 
is  not  worth  criticising.  Similar  articles  appeared  in  Kringsjaa 
in  1895,  the  material  this  time  being  taken  from  the  Deutsche 
Revue.  It  is  the  old  ghost,  the  cipher  in  the  first  folio,  though 
not  Ignatius  Donnelly’s  cryptogram.  Finally,  in  1898,  a  new 
editor,  Chr.  Brinckmann,  printed^  a  crushing  reply  to  all  these 
cryptogram  fantasies.  And  that  is  all  that  was  ever  published 
in  Norway  on  a  foolish  controversy. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  puerilities  of  this  sort  to  Theodor 
Caspari’s  article  in  For  Kirke  og  Kultur  (1895)‘^ — Grunddrag 
ved  den  Shakespeareske  Digtningj  seerlig  Jevnfdrelse  med  Ibsens 
senere  Digtning. 

This  article  must  be  read  with  caution,  partly  because  its 
analysis  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  conventional,  and  therefore 
superficial,  and  partly  because  it  represents  a  direction  of  thought 
which  eyed  the  later  work  of  Ibsen  and  Bj^mson  with  distrust. 
These  men  had  rejected  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  the  books 
that  came  from  them  were  signs  of  the  apostasy.  But  For  Kirke 
og  Kultur  has  been  marked  from  its  first  number  by  ability,  con¬ 
spicuous  fairness,  and  a  large  catholicity,  which  give  it  an  honorable 

“  Kringsjaa.  Vol.  XII,  pp.  777  fl.  The  article  upon  which  this  reply 
was  based  was  from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

“Vol.  I,  pp.  38 ff. 
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place  among  church  jounuils.  And  not  even  a  fanatical  admirer 
of  Ibsen  will  deny  that  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
indictment  which  the  writer  of  this  article  brings  against  him. 

The  central  idea  is  the  large,  general  objectivity  of  Shakesjjeare’s 
plays  as  contrasted  with  the  narrow,  selfish  subjectivity  of  Ib¬ 
sen’s.  The  difference  bottoms  in  the  difference  between  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  and  our  own.  Those  were  days  of  full,  pulsing, 
untrammeled  life.  Men  lived  big,  physical  lives.  They  had 
few  scruples  and  no  nerves.  Full-blooded  passions,  not  jietty 
problems  of  pathological  psychology,  were  the  things  that  inter¬ 
ested  p>oets  and  dramatists.  They  saw  life  fully  and  they  saw  it 
whole.  So  with  Shakespeare.  His  characters  are  big,  well- 
rounded  men;  they  are  not  laboratory  specimens.  They  live  in 
the  real  Elizabethan  world,  not  in  the  hothouse  of  the  poet’s 
brain.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  violence  is  done  to  “local 
color.’’  Shakespeare  beheld  all  the  world  and  all  ages  through 
the  lens  of  his  own  time  and  country,  but  because  the  men  he 
saw  were  actual,  living  beings,  the  characters  he  gives  us,  be  they 
mythological  figures,  Romans,  Greeks,  Italians,  or  Englishmen, 
have  universal  validity.  He  went  to  Italy  for  his  greatest  love- 
story.  That  gave  him  the  right  atmosphere.  It  is  significant 
that  Ibsen  once  thought  it  necessary  to  seek  a  suggestive  back¬ 
ground  for  one  of  his  greatest  characters.  He  went  to  Finmarken 
for  Rebecca  West. 

Shakespeare’s  characters  speak  in  loud,  emphatic  tones  and 
they  give  utterance  to  clear,  emphatic  thoughts.  There  is  no 
“twilight  zone”  in  their  thinking.  Ibsen’s  men  and  women, 
like  the  children  at  Rosmersholm,  never  speak  aloud;  they  merely 
whimp>er  or  they  whisper  the  polite  innuendos  of  the  drawing  room. 
The  difference  lies  largely  in  the  difference  of  the  age.  But  Ibsen 
is  more  decadent  than  his  age.  There  are  great  ideas  in  our  time 
too,  but  Ibsen  does  not  see  them.  He  sees  only  the  “  thought.  ” 
Contrast  with  this  Shakespeare’s  colossal  scale.  He  is  “loud- 
voiced”  but  he  is  also  “  many- voiced.  ”  Ibsen  speaks  in  a  salon 
voice  and  always  in  one  key.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  his  complicated  plots  is  always  clear. 
The  main  lines  of  the  action  stand  out  boldly.  There  is  always 
sjjeed  and  movement — a  speed  and  movement  directly  caused 
by  powerful  feelings.  He  makes  his  readers  think  on  a  bigger 
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scale  than  does  Ibsen.  His  passions  are  sounder  because  they 
are  larger  and  more  expansive. 

Shakesp>eare  is  the  dramatist  of  our  average  life;  Ibsen,  the 
poet  of  the  rare  exception.  To  Shakespeare’s  problems  there  is 
always  an  answer;  underneath  his  storms  there  is  peace,  not 
merely  filth  and  doubt.  There  is  even  a  sense  of  a  greater  power — 
calm  and  immovable  as  history  itself.  Ibsen’s  plays  are  nervous, 
hectic,  and  unbelieving.  In  the  words  of  Rosmer:  “Since  there 
is  no  judge  over  us,  we  must  hold  a  judgment  day  for  ourselves.  ” 
Contrast  this  with  Hamlet’s  soliloquy.  And,  finally,  one  feels 
sure  in  Shakespeare  that  the  play  means  something.  It  has  a 
beginning  and  an  end.  “  What  shall  we  say  of  plays  like  Ibsen’s, 
in  which  Act  I  and  Act  II  give  no  clue  to  Act  III,  and  where  both 
question  and  answer  are  hurled  at  us  in  the  same  speech?” 

In  the  same  year,  1895,  Georg  Brandes  published  in  Samtiden,^^ 
at  that  time  issued  in  Bergen,  two  articles  on  Shakespeare's  Work 
in  his  Period  of  Gloom  (Shakespeare  i  bans  Digtnings  m^frke 
Periode)  which  embody  in  compact  form  that  thesis  since  ela¬ 
borated  in  his  big  work.  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  deep  pessimism  that  had  grown  for  years  and  culminated 
when  he  was  about  forty.  He  was  tired  of  the  vice,  the  hollow¬ 
ness,  the  ungratefulness,  of  life  The  immediate  cause  must 
remain  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  his  melancholy  seems  clear 
enough.  His  comedy  days  were  over  and  he  began  to  portray 
a  side  of  life  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  hidden.  Julius  Caesar 
marks  the  transition.  In  Brutus  we  are  reminded  that  high¬ 
mindedness  in  the  presence  of  a  practical  situation  often  fails, 
and  that  practical  mistakes  are  often  as  fatal  as  moral  ones. 
From  Brutus,  Shakespeare  came  to  Hamlet,  a  character  in 
transition  from  fine  youth,  full  of  illusions,  to  a  manhood  whose 
faith  is  broken  by  the  hard  facts  of  the  world.  This  is  distinctly 
autobiographical.  Hamlet  and  Sonnet  66  are  of  one  piece. 
Shakespeare  was  disillusioned.  Add  to  this  his  struggle  against 
his  enemy,  Puritanism,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  the  miseries 
of  life  bottom  in  ignorance,  and  the  reason  for  his  growing 
pessimism  becomes  clear.  From  Hamlet,  whom  the  world  crushes, 
to  Macbeth,  who  faces  it  with  its  own  weapons,  yet  is  haunted  and 
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terrified  by  what  he  does,  the  step  is  easy.  He  knew  Macbeth 
as  he  knew  Hamlet. 

The  scheming  lago,  too,  he  must  have  known,  for  he  has 
portrayed  him  with  matchless  art.  “But  Othello  was  a  mere 
monograph;  Lear  is  a  cosmic  picture.  Shakespeare  turns  from 
Othello  to  Lear  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  the  poet 
feels  to  supplement  and  round  out  his  beginning.”  Othello  is 
noble  chamber  music;  Lear  is  a  symphony  played  by  a  gigantic 
orchestra.  It  is  the  noblest  of  all  the  tragedies,  for  in  it  are  all 
the  storm  and  tumult  of  life,  all  that  was  struggling  and  raging 
in  his  own  soul.  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  ingratitude  he  had  met 
with  is  reflected  in  Goneril  and  Regan.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
same  way,  the  poet  had  met  the  lovely  Cleopatra  and  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  ensnared  by  her. 

Brandes,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  did  not  invent  this 
theory  of  Shakespeare’s  psychology  but  he  elaborated  it  with  a 
skill  and  persuasiveness  which  carried  the  uncritical  away. 

In  his  second  article  Brandes  continues  his  analysis  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  pessimism.  In  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  profoundly  pessimistic.  There 
was  abundant  reason  for  it.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  an  age  of 
glorious  sacrifices,  but  it  was  also  an  age  of  shameless  hypocrisy, 
of  cruel  and  unjust  punishments,  of  downright  oppression.  Even 
the  casual  observer  might  well  grow  sick  at  heart.  A  nature  so 
finely  balanced  as  Shakespeare’s  suffered  a  thousandfold.  Hence 
this  contempt  for  life  which  showed  only  corruption  and  injustice. 
Cressida  and  Cleopatra  are  sick  with  sin  and  evil;  the  men  are  mere 
fools  and  brawlers. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  feeling  that  he  is  being  set  aside  for 
younger  men.  We  find  clear  expression  of  this  in  AlVs  Well 
That  Ends  Well,  in  TroUus  and  Cressida.  There  is,  too,  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  a  speech  which  shows  the  transition  to  the  mood  of 
Coriolanus,  an  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  famous  speech  in  which  Ulysses  explains  the  necessity 
of  social  distinctions.  Note  in  this  connection  Casca’s  contemptu¬ 
ous  reference  to  the  plebeians,  Cleopatra’s  fear  of  being  shown  to 
the  mob.  Out  of  this  feeling  grew  Coriolanus.  The  great  patri¬ 
cian  lives  on  the  heights,  and  will  not  hear  of  bending  to  the  crowd. 
The  contempt  of  Coriolanus  grew  to  the  storming  rage  of  Timon. 
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When  Coriolanus  meets  with  ingratitude,  he  takes  up  arms;  Timon 
is  too  supremely  indifferent  to  do  even  this. 

Thus  Shakespeare’s  pessimism  grew  from  grief  over  the  power 
of  evil  (Othello)  and  misery  over  life’s  sorrows,  to  bitter  hatred 
(Timon).  And  when  he  had  raged  to  the  uttermost,  something  of 
the  resignation  of  old  age  came  to  him.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
this  in  his  last  works.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  heroes, 
a  woman  saved  him.  Brandes  feels  that  the  evolution  of  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  dramatist  is  to  be  traced  in  his  women.  We  have 
first  the  domineering  scold,  reminding  him  possibly  of  his  own 
domestic  relations  (Lady  Macbeth);  second,  the  witty,  hand¬ 
some  women  (Portia,  Rosalind);  third,  the  simple,  naive  women 
(Ophelia,  Desdemona);  fourth,  the  frankly  sensuous  women 
(Cleop)atra,  Cressida) ;  and,  finally,  the  young  woman  viewed  with 
all  an  old  man’s  joy  (Miranda).  Again  his  genius  exercises 
his  spell.  Then,  like  Prospero,  he  casts  his  magician’s  staff  into 
the  sea. 

In  1896  Brandes  published  his  great  work  on  Shakespeare. 
It  arrested  attention  immediately  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
Never  had  a  book  so  fascinating,  so  brilliant,  so  wonderfully 
suggestive,  been  written  on  Shakespeare.  The  literati  were 
captivated.  But  alas,  scholars  were  not.  They  admitted  that 
Brandes  had  written  an  interesting  book,  that  he  had  accumulated 
immense  stores  of  information  and  given  to  these  sapless  materials 
a  new  life  and  a  new  attractiveness.  But  they  pointed  out  that 
not  only  did  his  work  contain  gross  positive  errors,  but  it  consisted, 
from  first  to  last,  of  a  tissue  of  sp>eculations  which,  however  in¬ 
genious,  had  no  foundation  in  fact  and  no  place  in  cool-headed 
criticism.**  Theodor  Bierfreund,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Shake- 
sp>eare  scholars  in  Denmark,  almost  immediately  attacked  Brandes 
in  a  long  article  in  the  Norwegian  periodical  SanUideny 

He  acknowledges  the  great  merits  of  the  work.  It  is  an 
enormously  rich  compilation  of  Shakespeare  material  gathered 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  and  illuminated  by  the  genius  of 
a  great  writer.  He  gives  the  fullest  recognition  to  Brandes’ 
miraculous  skill  in  analyzing  characters  and  making  them  live 

“  Cf.  Vilhelm  Miller  in  Nordisk  Tidskrifl  fdr  Vetenskap,  Konst  och  Indus- 
tri.  1896,  pp.  501-519. 

"Samiiden,  1896.  (VII),  pp.  382  ff. 
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before  our  eyes.  But  he  warns  us  that  Brandes  is  no  critical 
student  of  source  materials,  and  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  in 
accepting  his  conclusions.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  sonnets 
mean  all  that  Brandes  would  have  them  mean,  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  must  be  cautious  in  inferring  too  much  from  Troilus  and 
Cressida  and  Pericles  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  Shake¬ 
speare  probably  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  then 
sketches  briefly  his  theory  that  these  plays  cannot  be  Shakespeare’s, 
a  theory  which  he  later  elaborated  in  his  admirably  written  mono¬ 
graph,  Shakespeare  og  hans  Kunst}*  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  study  of  Shakespearean  criticism  in  Denmark. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  Bierfreund’s  review  was 
the  only  one  published  in  Norway  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  Brandes’  work,  but  in  1899,  S.  Brettville  Jensen  took  up  the 
matter  again  in  For  Kirke  og  Ktdtur^*  and,  in  1901,  Christen 
Collin  vigorously  assailed  in  Samtiden  that  elaborate  and  fanci¬ 
ful  theory  of  the  sonnets  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  Brandes’ 
study  of  Shakespeare. 

Brettville  Jensen  praises  Brandes  highly.  He  k  always 
interesting,  in  harmony  with  his  age,  and  in  rapport  with  his 
reader.  “  But  his  book  is  a  fantasy  palace,  supported  by  columns 
as  lovely  as  they  are  hollow  and  insecure,  and  hovering  in  rain¬ 
bow  mists  between  earth  and  sky.”  Brandes  has  rare  skill  in 
presenting  hy]X)theses  as  facts.  He  has  attempted  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  life  of  Shakespeare  from  his  works.  Now  this  is  a  mode 
of  criticism  which  may  yield  valuable  results,  but  clearly  it  must 
be  used  with  great  care.  Shakespeare  knew  the  whole  of  life, 
but  how  he  came  to  know  it  is  another  matter.  Brandes  thinks 
he  has  found  the  secret.  Back  of  every  play  and  every  character 
there  is  a  personal  experience.  But  this  is  rating  genius  alto¬ 
gether  too  cheap.  One  must  concede  something  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  creative  ability  of  the  poet.  To  relate  everything 
in  Shakespeare’s  dramas  to  the  experiences  of  Shakespeare  the  man, 
is  both  fanciful  and  uncritical. 

The  same  objection  naturally  holds  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  sonnets  which  Brandes  has  made  his  own.  Here  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  much  of  the  language  in  the  sonnets  is 

“  Copenhagen,  1898. 
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purely  conventional.  We  should  have  a  difficult  time  indeed 
determining  just  how  much  is  biographical  and  how  much  belongs 
to  the  stock  in  trade  of  Elizabethan  sonneteers.  Brettville  Jen¬ 
sen  points  out  that  if  the  sonnets  are  the  e.xpression  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  beloved,  it  is  a  queer  contradiction  that  Sonnet  144, 
which  voices  his  most  poignant  sorrow,  should  date  from  1599, 
the  year,  according  to  Brandes,  when  Shakespeare’s  comedy 
period  began! 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  plays  and  even  the  sonnets  mark 
great  periods  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
relation  between  experience  and  literary  creation  was  not  so 
literal  as  Brandes  would  have  us  believe.  The  change  from  mood 
to  mood,  from  play  to  play,  was  gradual,  and  it  never  destroyed 
Shakespeare’s  poise  and  sanity.  We  shall  not  judge  Shakespeare 
rightly  if  we  believe  that  personal  feeling  rather  than  artistic 
truth  shaped  his  work. 

Two  years  later  Collin,  a  critic  of  fine  insight  and  appreciation, 
wrote  in  Saintiden‘^  an  article  on  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 
He  begins  by  picturing  Shakespeare’s  surprise  if  he  could  rise 
from  his  grave  in  the  little  church  at  Stratford  and  look  upon  the 
p>omp>ous  and  rather  naive  bust,  and  hear  the  strange  tongues  of 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  at  his  shrine.  Even  greater  would  be  his 
surprise  if  he  could  examine  the  ponderous  tomes  in  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Memorial  Library  at  Birmingham  which  have  been  written 
to  explain  him  and  his  work.  And  if  any  of  these  volumes  could 
interest  him  at  all  it  would  doubtless  be  those  in  which  ingenious 
critics  have  attempted  to  discover  the  poet  in  the  plays  and  the 
poems.  Collin  then  gives  a  brief  survey  of  modern  Shakespearean 
criticism — Furnivall,  Dowden,  Brandi,  Boas,  ten  Brink,  and, 
more  recently,  Sidney,  Lee,  Brandes,  and  Bierfreund.  An  im¬ 
portant  object  of  the  study  of  these  men  has  been  to  fix  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  plays.  They  seldom  fully  agree.  Sidney  Lee  and 
the  Danish  critic,  Bierfreund,  do  not  accept  the  usual  theory  that 
the  eight  tragedies  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Coriolanus  reflect  a  period 
of  gloom  and  pessimism.  In  their  opinion  psychological  criticism 
has,  in  this  instance,  proved  a  dismal  failure. 

The  battle  has  raged  with  particular  violence  about  the  son¬ 
nets.  Most  scholars  assume  that  we  have  in  them  a  direct  pre- 

«Vol.  XII,  pp.  61  ff. 
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sentation  (fremstilling)  of  a  definite  period  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 
And  by  placing  this  period  directly  before  the  creation  of  Ilamlet, 
Brandes  has  succeeded  in  making  the  relations  to  the  “dark  lady” 
a  crisis  in  Shakespeare’s  life.  The  story,  which,  as  Brandes  tells 
it,  has  a  remarkable  similarity  to  an  ultra-modern  naturalistic 
novel,  becomes  even  more  piquant  since  Brandes  knows  the  name 
of  the  lady,  nay,  even  of  the  faithless  friend.  All  this  information 
Brandes  has,  of  course,  taken  from  Thomas  Tyler’s  introduction 
to  the  Irving  edition  of  the  sonnets  (1890),  but  his  passion  for  the 
familiar  anecdote  has  led  him  to  embellish  it  with  immense  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  circumstantiality. 

The  hypothesis,  however,  is  essentially  weak.  Collin  disa¬ 
grees  absolutely  with  Lee  that  the  sonnets  are  purely  conventional, 
without  the  slightest  biographical  value.  Mr.  Lee  has  weakened 
his  case  by  admitting  that  “key-sonnet”  No.  144  is  autobio¬ 
graphical.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  then  one  must  assume  that  the 
sonnets  set  forth  Shakespeare’s  relations  to  a  real  man  and  a  real 
woman.  But  the  most  convincing  argument  against  the  Her- 
bert-Fitton  theory  lies  in  the  chronology.  It  is  certain  that  the 
sonnet  fashion  was  at  its  height  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  Sidney’s  sequence  in  1591,  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
it  had  fallen  off  by  1598.  This  chronology  is  rendered  probable 
by  two  facts  about  Shakespeare’s  work.  First,  Shakespeare 
employs  the  sonnet  in  dialogue  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  These  plays  belong  to  the  early  nineties. 
Second,  the  moods  of  the  sonnets  exactly  correspond,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  exuberant  sensuality  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  on  the 
other,  to  the  restraint  of  the  Lucrece. 

An  even  safer  basis  for  determining  the  chronology  of  the 
sonnets  Collin  finds  in  the  group  in  which  the  poet  laments  his 
poverty  and  his  outcast  state.  If  the  sonnets  are  autobiographi¬ 
cal — and  Collin  agrees  with  Brandes  that  they  are — then  this  group 
(26,  29,  30,  31,  37,  49,  66,  71-75,  99,  110-112,  116,  119,  120,  123, 
and  124)  must  refer  to  a  time  when  the  poet  was  wretched,  poor, 
and  obscure.  And  in  this  case,  the  sonnets  cannot  be  placed  at 
1598-99,  when  Shakespeare  was  neither  poor  nor  despised,  a  time 
in  which,  according  to  Brandes,  he  wrote  his  gayest  comedies. 

It  seems  clear  from  all  this  that  the  sonnets  cannot  be  placed 
so  late  as  1598-1600.  They  do  not  fit  the  facts  of  Shakespeare’s 
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life  at  this  time.  But  they  do  fit  the  years  from  1591  to  1594, 
and  especially  the  years  of  the  plague,  1592-3,  when  the  theaters 
were  generally  closed,  and  Shakespeare  no  doubt  had  to  battle 
for  a  mere  existence.  In  1594  Shakespeare’s  position  became 
more  secure.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Southampton  and  dedicated 
the  Rape  of  Liicrece  to  him. 

Collin  develops  at  this  p)oint  with  a  good  deal  of  fullness  his 
theory  that  the  motifs  of  the  sonnets  recur  in  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  Lucrece — in  Venus  and  Adonis,  a  certain  crass  naturalism;  in 
Lucrece  a  high  and  spiritual  morality.  In  the  sonnets  the  same 
antithesis  is  found.  Compare  Sonnet  116 — in  praise  of  friend- 
ship-with  129,  in  which  is  pictured  the  tyranny  and  the  treachery 
of  sensual  love.  These  two  forces,  sensual  love  and  platonic 
friendship,  were  mighty  cultural  influences  during  Shakespeare’s 
apprentice  years  and  the  young  p>oet  shows  plainly  that  he  was 
moved  by  both. 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  the  Herbert-Fitton  theory  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  in  1597  Herbert  was  only  seventeen.  But  unques¬ 
tionably  the  sonnets  are  autobiographical.  They  reveal  with  a 
poignant  power  Shakespeare’s  sympathy,  his  unique  ability  to 
enter  into  another  personality,  his  capacity  of  imaginative  expan¬ 
sion  to  include  the  lives  of  others.  Compare  the  noble  sonnet 
112,  which  Collin  translates: 

Din  kjaerlighed  og  medynk  daekker  til 

det  ar,  som  sladderen  paa  min  pande  trykket. 

Lad  andre  tro  og  sige,  hvad  de  vil, — 
du  kjaerlig  mine  feil  med  fortrin  smykket. 

Du  er  mit  verdensalt,  og  fra  din  mund 
jeg  henter  al  min  skam  og  al  min  aere. 

For  andre  er  jeg  d0d  fra  denne  stund, 
og  de  for  mig  som  skygger  blot  skal  vaere. 

I  avgrunds  dyp  jeg  al  bekymring  kaster! 
for  andres  r^st  min  h^resans  er  sl)5v. 

Hvadenten  de  mig  roser  eller  faster, 
jeg  som  en  hugorm  er  og  vorder  djiv. 

Saa  belt  du  fylder  ut  min  sjael  herinde, 
at  hele  verden  synes  at  forsvinde. 

At  this  point  the  article  in  SanUiden  closes.  Collin  promises 
to  give  in  a  later  munber,  a  metrical  translation  of  a  number  of 
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significant  sonnets.  The  promised  renderings.,  however,  never 
appeared.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1914,  the  author,  in  a  most 
interesting  and  illuminating  book,  Del  Genide  Menneske,^^  a 
study  of  “genius”  and  its  relation  to  civilization,  reprinted  his 
essay  in  Samtiden  and  supplemented  it  with  three  short  chapters. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  endeavors  to  show  that  in  the  sonnets 
Shakespeare  gives  expression  to  two  distinct  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance — the  tendency  toward  a  loose  and  unregulated 
gratification  of  the  senses,  and  the  tendency  toward  an  elevated 
and  platonic  conception  of  friendship.  Shakespeare  sought  in 
both  of  these  a  compensation  for  his  own  disastrous  love  affair 
and  marriage.  But  the  healing  that  either  could  give  was  at  best 
transitory.  There  remained  to  him  as  a  poet  of  genius  one  re¬ 
source.  He  could  gratify  his  own  burning  desire  for  a  pure  and 
unselfish  love  by  living  in  his  mighty  imagination  the  lives  of  his 
characters.  “He  who  in  his  yearning  for  the  highest  joys  of 
love  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  hope,  found  a  joy  mingled 
with  pain  in  giving  of  his  life  to  lovers  in  whom  the  longing  of 
William  Shakespeare  lives  for  all  time. 

“He  has  loved  and  been  loved.  It  was  he  whom  Sylvia, 
Hermia,  Titania,  Portia,  Juliet,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Viola,  and 
Olivia  loved, — and  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Hermione  and  Miranda.  ” 
In  the  second  chapter  Collin  argues,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
»8s^y  on  HamleP^  that  Shakespeare’s  great  tragedies  voice  no 
p>essimism,  but  the  stem  purpose  to  strengthen  himself  and  his 
contemporaries  against  the  evils  and  vices  of  Jacobean  England — 
that  period  of  moral  and  intellectual  disintegration  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  intense  life  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Shakespeare  battles 
against  the  ills  of  society  as  the  Greek  dramatists  had  done,  by 
showing  sin  and  wickedness  as  destroyers  of  life,  and  once  thb 
is  done,  by  firing  mankind  to  resistance  against  the  forces  of  ruin 
and  decay.  “To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  that  men  may 
see  the  devastation  which  evil  and  vice  bring  about  in  the  social 
body.  And  to  do  this  he  does  not,  like  some  modern  writers, 
shun  moralizing.  He  warns  against  sensual  excess  in  Adam’s 
speech  in  As  You  Like  It,  II,  3: 

Chr.  Collin,  Christiania.  1914.  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co. 

See  pp.  7 1  ff .  below. 
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Let  me  be  your  servant; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 

Or,  compare  the  violent  outburst  against  drunkenness  in  Hamlet 
Act  1,  Sc.  4,  and  the  stem  warning  against  the  same  vice  in  Othello, 
where,  indeed,  Cassius’  weakness  for  strong  drink  is  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  tragic  complication.  In  like  manner,  Shakespeare 
moralizes  against  lawless  love  in  the  Merry  Wives,  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  in  Hamlet,  in  Lear. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  never  allows  artistic  scruples 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  exalting  simple,  domestic  virtues.  Simple 
conjugal  fidelity  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Hamlet’s  illustrious  father 
and  of  the  stern,  old  Roman,  Coriolanus;  the  young  prince,  Mal¬ 
colm,  is  as  chaste  and  innocent  as  the  young  barbarians  of  whom 
Tacitus  tells. 

In  a  final  section,  Collin  connects  this  view  of  Hamlet  which 
he  has  developed  in  his  essay  on  Hamlet  and  the  Sonnets,  with  the 
theory  of  human  civilization  which  his  book  so  suggestively 
advances. 

The  great  tragedies  from  Hamlet  to  Timon  of  Athens  are  not 
autobiographical  in  the  sense  that  they  are  reflections  of  Shake- 
speare’s  own  concrete  experience.  They  are  not  the  record  of  a 
bitter  personal  pessimism.  In  the  years  when  they  were  written 
Shakespeare  was  contented  and  prosperous.  He  restored  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  and  he  was  hailed  as  a  master  of  English 
without  a  peer.  It  is  therefore  a  priori  quite  unlikely  that  the 
tragic  atmosphere  of  this  period  should  go  back  to  purely  person¬ 
al  disappointments.  The  case  is  more  likely  this:  Shakespeare 
had  grown  in  power  of  sympathy  with  his  fellows  and  his  time. 
He  had  become  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  the  society 
about  him.  He  could  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  are 
sick  in  mind  and  heart.  And  in  consequence  of  this  he  could 
preach  to  this  generation  the  simple  gospel  of  right  living  and 
show  to  them  the  psychic  weakness  whence  comes  all  human 
sorrow. 

And  through  this  expansion  of  his  ethical  consciousness  what 
had  he  gained?  Not  merely  a  fine  insight  as  in  Macbeth,  Antony 
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and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  an  insight  which  enables  him  to 
treat  with  comprehending  sympathy  even  great  criminals  and 
traitors,  but  a  high  serenity  and  steady  poise  which  enables  him 
to  write  the  romances  of  his  last  years — Cymbeline,  A  Winter's 
Tale,  and  The  Tempest.  He  had  come  to  feel  that  human  life, 
after  all,  with  its  storms,  is  a  little  thing,  a  dream  and  a  fata 
morgana,  which  soon  must  give  place  to  a  permanent  reality: 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

In  1904  Collin  wrote  in  Nor  disk  Tidskrift  for  Vetenskap,  Konst 
och  Industri^^  a  most  suggestive  article  on  Hamlet.  He  again 
dismisses  the  widely  accepted  theory  of  a  period  of  gloom  and 
increasing  pessimism  as  baseless.  The  long  line  of  tragedies 
cannot  be  used  to  prove  this.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  great 
poet’s  desire  to  strengthen  mankind  in  the  battle  of  life. 

“This  article  is  reprinted  in  Del  Geniale  Menneske  above  referred  to. 
It  forms  the  second  of  a  group  of  essays  in  which  Collin  analyzes  the  work  of 
Shakespeare  as  the  finest  example  of  the  true  contribution  of  genius  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  culture  of  the  race.  Preceding  the  study  of  Hamlet  is  a  chapter 
called  The  Shakes  pear  een  Controversy,  and  following  it  is  a  study  of  Shakesi)eate 
the  Man.  This  is  in  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  in 
Samtiden  (1901). 

In  Del  Geniale  Menneske  Collin  defines  civilization  as  that  higher  state 
which  the  human  race  has  attained  by  means  of  “psychic  organs” — superior 
to  the  phyacal  organs.  The  psychic  organs  have  been  created  by  the  human 
intellect  and  they  are  controlled  by  the  intellect.  Had  man  been  dependent 
upon  the  physical  organs  solely,  he  would  have  remained  an  animal.  His 
psychic  organs  have  enabled  him  to  create  instruments,  tangible,  such  as 
tools  and  machines;  intangible,  such  as  works  of  art.  These  are  psychic 
organs  and  with  their  aid  man  has  become  a  civilized  being. 

The  psychic  organs  are  the  creation  of  the  man  of  genius.  To  create  such 
organs  is  his  function.  The  characteristics,  then,  of  the  genius  are  an  immense 
capacity  for  sympathy  and  an  immense  surplus  of  power;  sympathy,  that  he 
may  know  the  needs  of  mankind;  power,  that  he  may  fashion  those  great 
organs  of  life  by  which  the  race  may  live  and  grow. 

In  the  various  chapters  of  his  book,  Collin  analyzes  in  an  illuminating  way 
the  life  and  work  of  Wergeland,  Ibsen,  and  Bj^mson  as  typical  men  of  genius 
whose  expansive  sympathy  gave  them  insight  and  understanding  and  whose 
indefatigable  energy  wrought  in  the  light  of  their  insight  mighty  psychic 
organs  of  cultural  progress. 

He  comes  then  to  Shakespeare  as  the  genius  par  excellence.  The  chapter 
on  the  Shakespearean  Controversy  gives  first  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
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We  need  dwell  but  little  on  Collin’s  sketch  of  the  “Vorge- 
schichte”  of  Hamlet,  for  it  contributes  nothing  that  is  new.  Ham¬ 
let  was  a  characteristic  “revenge  tragedy”  like  the  “Spanish 
Tragedy”  and  a  whole  host  of  others  which  had  grown  up  in 
England  under  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  Seneca.  He 
points  out  in  a  very  illuminating  way  how  admirably  the  “  tragedy 
of  blood”  fitted  the  times.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  renaissance  than  an  intense  joy  in  living.  But  exactly  as  the 


modem  scientific  literary  criticism  from  Herder  to  Taine  and  Saint  Beuve. 
He  goes  on  to  detail  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  plays  and  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare.  Fumivall,  Spalding,  and  Brandes  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  genesis  and  the  chronology  of  the  plays.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  series  of  tragedies — Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Coriolanus,  and  Timon  are  the  records  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  bitterness  and  pessimism.  Brandes  and  Frank  Harris,  following  Thomas 
Tyler  have,  on  the  basis  of  the  sonnets,  constructed  a  fascinating,  but  quite 
fantastic  romance. 

Vagaries  such  as  these  have  caused  some  critics,  such  as  Sidney  Lee  and 
Bierfreimd  to,  declare  that  it  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  plays  to  penetrate 
to  Shakespeare  the  man.  His  work  is  too  purely  objective.  Collin  is  not 
willing  to  admit  this.  He  maintains  that  the  scientific  biographical  method 
of  criticism  is  fundamentally  sound.  But  it  must  be  rationally  applied.  The 
sequence  which  Brandes  has  set  up  is  quite  impossible.  Goswin  Kffnig,  in 
1888,  applying  the  metrical  tests,  fixed  the  order  as  follows:  Handel,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othello,  Timon,  and  Lear,  and,  in  another 
group,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus.  These  results  are 
confirmed  by  Bradley  in  his  Shakespearean  Tragedy. 

Collin  accepts  this  chronology.  A  careful  study  of  the  plays  in  this  order 
shows  a  striking  community  of  ethical  purpose  between  the  plays  of  each 
group.  In  the  plays  of  the  first  group,  the  poet  assails  with  all  his  mighty 
wrath  what  to  him  seems  the  basest  of  all  wickedness,  treachery.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  these  plays  that  none  of  the  villains  attains  the  dignity  of  a  great 
tragic  hero.  They  are  without  a  virtue  to  redeem  their  faults.  Shakespeare’s 
conception  of  the  good  and  evil  in  these  plays  approaches  a  medieval  dualism. 
In  the  plays  of  the  second  group  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  no  longer  a 
crude  dualism  in  the  interpretation  of  life.  Shakespeare  has  entered  into 
the  soul  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  Coriola¬ 
nus,  and  he  has  found  underneath  all  that  is  weak  and  sinful  and  diseased,  a 
certain  nobility  and  grandeur.  He  can  feel  with  the  regicides  in  Macbeth; 
he  no  longer  exposes  and  scourges;  he  understands  and  sympathizes.  The 
clouds  of  gloom  and  wrath  have  cleared  away,  and  Shakespeare  has  achieved 
a  serenity  and  a  fine  poise. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  theory  of  a  growing  pessimism  is  untenable. 
We  must  seek  a  new  line  of  evolution. 
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appetite  for  mere  existence  became  keen,  the  tragedy  of  death 
gained  in  power.  The  most  passionate  joy  instinctively  calls 
up  the  most  terrible  sorrow.  There  is  a  sort  of  morbid  caution 
here — ^a  feeling  that  in  the  moment  of  happiness  it  is  well  to 
harden  oneself  against  the  terrible  reaction  to  come.  Conversely, 
the  contemplation  of  suffering  intensifies  the  joys  of  the  moment. 
At  all  events,  in  such  a  time,  emotions  become  stronger,  colors  are 
brighter,  and  contrasts  are  more  violent.  The  “  tragedy  of  blood,  ” 
therefore,  was  more  than  a  learned  imitation.  Its  sound  and  fury 
met  the  need  of  men  who  lived  and  died  intensely. 

The  primitive  Hamlet  was  such  a  play.  Shakespeare  took 
over,  doubtless  with  little  change,  both  fable  and  characters,  but 
he  gave  to  both  a  new  spiritual  content.  Hamlet’s  revenge 
gained  a  new  significance.  It  is  no  longer  a  fight  against  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  but  a  battle  against  “a  world  out  of 
joint.  ”  No  wonder  that  a  simple  duty  of  blood  revenge  becomes 
a  task  beyond  his  powers.  He  sees  the  world  as  a  mass  of  faith¬ 
lessness,  and  the  weight  of  it  crushes  him  and  makes  him  sick  at 
heart.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet — his  will  is  paralyzed  and, 
with  it,  his  passion  for  revenge.  He  fights  a  double  battle,  against 
his  uncle  and  against  himself.  The  conviction  that  Shakespeare, 
and  not  his  predecessor,  has  given  this  turn  to  the  tragedy  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  other  plays  of  the  same  period,  Lear  and  Timon  of 
Athens,  They  exhibit  three  different  stages  of  the  same  disease, 
a  disease  in  which  man’s  natural  love  of  fighting  is  turned  against 
himself. 

Collin  denies  that  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
templative  soul  who  is  called  upon  to  solve  great  practical  prob¬ 
lems.  What  right  have  we  to  assume  that  Hamlet  is  a  weak. 
excessively  reflective  nature?  Hamlet  is  strong  and  regal,  capa¬ 
ble  of  great,  concrete  attainments.  But  he  can  do  nothing  except 
by  violent  and  eccentric  starts;  his  will  is  paralyzed  by  a  fatal 
sickness.  He  suffers  from  a  disease  not  so  uncommon  in  modem 
literature — the  tendency  to  see  things  in  the  darkest  light.  Is 
it  far  from  the  pessimism  of  Hamlet  to  the  pessimism  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Tolstoi?  Great  souls  like  Byron  and  Heine  and  Ibsen 
have  seen  life  as  Hamlet  saw  it,  and  they  have  stmggled  as  he  did, 
“like  wounded  warriors  against  the  miseries  of  the  times.” 

But  from  this  we  must  not  assume  that  Shakespeare  himself 
was  pessimistic.  To  him  Hamlet’s  state  of  mind  was  pathologi- 
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cal.  One  might  as  well  say  that  he  was  a  murderer  because  he 
wrote  Macbeth,  a  misogynist  because  he  created  characters  like 
Isabella  and  Ophelia,  a  wife  murderer  because  he  wrote  Othello, 
or  a  suicide  because  he  wrote  Timon  of  Athens  as  to  say  that  he 
was  a  pessimist  because  he  wrote  Hamlet — the  tragedy  of  an  irre¬ 
solute  avenger.  This  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  the  very 
play  itself.  “At  Hamlet’s  side  is  the  thoroughly  healthy  Horatio, 
almost  a  standard  by  which  his  abnormality  may  be  measured. 
At  Lear’s  side  stand  Cordelia  and  Kent,  faithful  and  sound  to  the 
core.  If  the  hater  of  mankind,  Timon,  had  written  a  play  about 
a  rich  man  who  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  he  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  portrayed  even  the  servants  as  scoundrels.  But 
Shakespeare  never  presented  his  characters  as  all  black.  Patho¬ 
logical  states  of  mind  are  not  presented  as  normal.  ” 

Collin  admits,  nevertheless,  that  there  may  be  something  auto¬ 
biographical  in  the  great  tragedies.  Undoubtedly  Shakespeare 
felt  that  there  was  an  iron  discipline  in  beholding  a  great  tragedy. 
To  live  it  over  in  the  soul  tempered  it,  gave  it  firmness  and  reso¬ 
lution,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sympathetic,  high-strung 
Shakespeare  needed  just  such  discipline.  But  we  must  not  forget 
the  element  of  play.  All  art  is,  in  a  sense,  a  game  with  images 
and  feelings  and  human  utterances.  “In  all  this  century-old 
discussion  about  the  subtlety  of  Hamlet’s  character  critics  have 
forgotten  that  a  piece  of  literature  is,  first  of  all,  a  festive  sport 
with  clear  pictures,  finely  organized  emotions,  and  eloquent  words 
uttered  in  moments  of  deep  feeling.”  The  poet  who  remembers 
this  will  use  his  work  to  drive  from  the  earth  something  of  its 
gloom  and  melancholy.  He  will  strengthen  himself  that  he  may 
strengthen  others. 

I  have  tried  to  give  an  adequate  synopsis  of  Collin’s  article 
but,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  translating  the  language, 
there  are  the  difficulties,  infinitely  greater,  of  putting  into  definite 
words  ail  that  the  Norwegian  hints  at  and  suggests.  It  is  not 
high  praise  to  say  that  Collin  has  written  the  most  notable  piece 
of  Shakespeare  criticism  in  Norway;  indeed,  nothing  better  has 
been  written  either  in  Norway  or  Denmark. 

The  study  of  Shakespeare  in  Norway  was  not,  as  the  foregoing 
shows,  extensive  or  profound,  but  there  were  many  Norwegian 
scholars  who  had  at  least  considerable  information  about  things 
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Shakespearean.  No  great  piece  of  research  is  to  be  recorded,  but 
the  stimulating  criticism  of  Caspari,  Collin,  Just  Bing,  and  Bj0rn- 
son  is  worth  reading  to  this  day. 

The  same  comment  may  be  made  on  two  other  contributions 
— Wiesener’s  Almindelig  Indledning  til  Shakespeare  (General  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Shakespeare),  published  as  an  introduction  to  his 
school  edition  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  and  Collin’s  Indledning 
to  his  edition  of  the  same  play.  Both  are  frankly  compilations, 
but  both  are  admirably  organized,  admirably  written,  and  full 
of  a  personal  enthusiasm  which  gives  the  old,  sometimes  hack¬ 
neyed  facts  a  new  interest. 

Wiesener’s  edition  was  published  in  1880  in  Christiania.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  Cambridge  edition  with  a  few  necessary  cut¬ 
tings  to  adapt  it  for  school  reading.  His  introduction  covers 
fifty-two  closely  printed  pages  and  gives,  within  these  limits,  an 
exceedingly  detailed  account  of  the  English  drama,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage,  Shakespeare’s  life  and  work,  and  a  careful  study  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  itself.  The  editor  does  not  pretend  to 
originality;  he  has  simply  tried  to  bring  together  well  ascertained 
facts  and  to  present  them  in  the  simplest,  clearest  fashion  possi¬ 
ble.  But  the  Indledning  is  to-day,  thirty-five  years  after  it  was 
written,  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  annotated  school 
editions  in  this  country  or  in  England.  It  is,  of  course,  a  little 
dry  and  schematic;  that  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  an  attempt 
to  compress  such  a  vast  amount  of  information  into  such  a  small 
compass,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  details  are  so  clear  and  vivid 
that  their  mass  rather  heightens  than  blurs  the  picture. 

From  the  fact  that  nothing  in  this  introduction  is  original, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  criticise  it  at  length;  all  that  may  be 
demanded  is  a  short  survey  of  the  contents.  The  whole  consists 
of  two  great  divisions,  a  general  introduction  to  Shakespeare  and 
a  special  introduction  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  first  divi¬ 
sion  is,  in  turn,  subdivided  into  seven  heads:  1.  The  Pre-Shake- 
spearean  Drama.  2.  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  3.  Shakespeare's 
Works — Order  and  Chronology.  4.  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist. 
5.  Shakespeare's  Versification.  6.  The  Text  of  Shakespeare.  7. 
The  Theatres  of  Shakespeare's  Time.  This  introduction  fills  thirty- 

**  Shakes peares  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Med  Anmeerkninger  og  Indled¬ 
ning.  Udgivet  af  G.  Wiesener.  Kristiania,  1880. 


nine  pages  and  presents  an  exceedingly  useful  compendium  for 
the  student  and  the  general  reader.  The  short  introduction  to 
the  play  itself  discusses  briefly  the  texts,  the  sources,  the  characters, 
Shakespeare’s  relation  to  his  material  and,  finally,  the  meaning 
of  the  play.  The  last  section  is,  however,  a  translation  from  Taine 
and  not  Wiesener’s  at  all. 

The  text  itself  is  provided  with  elaborate  notes  of  the  usual 
text-book  sort.  In  addition  to  these  there  is,  at  the  back,  an 
admirable  series  of  notes  on  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  Wiese- 
ner  explains  in  simple,  compact  fashion  some  of  the  differences 
between  Elizabethan  and  modern  English  and  traces  these  pheno- 
mona  back  to  their  origins  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English. 
Inadequate  as  they  are,  these  linguistic  notes  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  for  the  conviction  of  which  they  bear  evidence — that  a 
complete  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
language  is  impossible.  To  the  student  of  that  day  these  notes 
must  have  been  a  revelation. 

The  second  text  edition  of  a  Shakespearean  play  in  Norway 
was  Collin’s  The  Merchant  of  Venice.^  His  introduction  covers 
much  the  same  ground  as  Wiesener’s,  but  he  offers  no  sketch  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  or  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  dramatic  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  his  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  play  is  fuller  and,  instead  of  a  mere  summary,  he  gives 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  Shakespeare’s  versification. 

Collin  is  a  critic  of  rare  insight.  Accordingly,  although  he 
says  nothing  new  in  his  discussion  of  the  purport  and  content  of 
the  play,  he  makes  the  old  story  live  anew.  He  images  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  midst  of  his  materials — how  he  found  them,  how  he 
gave  them  life  and  being.  The  section  on  Shakespeare’s  language 
is  not  so  solid  and  scientific  as  Wiesener’s,  but  his  discussion  of 
Shakespeare’s  versification  is  both  longer  and  more  valuable  than 
Wiesener’s  fragmentary  essay,  and  Shakespeare’s  relation  to  his 
sources  is  treated  much  more  suggestively. 

He  points  out,  first  of  all,  that  in  Shakespeare’s  “classical” 
plays  the  characters  of  high  rank  commonly  use  verse  and  those 
of  low  rank,  prose.  This  is,  however,  not  a  law.  The  real  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  interchange  of  prose  and  verse  is  in  the  emotions  to 

*  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Med  Indledning  og  Anmaerkninger  ved  Chr. 
Collin.  Kristiania.  1902. 
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be  conveyed.  Where  these  are  tense,  passionate,  exalted,  they 
are  communicated  in  verse;  where  they  are  ordinary,  common¬ 
place,  they  are  expressed  in  prose.  This  rule  will  hold  both  for 
characters  of  high  station  and  for  the  most  humble.  In  Act  I, 
for  example,  Portia  speaks  in  prose  to  her  maid  “obviously  be¬ 
cause  Shakespeare  would  lower  the  pitch  and  reduce  the  susp)ense. 
In  the  following  scene,  the  conversation  between  Shylock  and 
Bassanio  begins  in  prose.  But  as  soon  as  Antonio  appears.  Shy- 
lock’s  emotions  are  roused  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  his  speech 
turns  naturally  to  verse — even  though  he  is  alone  and  his  speech 
an  aside.  A  storm  of  passions  sets  his  mind  and  speech  in  rhyth¬ 
mic  motion.  And  from  that  point  on,  the  conversations  of  Shylock, 
Bassanio,  and  Antonio  are  in  verse.  In  short,  rhythmic  speech 
when  there  is  a  transition  to  strong,  more  dramatic  feeling.” 

The  use  of  prose  or  verse  depends,  then,  on  the  kind  and  depth 
of  feeling  rather  than  on  the  characters.  “In  Act  II  Launcelot 
Gobbo  and  his  father  are  the  only  ones  who  employ  prose.  All 
the  others  speak  in  verse — even  the  servant  who  tells  of  Bassa- 
nio’s  arrival.  Not  only  that,  but  he  speaks  in  splendid  verse  even 
though  he  is  merely  announcing  a  messenger:” 

“Yet  have  I  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love,  ”  etc. 

Again,  in  Lear,  the  servant  who  protests  against  Cornwall’s  cruelty 
to  Gloster,  nameless  though  he  is,  speaks  in  noble  and  stately 
lines: 

Hold  your  hand,  my  lord; 

I’ve  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child; 

But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

When  the  dramatic  feeling  warrants  it,  the  humblest  rise  to  the 
highest  poetry.  The  renaissance  was  an  age  of  deeper,  mightier 
feelings  than  our  own,  and  this  intense  life  speaks  in  verse,  for 
only  thus  can  it  adequately  express  itself. 

All  this  is  romantic  enough.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the 
men  of  the  renaissance  were  so  different  from  us  that  they  felt 
an  instinctive  need  of  bursting  into  song.  The  causes  of  the 
efflorescence  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  poetry  are  not,  I  think, 
to  be  sought  in  such  subtleties  as  these. 

Collin  further  insists  that  the  only  way  to  understand  Shake¬ 
speare’s  versification  is  to  understand  his  situations  and  his  char- 
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acters.  Rules  avail  little.  If  we  do  not  feel  the  meaning  of  the 
music,  we  shall  never  understand  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  Shake- 
sp>eare’s  variations  from  the  normal  blank  verse  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  this  point  of  view.  Hence  what  the  metricists  call 
“irregularities”  are  not  irregularities  at  all.  Collin  examines 
the  more  important  of  these  irregularities  and  tries  to  account 
for  them. 

1.  Short  broken  lines  as  in  I,  1-5:  I  am  to  learn.  Antonio 
completes  this  line  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  a  gesture.  “  It 
would  be  remarkable,”  concludes  Collin  “if  there  were  no  in¬ 
terruptions  or  pauses  even  though  the  characters  speak  in  verse.  ” 
Another  example  of  this  breaking  of  the  line  for  dramatic  purp)oses 
is  found  in  I-3-1.3  where  Shylock  suddenly  stops  after  “say  this” 
as  if  to  draw  breath  and  arrange  his  features.  (Sic!) 

2.  A  verse  may  be  abnormally  long  and  contain  six  feet.  This 
is  frequently  accidental,  but  in  M  of  V  it  is  used  at  least  once 
deliberately — in  the  oracular  inscriptions  on  the  caskets: 

“Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  men  desire.” 

“  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.  ” 

“Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  has.” 

Collin  explains  that  putting  these  formulas  into  Alexandrines 
gives  them  a  stiffness  and  formality  appropriate  to  their  purpose. 

3.  Frequently  one  or  two  light  syllables  are  added  to  the  close 
of  the  verse: 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster. 


or 

Sleep  when  he  wakes  and  creep  into  the  jaundice. 

Again,  in  III,  2-214  we  have  two  unstressed  syllables: 

But  who  comes  here?  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel? 

“  Shakesp>eare  uses  this  imaccented  gliding  ending  more  in  his 
later  works  to  give  an  easier  more  unconstrained  movement.” 

4.  Occassionally  a  syllable  is  lacking,  and  the  foot  seems  to  halt 
as  in  V,  1-17: 

As  far  as  Belmont.  In  such  a  night,  etc. 

Here  a  syllable  is  lacking  in  the  third  foot.  But  artistically  this 
is  no  defect.  We  cannot  ask  that  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  always  have 
the  right  word  at  hand.  The  defective  line  simply  means  a  pause 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  blemish,  is  exactly  right. 
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5.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  an  extra  light  syllable 
before  the  caesura.  (1, 1-48): 

Because  you  are  not  merry;  and  ’twere  as  easy,  etc. 

This  extra  syllable  before  the  pause  gives  the  effect  of  a  slight 
retardation.  It  was  another  device  to  make  the  verse  easy  and 
unconstrained. 

6.  Though  the  prevailing  verse  is  iambic  pentameter,  we  rarely 
find  more  than  three  or  four  real  accents.  The  iambic  movement 
is  constantly  broken  and  compelled  to  fight  its  way  through.  This 
gives  an  added  delight,  since  the  ear,  attuned  to  the  iambic  beat, 
readily  recognizes  it  when  it  recurs.  The  presence  of  a  trochee 
is  no  blemish,  but  a  relief: 

Vailing  her  high  tops  higher  than  her  ribs.  (1-1-28) 

This  inverted  stress  occurs  frequently  in  Norwegian  poetry. 
Wergeland  was  a  master  of  it  and  used  it  with  great  effect,  for 
instance,  in  his  poem  to  Ludvig  Daa  beginning: 

Med  ddden  i  mit  hjerte, 
og  smilet  om  min  mund, — 

All  this  gives  to  Shakespeare’s  verse  a  marvellous  flexibility 
and  power.  Nor  are  these  devices  all  that  the  poet  had  at  his 
disposal.  We  frequently  find  three  syllables  to  the  foot,  giving 
the  line  a  certain  fluidity  which  a  translator  only  rarely  can  repro¬ 
duce.  Finally,  a  further  difficulty  in  translating  Shakespeare 
lies  in  the  richness  of  the  English  language  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
What  literature  can  rival  the  grace  and  smoothness  of: 

In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 

Ten  monosyllables  in  succession !  It  is  enough  to  drive  a  translator 
to  despair.  Or  take: 

To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

To  summarize,  no  other  language  can  rival  English  in  dramatic 
dialogue  in  verse,  and  this  is  notably  true  of  Shakespeare’s  Eng¬ 
lish,  where  the  word  order  is  frequently  simpler  and  more  elastic 
than  it  is  in  modern  English. 

Two  reviews  of  Collin  quickly  appeared  in  a  pedagogical 
magazine.  Den  Hinere  Skole.  The  first  of  them,“  by  Ivar  Alnaes, 
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is  a  brief,  rather  perfunctory  review.  He  points  out  that  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  is  especially  adapted  to  reading  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  for  it  is  unified  in  structure,  the  characters  are  clearly 
presented,  the  language  is  not  difficult,  and  the  picture  is  worth 
while  historically.  Collin  has,  therefore,  done  a  great  service  in 
making  the  play  available  for  teaching  purposes.  Alnaes  warmly 
praises  the  introduction;  it  is  clear,  full,  interesting,  and  marked 
throughout  by  a  tone  of  genuine  appreciation.  But  right  here 
lies  its  weakness.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  ascertained 
facts  from  Collin’s  imaginative  combinations.  Every  page, 
however,  gives  evidence  of  the  editor’s  endeavor  to  give  to  the 
student  fresh,  stimulating  impressions,  and  new,  revealing  pK)ints 
of  view.  This  is  a  great  merit  and  throws  a  cloak  over  many 
eccentricities  of  language. 

But  Collin  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  In  the  same  volume 
Dr.  August  Western*^  wrote  a  severe  criticism  of  Collin’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Shakespeare’s  versification. 

He  agrees,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Shakespeare  is  a  master 
of  versification,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  Collin  has  proved 
it.  That  blank  verse  is  the  natural  sp>eech  of  the  chief  characters 
or  of  the  minor  characters  under  emotional  stress,  that  prose  is 
usually  used  by  minor  characters  or  by  imp>ortant  characters  under 
no  emotional  strain  is,  in  Dr.  Western’s  opinion,  all  wrong.  Nor 
is  prose  per  se  more  restful  than  poetry.  And  is  not  Shylock 
more  emotional  in  his  scene  (1, 3)  than  any  of  the  characters  in 
the  casket  scene  immediately  following  (II,  1)?  According  to 
Collin,  then,  I,  3  should  be  in  verse  and  II,  1  in  prose!  Equally 
absurd  is  the  theory  that  Shakespeare’s  characters  speak  in  verse 
because  their  natures  demand  it.  Does  Shylock  go  contrary  to 
nature  in  HI,  1?  There  is  no  psychological  reason  for  verse  in 
Shakespeare.  He  wrote  as  he  did  because  convention  prescribed 
it.  The  same  is  true  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Bjjfrnson  and 
Ibsen  in  their  earlier  plays.  Shakespeare’s  lapses  into  prose 
are,  moreover,  easy  to  explain.  There  must  always  be  something 
to  amuse  the  gallery.  Act  HI,  1  must  be  so  understood,  for  though 
Shakespeare  was  undoubtedly  moved,  the  effect  of  the  scene  was 
comic.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dialogue  between  Portia  and  Neris- 
sa  in  Act  I,  and  of  all  the  scenes  in  which  Launcelot  Gobbo  appears. 
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Western  admits,  however,  that  much  of  the  prose  in  Shake¬ 
speare  cannot  be  so  explained;  for  example,  the  opening  scenes  in 
Lear  and  The  Tempest.  And  this  brings  up  another  point,  i.e., 
Collin’s  supposition  that  Shakespeare’s  texts  as  we  have  them 
are  exactly  as  he  wrote  them.  When  the  line  halts,  Collin  simply 
finds  proof  of  the  poet’s  fine  ear!  The  truth  probably  is  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  good  ear  and  that  he  always  wrote  good  lines, 
but  that  he  took  no  pains  to  see  that  these  lines  were  correctly 
printed.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  line  as: 

As  far  as  Belmont. 

In  such  a  night 

This  would,  if  written  by  anyone  else,  always  be  considered  bad, 
and  Dr.  Western  does  not  believe  that  Collin’s  theory  of  the  pauses 
will  hold.  The  pause  plays  no  part  in  verse.  A  line  consists  of 
a  fixed  number  of  heard  syllables.  Collin  would  say  that  a  line 
like  I,  1-73: 

I  will  not  fail  you, 

is  filled  out  with  a  bow  and  a  swinging  of  the  hat.  Then  why  are 
the  lines  just  before  it,  in  which  Salarino  and  Salario  take  leave 
of  each  other,  not  defective?  Indeed,  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
much  of  what  passes  for  “  Shakespeare’s  versification”  is  not  based 
on  printers’  errors?  In  the  folio  of  1623  there  are  long  passages 
printed  in  prose  which,  after  closer  study,  we  must  believe  were 
written  in  verse — the  opening  of  Lear  and  The  Tempest.  Often, 
too,  it  is  plain  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  lines  have  been 
nm  together.  Take  the  passage: 

Sal\  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant:  Fie,  fie! 

Sal:  Not  in  love  neither?  Then  let  us  say  you  are  sad — 

The  first  line  is  one  foot  short,  the  second  one  foot  too  long.  This 
Collin  would  call  a  stroke  of  genius;  each  fie  is  a  complete  foot, 
and  the  line  is  complete!  But  what  if  the  line  were  printed  thus: 

Sal :  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Anl:  Fie,  fiel 

Sal :  Not  in 

Love  neither?  Then  let  us  say  you  are  sad. 

or  possibly: 

Love  neither?  Then  let’s  say  that  you  are  sad. 


Another  possible  printer’s  error  is  found  in  I,  3-116: 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness 

Say  this; 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last. 

Are  we  here  to  imagine  a  pause  of  four  feet?  And  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  first  folio  which  has 

Say  this;  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last. 

all  in  one  line?  Perhaps  some  printer  chose  between  the  two. 
At  any  rate,  Collin’s  theory  will  not  hold.  In  the  schools,  of  course, 
one  cannot  be  a  text  critic  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  must  not 
praise  in  Shakespeare  what  may  be  the  tricks  of  the  printer’s 
devil.  The  text  is  not  always  faultless. 

Finally,  Dr.  Western  objects  to  the  statement  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  translating  Shakespeare  lies  in  the  great  number  of 
monosyllables  and  gives 

In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad 

as  proof.  Ten  monosyllables  in  one  line!  But  this  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  in  Norwegian: 

For  sand,  jeg  ved  ei,  hvi  jeg  er  saa  trist — 

It  is  not  easy  to  translate  Shakespeare,  but  the  difficulty  goes 
deeper  than  his  richness  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

With  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Western’s  article  everyone  will 
agree.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  division 
of  prose  and  verse  based  on  psychology.  Shakespeare  probably 
wrote  his  plays  in  verse  for  the  same  reason  that  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  Oehlenschlager  did.  It  was  the  fashion.  And  how 
difficult  it  is  to  break  with  fashion  or  with  old  tradition,  the 
history  of  Ibsen’s  transition  from  poetry  to  prose  shows.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  Collin’s  Introduction  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  ascertained  facts  from  brilliant  speculation.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Western  that  Collin’s  explanation  of 
the  “jiause”  is  a  tissue  of  fancy. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  denies  that  the  printers  have  at  times 
played  havoc  with  Shakespeare’s  text.  Van  Dam  and  Stoffel,  to 
whose  book  Western  refers  and  whose  suggestions  are  directly 
responsible  for  this  article,  have  shown  this  clearly  enough.  But 
when  Dr.  Western  argues  that  because  printers  have  corrupted 
the  text  in  some  places,  they  must  be  held  accountable  for  every 
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defective  short  line,  we  answer,  it  does  not  follow.  In  the  second 
place,  why  should  not  a  pause  play  a  part  in  prosody  as  well  as 
in  music?  Recall  Tennyson’s  verse: 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold,  grey  stones,  o  sea! 

where  no  one  feels  that  the  first  line  is  defective.  Of  course  the 
answer  is  that  in  Tennyson  no  accented  syllable  is  lacking.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  difference  this  makes.  When  the 
reader  has  finished  pronouncing  Belmont  there  must  be  a  moment’s 
hesitation  before  Lorenzo  breaks  in  with: 

In  such  a  night 

and  this  pause  may  have  metrical  value.  The  only  judge  of  verse, 
after  all,  is  the  hearer,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Collin  is  right  when  he 
points  out  the  value  of  the  slight  metrical  pause  between  the  bits 
of  repartee.  Whether  Shakespeare  counted  the  syllables  before¬ 
hand  or  not,  is  another  matter.  In  the  third  place,  Collin  did  not 
quote  in  support  of  his  theory  the  preposterous  lines  which  Dr. 
Western  uses  against  him.  Collin  does  quote  I,  1-5: 

I  am  to  learn. 

and  I,  1-73: 

I  will  not  fail  you 

is  a  close  parallel,  but  Collin  probably  would  not  insist  that  his 
theory  accounts  for  every  case.  As  to  Dr.  Western’s  other  exam¬ 
ple  of  good  meter  spoiled  by  corrupt  texts,  Collin  would,  no  doubt, 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  prop)osed  emendations.  It  would 
not  alter  his  contention  that  a  pause  in  the  line,  like  a  pause  in 
music,  is  not  necessarily  void,  but  may  be  very  significant  indeed. 

The  array  of  Shakespearean  critics  in  Norway,  as  we  said  at 
the  beginning,  is  not  imposing.  Nor  are  their  contributions 
important.  But  they  show,  at  least,  a  sound  acquaintance  with 
Shakespeare  and  Shakespeareana,  and  some  of  them,  like  the 
articles  of  Just  Bing,  Brettville  Jensen,  Christen  Collin,  and 
August  Western,  are  interesting  and  illuminating.  Bjjilmson’s 
article  in  Aftenbladet  is  not  merely  suggestive  as  Shakespearean 
criticism,  but  it  throws  valuable  light  on  Bjffmson  himself 
and  his  literary  development.  When  we  come  to  the  dramatic 
criticism  of  Shakesp)eare’s  plays,  we  shall  find  renewed  evidence  of 
a  wide  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  in  Norway. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Performances  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  in  Norway 
Christiania 

The  first  public  theater  in  Christiania  was  opened  by  the  Swe¬ 
dish  actor,  Johan  Peter  Stromberg,  on  January  30,  1827,  but  no 
Shakespeare  production  was  put  on  during  his  short  and  troubled 
administration.  Not  quite  two  years  later  this  strictly  private 
undertaking  became  a  semi-public  one  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  K.  Bocher,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  1829-30,  Bocher 
gave  by  way  of  epilogue  to  the  year,  two  performances  including 
scenes  from  Holberg’s  Melampe,  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  and 
Oehlenschlager’s  Aladdin.  The  Danish  actor  Berg  played  Hamlet, 
but  we  have  no  further  details  of  the  performance.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  of  the  two  translations  available,  Boye’s  and 
Foersom’s,  the  latter  was  used.  Hamlet,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  thus 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Norway  nearly  seventeen  years  after 
Foersom  himself  had  brought  it  upon  the  stage  in  Denmark.* 

More  than  fourteen  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  theater 
took  up  Shakespeare  in  earnest.  On  July  28,  1844,  the  first  com¬ 
plete  Shakespearean  play  was  given.  This  was  Macbeth  in  Foer¬ 
som’s  version  of  Schiller’s  “  bearbeitung,  ”  which  we  shall  take 
up  in  our  studies  of  Shakespeare  in  Denmark.*  No  reviews  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  not  even  an 
announcement.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  event  was 
unnoticed,  for  the  press  of  that  day  was  a  naive  one.  Extensive 
reviews  were  unknown;  the  most  that  the  public  expected  was  a 
notice. 

We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Othello,  performed  the 
next  season,  being  given  for  the  first  time  on  January  3,  1845. 

*  Blanc:  Christianias  T healers  Historie,  p.  51. 

*  Blanc  does  not  refer  to  this  performance  in  his  Historie.  But  this  and 
all  other  data  of  performances  from  1844  to  1899  are  taken  from  his  "  Forteg- 
nelse  over  all  dramatiske  Arbeider,  som  siden  Kristiania  Ofifentlige  Theaters 
Aabning,  den  30.  Januar  1827,  bar  vaert  opfjilrt  af  dets  Peisonale  indtil  15  Juni 
1899.”  The  work  is  unpublished.  Ms  4to,  No.  940  in  the  University  Library, 
Christiania. 
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Wulff’s  Danish  translation  was  used.  Blanc  says  in  his  Histories 
that  Desdemona  and  lago  were  highly  praised,  but  that  the  play 
as  a  whole  was  greatly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  theater. 

Nearly  eight  years  later,  November  11,  1852,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  Foersom’s  translation  received  its  Norwegian  premiere.  The 
acting  version  used  was  that  made  for  the  Royal  Theater  in  Cop¬ 
enhagen  by  A.  E.  Boye  in  1828.^  Christiania  Fasten^  reports  a 
packed  house  and  a  tremendous  enthusiasm.  Romeo  (by  Wiehe) 
and  Juliet  (by  Jomfru  Svendsen)  revealed  careful  study  and  com¬ 
plete  understanding.  The  reviewer  in  Morgenbladefi  begins  with 
the  little  essay  on  Shakespeare  so  common  at  the  time;  “Every¬ 
one  knows  with  what  colors  the  immortal  Shakespeare  depicts 
human  p>assions.  In  Othello,  jealousy;  in  Hamlet,  despair;  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  love,  are  sung  in  tones  which  penetrate  to  the 
depths  of  the  soul.  Against  the  background  of  bitter  feud,  the 
love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  stands  out  victorious  and  bene^cent. 
Even  if  we  cannot  comprehend  this  passion,  we  can,  at  least,  feel 
the  ennobling  jjower  of  the  story.  ”  Both  of  the  leading  parts  are 
warmly  praised.  Of  Wiehe  the  reviewer  says:  “Der  var  et  Liv 
af  Varme  hos  ham  i  fuldt  Maal,  og  den  graendseljise  Fortvivlelse 
blev  gjengivet  med  en  nsesten  forfaerdelig  Troskab.” 

The  same  season  (Dec.  11,  1852)  the  theater  also  presented 
As  You  Like  It  in  the  Danish  version  by  Sille  Beyer.  The  p)er- 
formance  of  two  Shakespearean  plays  within  a  year  may  rightly  be 
ciVlled  an  ambitious  undertaking  for  a  small  theatre  without  a 
cent  of  subsidy.  Christiania  Fasten  says:  “It  is  a  real  kindness 
to  the  public  to  make  it  acquainted  with  these  old  masterpieces. 
One  feels  refreshed,  as  though  coming  out  of  a  bath,  after  a  plunge 
into  their  boundless,  pure  poetry.  The  marvellous  thing  about 
this  comedy  {As  You  Like  It)  is  its  wonderful,  sp>ontaneous  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  its  freedom  from  all  sentimentality  and  emotional  non¬ 
sense.”  The  acting,  says  the  critic,  was  admirable,  but  its  high 
quality  must,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  S3mipathy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  Wiehe  is  praised  for  his  interpretation 
of  Orlando  and  Jomfru  Svendsen  for  her  Rosalind.^  Apparently 

*See  p.  85,  note  1. 

♦See  Aumont  og  Collin; Danske Nalionalteater.  V  Afsnit,  pp.  118 ff. 

*CkrisHania  Posten.  November  15,  1845. 

*  Morgenbladet.  November  15,  1845. 

’  Christiania  Posten.  Dec.  12,  1852. 
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none  of  the  reviewers  noticed  that  Sille  Beyer  had  turned  Shake- 
sjjeare  upside  down.  Her  version  was  given  for  the  last  time  on 
Sept.  25,  1878,  and  in  this  connection  an  interesting  discussion 
sprang  up  in  the  press. 

The  play  was  presented  by  student  actors,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  was  therefore  less  finished  than  it  would  have  been  under 
other  circumstances.  Aftenposten  was  doubtless  right  when  it 
criticised  the  director  for  entrusting  so  great  a  play  to  unpractised 
hands,  assuming  that  Shakespeare  should  be  played  at  all.  “  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  believe  the  time  far  distant  when  Shakespeare 
will  cease  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  repertoire.  To  this  state¬ 
ment  a  contributor  in  A ftenposten  for  Sept.  28  objected.  He  admits 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  for  a  stage  different  from  our 
own,  that  the  ease  with  which  Elizabethan  scenery  was  shifted 
gave  his  plays  a  form  that  makes  them  difficult  to  play  today. 
Too  often  at  a  modem  presentation  we  feel  that  we  are  seeing  a 
succession  of  scenes  rather  than  unified,  organic  drama.  But, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  is  the  substance — “  the  weighty  content, 
and  this  will  most  certainly  secure  for  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  theater  of  the  Germanic 
world.  So  long  as  we  admit  that  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
in  the  presentation  of  noble  figures,  and  in  the  mastery  of  dia¬ 
logue,  Shakespeare  is  unexcelled,  so  long  we  must  admit  that 
Shakesp>eare  has  a  place  on  the  modem  stage.” 

Where  did  Aftenposten' s  reviewer  get  the  idea  that  Shak^. 
speare’s  plays  are  not  adapted  to  the  modem  stage?  Was  it 
from  Charles  Lamb?  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  antici¬ 
pated  a  movement  that  has  led  to  many  devices  both  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  and  in  Germany  to  reproduce  the  stage 
conditions  under  which  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  performed 
diuring  his  own  life. 

Of  the  next  Shakesi>earean  piece  to  be  performed  in  Christi¬ 
ania,  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  there  is  but  the  briefest  mention 
in  the  newsjiapers.  We  know  that  it  was  given  in  the  curiously 
perverted  arrangement  by  Sille  Beyer  and  was  presented  twelve 
times  from  January  15,  1854  to  May  23,  1869.  On  that  day  a 
new  version  based  on  Lembcke’s  translation  was  used,  and  in  this 


Aftenposten.  Sept.  21,  1878. 


form  the  play  was  given  eight  times  the  following  seasons.  Since 
January  24,  1882,  it  has  not  been  performed  in  Norway.® 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  October  29,  1854,  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  was  introduced  to  Kristiania  theater-goers 
under  the  title  Blind  Alarm.  The  translation  was  by  Carl  Bor- 
gaard,  director  of  the  theater.  But  here,  too,  contemporary 
documents  leave  us  in  the  dark.  There  is  merely  a  brief  annoimce- 
ment  in  the  newspapers.  Blanc  informs  us  that  Jomfru  Svendsen 
played  Hero,  and  Wiehe,  Benedict.^® 

After  Blind  Alarm  Shakespeare  disappears  from  the  rep>ertoire 
for  nearly  four  years.  A  version  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
under  the  title  Hun  Maa  Tcemmes  was  given  on  March  28,  1858, 
but  with  no  great  success.  Most  of  the  papers  ignored  it.  Aften- 
bladet  merely  announced  that  it  had  been  given.*^ 

Viola,  Sille  Beyer’s  adaptation  of  Twelfth  Night  was  presented 
at  Christiania  Theater  on  November  20,  1860,  the  eighth  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  to  be  presented  in  Norway,  and  again  not  merely 
in  a  Danish  text  but  in  a  version  made  for  the  Copenhagen  Theater. 

Neither  the  critics  nor  the  public  were  exacting.  The  press 
hailed  Viola  as  a  tremendous  relief  from  the  frothy  stuff  with 
which  theater-goers  had  been  sickened  for  a  season  or  two.  “The 
theater  finally  justified  its  existence,”  says  Morgenbladetf^  “by  a 
performance  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Viola  was  beauti¬ 
fully  done.”  The  writer  then  explains  in  conventional  fashion 
the  meaning  of  the  English  title  and  goes  on — “But  since  the 
celebration  of  Twelfth  Night  could  interest  only  the  English,  the 
Germans  have  “bearbeidet”  the  play  and  centered  the  interest 
around  Viola.  We  have  adopted  this  version.”  He  approves 
of  Sille  Beyer’s  cutting,  though  he  admits  that  much  is  lost  of  the 
breadth  and  overwhelming  romantic  fulness  that  mark  the  original. 
But  this  he  thinks  is  compensated  for  by  greater  intelligibility 
and  the  resulting  dramatic  effect.  “Men  hvad  Stykket  ved 
saadan  Forandring,  Beklippelse,  og  Udeladelse  saaatsige  taber 
af  sin  Fylde  idet  ikke  alt  det  Leende,  Sorgljise  og  Romantiske 
vandre  saa  ligeberettiget  side  om  side  igjennem  Stykket,  mens 
det  0vrige  samler  sig  om  Viola,  det  opveies  ved  den  stffrre  For¬ 
esee  Blanc’s  Forlegnelse.  p.  93. 

‘•See  Blanc’s  Forlegnelse.  p.  93. 

Aflenbladet.  March  22,  1858. 

“November  23,  1860. 
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staaelighed  for  vort  Publikum  og  denne  mere  afrundede  sceniske 
Virkning,  Stykket  ved  Bearbeidelsen  bar  faaet.”  As  the  piece 
is  arranged  now  Viola,  and  her  brother  are  not  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  time  until  Act  V.  Both  r61es  may  therefore  be  played  by 
Jomfru  Svendsen.  The  critic  is  captivated  by  her  acting  of  the 
double  r6le,  and  Jfirgensen’s  Malvolio  and  Johannes  Brun’s  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  share  with  her  the  glory  of  a  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  performance. 

Sille  Beyer’s  Viola  was  given  twelve  times.  From  the  thir¬ 
teenth  performance,  January  21,  1890,  Twelfth  Night  was  given 
in  a  new  form  based  on  Lembcke’s  translation. 

A  thorough  search  through  the  newspaper  files  fails  to  reveal 
even  a  slight  notice  oi  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (Kj^bmanden  i 
Venedig)  played  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  17,  1861.  Rahbek’s 
translation  was  used,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  standard  until 
1874,  when,  beginning  with  the  eighth  performance,  it  was  replaced 
by  Lembcke’s. 

We  come,  then,  to  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (Skjaersom- 
mematsdrjimmen)  played  in  Oehlenschlager’s  translation  under 
Bjf^mson’s  direction  on  April  17,  1865.  The  play  was  given  ten 
times  from  that  date  till  May  27,  1866.  In  spite  of  this  unusual 
run  it  appears  to  have  been  only  moderately  successful,  and  when 
Bj^mson  dropped  it  in  the  spring  of  1866,  it  was  to  disappear  from 
the  repertoire  for  thirty-seven  years.  On  January  IS,  1903,  it 
was  revived  by  Bj^mson’s  son,  Bj^m  Bj^rnson.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  called  Midsommernatsdrdmmen,  and  the  acting 
version  was  based  on  Lembcke’s  translation.  In  this  new  shape 
it  has  been  played  twenty-seven  times  up  to  January,  1913. 

The  interesting  polemic  which  Bj^rnson’s  production  occa¬ 
sioned  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length.  This  may  be 
according  added,  however:  A  play  which,  to  the  poet’s  confession, 
influenced  his  life  as  this  one  did,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  Norwegian  literature.  The  influence  may  be  intangible.  It  is 
none  the  less  real. 

More  popular  than  any  of  the  plays  which  had  thus  far  been 
presented  in  Norway  was  A  Winter’s  Tale,  perfornied  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  Theater  for  the  first  time  on  May  4,  1866.  The  version 
used  had,  however,  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  original.  It  was 
a  Danish  revision  of  Dingelstedt’s  Ein  Wintermdrchen.  I  shall 
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discuss  this  Holst-Dingelstedt  text  in  another  place.  At  this 
point  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Shakespeare  is  highly  diluted.  It 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  successful,  for  between  the  date 
of  its  premiere  and  March  21,  1893,  when  it  was  given  for  the  last 
time,  it  received  fifty-seven  performances,  easily  breaking  all 
records  for  Shakespearean  plays  at  the  old  theater.  And  at  the 
new  National  Theater,  where  it  has  never  been  given,  no  Shake¬ 
spearean  play,  with  the  exception  oi  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  has 
approached  its  record. 

Aftenbladet'^^  in  its  preliminary  review  said:  “Although  this  is 
not  one  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest  plays,  it  is  well  worth  putting 
on,  especially  in  the  form  which  Dingelstedt  has  given  to  it.  It 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.”  But  AfUnbladet's 
promised  critical  review  never  appeared. 

More  interesting  and  more  important  than  most  of  the  per¬ 
formances  which  we  have  thus  far  considered  is  that  of  Henry  IV 
in  1867,  while  Bj0rnson  was  still  director.  To  his  desire  to  give 
Johannes  Brun  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  genius  in  the 
greatest  of  comic  roles  we  owe  this  version  of  the  play.  Bj^rnson 
obviously  could  not  give  both  p)arts,  and  he  chose  to  combine 
cuttings  from  the  two  into  a  single  play  with  Falstaff  as  the  central 
figure.  The  translation  used  was  Lembcke’s  and  the  text  was  only 
slightly  norvagicized. 

Bjflmson’s  original  prompt  book  is  not  now  available.  In 
1910,  however,  H.  Wiers  Jensen,  a  playwright  associated  with  the 
National  Theater,  shortened  and  slightly  adapted  the  version  for 
a  revival  of  the  play,  which  had  not  been  seen  in  Kristiania  since 
February  8,  1885.  We  may  assume  that  in  all  essentials  the 
prompt  book  of  1910  reproduces  that  of  1867. 

In  Xhh  Kong  Henrik  IV  the  action  opens  with  I  Henry  IV,  II-4, 
and  Act  I  consists  of  this  scene  freely  cut  and  equally  freely  handled 
in  the  distribution  of  speeches.  The  op)ening  of  the  scene,  for 
example,  is  cut  away  entirely  and  replaced  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  robbery  put  naively  into  the  mouth  of  Poins.  The  opening  of 
Act  II  is  entirely  new.  Since  all  the  historical  scenes  of  Act  I 
of  the  original  have  been  omitted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the 
audience  some  notion  of  the  background.  This  is  done  in  a  few 
lines  in  which  the  King  tells  of  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  and  of  his 
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own  difficult  situation.  Then  follows  the  king’s  speech  from 
Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  2: 

Lords,  give  us  leave;  the  prince  of  Wales  and  I 
must  have  some  conference.  .  .  . 

and  what  follows  is  the  remainder  of  the  scene  with  many  cuttings. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt  does  not  appear.  His  r61e  is  taken  by  Warwick. 

Act  II,  Sc.  2  of  Bjjfmson’s  text  follows  Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  3 
closely. 

Act  III,  Sc.  1  corresponds  with  Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  1  to  the 
point  where  Lady  Mortimer  and  Lady  Percy  enter.  This  episode 
is  cut  and  the  scene  resumes  with  the  entrance  of  the  messenger 
in  Part  I,  Act  IV,  Sc.  1,  line  14.  This  scene  is  then  followed  in 
outline  to  the  end. 

Act  III,  Sc.  2  begins  with  Part  I,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3  from  the  entrance 
of  Falstaff,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  of  the  scene.  To  this  is 
added  most  of  Scene  4,  but  there  is  little  left  of  the  original  action. 
Only  the  Falstaff  episodes  are  retained  intact. 

The  last  act  (IV)  is  a  wonderful  composite.  Scene  1  corre¬ 
sponds  closely  to  Part  II,  Act  III,  Sc.  4,  but  it  is,  as  usual,  severely 
cut.  Scene  2  reverts  back  to  Part  II,  Act  III,  Sc.  2  and  is  based  on 
this  scene  to  line  246,  after  which  it  is  free  handling  of  Part  II, 
Act  V,  Sc.  3.  Scene  3  is  based  on  Part  II,  Act  V,  Sc.  5 

A  careful  reading  of  Bjjjrnson’s  text  with  the  above  as  a  guide 
will  show  that  this  collection  of  episodes,  chaotic  as  it  seems, 
makes  no  ineffective  play.  With  a  genius — and  a  genius  Johannes 
Brun  was — as  Falstaff,  one  can  imagine  that  the  piece  went 
brilliantly.  The  press  received  it  favorably,  though  the  reviewers 
were  much  too  critical  to  allow  Bjffrnson’s  mangling  of  the  text 
to  go  unrebuked. 

Aftenbladet  has  a  careful  review.’*  The  writer  admits  that 
in  our  day  it  requires  courage  and  labor  to  put  on  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  historical  plays,  for  they  were  written  for  a  stage  radically 
different  from  ours.  In  the  Elizabethan  times  the  immense  scale 
of  these  “histories”  presented  no  difl&culties.  On  a  modern  stage 
the  mere  bulk  makes  a  faithful  rendition  impossible.  And  the 
moment  one  starts  tampering  with  Shakespeare,  trouble  begins. 
No  two  adapters  will  agree  as  to  what  or  how  to  cut.  Moreover, 
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it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  such  cutting  as  that  made 
for  the  theater  here  would  be  tolerated  in  any  other  country  with 
a  higher  and  older  Shakespeare  “Kultur.”  The  attempt  to  fuse 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  would  be  impossible  in  a  country  with 
higher  standards.  “Our  theater  can,  however,  venture  undis¬ 
turbed  to  combine  these  two  comprehensive  series  of  scenes  into 
one  which  shall  not  require  more  time  than  each  one  of  them 
singly — a  venture,  to  be  sure,  which  is  not  wholly  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  clear  that  the  result  cannot  give 
an  adequate  notion  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘  histories  ’  in  all  their  richness 
of  content,  but  it  does,  perhaps,  give  to  the  theater  a  series  of 
worth-while  problems  to  work  out,  the  imp>ortance  of  which 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  attempt,  too,  has  made  our 
theater-goers  familiar  with  Shakespeare’s  greatest  comic  character, 
apparently  to  their  immense  delight.  Added  to  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  acting  was  uniformly  excellent.” 

But  by  what  right  is  the  play  called  Henry  IV?  Practically 
nothing  is  left  of  the  historical  setting,  and  the  spectator  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  what  the  whole  thing  is  about.  Certainly  the 
whole  emphasis  is  shifted,  for  the  king,  instead  of  being  an  impor¬ 
tant  character  is  overshadowed  by  Prince  Hal.  The  Falstaff 
scenes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  almost  in  their  original  fulness, 
and  thus  constitute  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  play  than 
they  do  in  the  original.  The  article  closes  with  a  glowing  tribute 
to  Johannes  Brun  as  Falstaif. 

Morgenbladet^^  goes  into  greater  detail.  The  reviewer  seems 
to  think  that  Shakespeare  had  some  deep  purpose  in  dividing  the 
material  into  two  parts — he  wished  to  have  room  to  develop  the 
character  of  Prince  Henry.  “Accordingly,  in  the  first  part  he 
gives  us  the  early  stages  of  Prince  Hal’s  growth,  beginning  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  sort  of  superior  rake  and  tracing  the 
development  of  his  better  qualities.  In  Part  II  we  see  the  com¬ 
plete  assertion  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers.”  The 
writer  overlooks  the  fact  that  what  Shakespeare  was  writing  first 
of  all — or  rather,  what  he  was  revising — was  a  chronicle.  If  he 
required  more  than  five  acts  to  give  the  history  of  Henry  IV  he 
could  use  ten  and  call  it  two  plays.  If,  in  so  doing,  he  gave 
admirable  characterization,  it  was  something  inherent  in  his  own 
genius,  not  in  the  materials  with  which  he  was  working. 

“  February  17,  1867. 
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The  history,  says  the  reviewer,  and  the  Falstaff  scenes  are  the 
background  for  the  study  of  the  Prince,  each  one  serving  a  distinct 
purpose.  But  here  the  history  has  been  made  meaningless  and 
the  Falstaff  episodes  have  been  put  in  the  foreground.  He  points 
out  that  balance,  proportion,  and  perspective  are  all  lost  by  this. 
Yet,  granting  that  such  revolutionizing  of  a  masterpiece  is  ever 
allowable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bj^rnson  has  done  it  with 
considerable  skill.  Bj^mson’s  purpose  is  clear  enough.  He  knew 
that  Johannes  Brun  as  Falstaff  would  score  a  triumph,  and  this 
success  for  his  theater  he  was  determined  to  secure.  The  same 
motive  was  back  of  the  version  which  Stjernstrfim  put  on  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  success  suggested  the 
idea  to  Bjjimson.  The  nature  of  the  cutting  reveals  the  purpose 
at  every  step.  For  instance,  the  scene  in  which  the  Gadskill 
robbery  is  made  clear,  is  cut  entirely.  We  thus  lose  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  sterner  and  manlier  side  of  the  royal  reveller.  In 
fact,  if  Bj^rnson  had  been  frank  he  would  have  called  his  play 
Falstaff — based  on  certain  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV, 
Parts  I  and  II. 

Yet,  though  much  has  been  lost,  much  of  what  remains  is 
excellent.  Brun’s  Falstaff  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  sacrifice. 
Long  may  he  live  and  delight  us  with  it!  It  is  one  of  his  most 
superb  creations.  The  cast  as  a  whole  is  warmly  praised.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  close  of  the  review  the  critic  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  text  be  revised  with  Hagberg’s  Swedish  transla¬ 
tion  at  hand,  for  Lembcke’s  Danish  contains  many  words  unusual 
or  even  unfamiliar  in  Norwegian. 

Henry  IV  remained  popular  in  Norway,  although  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1885  to  February  10,  1910  it  was  not  given  in  Kristiania. 
When,  in  1910,  it  was  revived  with  Lf<vaasas  Falstaff,  the  reception 
given  it  by  the  press  was  about  what  it  had  been  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.  Aftenposten’s^^  comment  is  characteristic:  “The 
play  is  turned  upside  down.  The  comic  sub-plot  with  Falstaff  as 
central  figure  is  brought  forward  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
More  than  this,  what  is  retained  is  shamelessly  altered.  ’’  Much 
more  scathing  is  a  short  review  by  Christian  Elster  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  Kringsjaa}''  The  play,  he  declares,  has  obviously  been  given 

**  Aftenposten.  February  25,  1910. 

"Kringsjaa  XV,  III  (1910),  p.  173. 
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to  help  out  the  box  office  by  speculating  in  the  popularity  of  Fal- 
staff.  “There  is  no  unity,  no  coherence,  no  consistency  in  the 
delineation  of  characters,  and  even  from  the  comic  scenes  the 
spirit  has  fled.”‘^ 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  public  was  right  when  it 
accepted  Falstaf!  for  what  he  was  regardless  of  the  violence  done 
to  the  original.  The  Norwegian  public  cared  little  about  the 
wars,  little  even  about  the  king  and  the  prince;  but  pieople  will 
tell  one  today  of  those  glorious  evenings  when  they  sat  in  the 
theater  and  revelled  in  Johannes  Brun  as  the  big,  elephantine 
knight. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  Foersom  himself  brought  out  Hamlet 
on  the  Danish  stage.  Nearly  sixty  years  were  to  pjass  before  this 
play  was  put  on  in  Norway,  March  4,  1870. 

The  press  was  not  lavish  in  its  praise.  Dagbladet^^  remarks 
that  though  the  pDerformance  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
the  audience  followed  it  from  first  to  last  with  undivided  attention. 
Aftenbladet^*  has  a  long  and  interesting  review.  Most  of  it  is 
given  over  to  a  criticism  of  Tsaachson’s  Hamlet.  First  of  all, 
says  the  reviewer,  Isaachson  labors  under  the  delusion  that  every 
line  is  cryptic,  embodying  a  secret.  This  leads  him  to  forget  the 
volume  of  the  p>art  and  to  invent  all  sorts  of  fanciful  interpreta¬ 
tions  for  details.  Thus  he  loses  the  unity  of  the  character.  Things 
are  hurried  through  to  a  conclusion  and  the  fine  transitions  are 
lost.  For  example,  “Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  m.elt” 
is  started  well,  but  the  speech  at  once  gains  in  clearness  and  deci¬ 
sion  until  one  wonders  at  the  close  why  such  a  Hamlet  does  not 
act  at  once  with  promptness  and  vigor.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
occasional  excellences,  but  they  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  as 
a  whole,  Isaachson  does  not  understand  Hamlet. 

Since  its  first  pierformance  Hamlet  has  been  given  often  in 
Norway — twenty-eight  times  at  the  old  Christiania  Theater,  and 
(from  October  31,  1907)  seventeen  times  at  the  new  National 
Theater.  Its  revival  in  1907,  after  an  intermission  of  twenty- 
four  years,  was  a  complete  success,  although  Morgenbladef^"  com- 


'•  March  5,  1870. 

'•  March  8,  1870. 

**  November  1,  1917. 
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plained  that  the  performance  lacked  light  and  inspiration.  The 
house  was  full  and  the  audience  appreciative. 

Aftenposten^^  found  the  production  admirable.  Christensen’s 
Hamlet  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  “Han  er  voxet  i  og  med  Rollen; 
han  har  traengt  sig  ind  i  den  danske  Prins’  dybeste  Individua- 
litet. ”  And  of  the  revival  the  paper  says:  “The  performance 
shows  that  a  national  theater  can  solve  difficult  problems  when  the 
effort  is  made  with  sympathy,  joy,  and  devotion  to  art.  ” 

In  my  judgment  no  theater  could  have  given  a  better  caste 
for  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  than  that  with  which  Christiania 
Theater  was  provided.  All  the  actors  were  artists  of  distinction; 
and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  first  performance  was  a 
huge  success.  Aftenposien^  declares  that  Brun’s  FalstafI  was  a 
revelation.  MorgenbladeP^  says  that  the  play  was  done  only 
moderately  well.  Brun  as  Falstaff  was,  however,  “especially 
amusing.”  AftenbladeP*  is  more  generous.  “T/rc  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  has  been  awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Next 
to  the  curiosity  about  the  play  itself,  the  chief  attraction  has  been 
Brun  as  Falstaff.  And  though  Falstaff  as  lover  gives  no  such 
opportunities  as  Falstaff,  the  mock  hero,  Brun  makes  a  notable 
r6le  out  of  it  because  he  knows  how  to  seize  upon  and  bring  out  all 
there  is  in  it.” 

Johannes  Brun’s  Falstaff  is  a  classic  to  this  day  on  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  stage.  In  Illustreret  Tidendeiox  ]\x\y  12, 1874,  K.  A.  Winter- 
hjelm  has  a  short  appreciation  of  his  work.  “Johannes  Brun  has, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  played  something  like  three  hundred 
roles  at  Christiania  Theater.  Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are 
minor  parts — but  there  remains  a  goodly  number  of  important 
ones,  from  the  clown  in  the  farce  to  the  chief  parts  in  the  great 
comedies.  Merely  to  enumerate  his  great  successes  would  carry 
us  far  afield.  We  recall  in  passing  that  he  has  given  us  Falstaff 
both  in  Henry  IV  and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Bottom  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Autolycus  in  A  Winter's  Tale. 
Perhaps  he  lacks  something  of  the  nobleman  we  feel  that  he  should 
be  in  Henry  IV,  but  aside  from  this  petty  criticism,  what  a  won¬ 
drous  comir  character  Brun  has  given  us!” 

*'  November  1,  1907. 

“May  IS,  187.1. 

“May  IS,  1873. 

“May  IS,  1873. 
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As  to  the  success  of  Coriolanus,  the  sixteenth  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  to  be  put  on  in  Kristiania,  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the 
magazines  give  us  any  clew.  If  we  may  believe  a  little  puff  in 
A/tenposten  for  January  20,  1874,  the  staging  was  to  be  magni¬ 
ficent.  Coriolanus  was  played  in  a  translation  by  Hartvig  Lassen 
for  the  first  time  on  January  21,  1874.  After  thirteen  perfor¬ 
mances  it  was  withdrawn  on  January  10,  1876,  and  has  not  been 
since  presented. 

In  1877,  Richard  III  was  brought  on  the  boards  for  the  first 
time,  but  apparently  the  occasion  was  not  considered  significant, 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  notice  of  it.  The  public  seemed  surfeited 
with  Shakespeare,  although  the  average  had  been  less  than  one 
Shakespearean  play  a  season.  At  all  events,  it  was  ten  years 
before  the  theater  put  on  a  new  one — Julius  Caesar,  on  March 
22,  1888.  It  had  the  unheard  of  distinction  of  being  acted  sixteen 
times  in  one  month,  from  the  premiere  night  to  April  22.  Yet 
the  papers  passed  it  by  with  indifference.  Most  of  them  ga^^e  it 
merely  a  notice,  and  the  promised  review  in  A/tenposten  never 
ap(>eared. 

Julius  Caesar  is  the  last  new  play  to  be  presented  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  Theater  or  at  the  National  Theater,  which  replaced  the 
old  Christiania  Theater  in  1899.  From  October,  1899  to  January, 
1913  the  National  Theater  has  presented  eight  Shakespearean 
plays,  but  every  one  of  them  has  been  a  revival  of  plays  previously 
presented. 

Bergen 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  only  theater  of  consequence  in 
Norway,  outside  of  the  capital,  was  at  Bergen.  In  many  respects 
the  history  of  the  theater  at  Bergen  is  more  interesting  than  that  of 
the  theater  at  Christiania.  Established  in  1850,  while  Chris¬ 
tiania  Theater  was  still  largely  Danish,  to  foster  Norwegian 
dramatic  art,  it  is  associated  with  the  greatest  names  in  Norwegian 
art  and  letters.  The  theater  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  Ole  Bull; 
Henrik  Ibsen  was  official  playwright  from  1851  to  1857,  and 
Bjj<mson  was  director  from  1857  to  1859.  For  a  dozen  years  or 
more  “Den  Nationale  Scene  i  Bergen”  led  a  precarious  existence 
and  finally  closed  its  doors  in  1863.  In  1876  the  theater  was 
reopened.  During  the  first  period  only  two  Shakespearean  plays 
were  given — Twelfth  Night  and  As  You  Like  It. 
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As  You  Like  It  in  Stille  Beyer’s  version  was  played  twice 
during  the  season  1855-56,  on  September  30  and  October  3.  The 
press  is  silent  about  the  performances,  but  doubtless  we  may  accept 
Blanc’s  statement  that  the  task  was  too  severe  for  the  Bergen 
theater.® 

Rather  more  successful  were  the  two  performances  of  Twelfth 
Night  in  a  stage  version  adapted  from  the  German  of  Deinhard- 
stein.  The  celebrated  Laura  Svendsen  played  the  double  r61e 
of  Sebastian-Viola  with  conspicuous  success.® 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  October 
9,  1878,  two  years  after  the  reopening  of  the  theater.  Bergens 
Tidend^’’  calls  the  production  “a  creditable  piece  of  amateur 
theatricals,”  insisting  in  a  review  of  some  length  that  the  young 
theater  cannot  measure  up  to  the  demands  which  a  play  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  makes.  Bergensposten  is  less  severe.  Though  far  from 
faultless,  the  presentation  was  creditable,  in  some  details  excellent. 
But,  quite  apart  from  its  absolute  merits,  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  seeing  the  theater  undertake  plays  that  are  worth  while.** 
Both  papers  agree  that  the  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 

The  next  season  A  Winter's  Tale  was  given  in  H.  P.  Holst’s 
translation  and  adaptation  of  Dingelstedt’s  German  acting  ver¬ 
sion  Ein  Wintermdrchen.  The  press  greeted  it  enthusiastically. 
Bergens  Tidendc^*  says:  '‘A  Winter’s  Tale  was  performed  at  our 
theater  yesterday  in  a  manner  that  won  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  a  large  gathering.  The  principal  actors  were  called  before  the 
curtain  again  and  again.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  any  theater 
to  give  a  Shakespeare  drama,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  can  do  it 
in  a  form  as  artistically  perfect  as  was  yesterday’s  presentation.  ” 

Concerning  Othello,  third  in  order  in  tlie  Shakespearean  reper¬ 
toire  in  Bergen,  the  reviews  of  the  first  performance,  November 
13, 1881,  are  conflicting.  Bergens  Tidend^  is  all  praise.  It  has  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  Johannesen’s  lago  a  masterpiece.  Ber- 
gensposten*^  calls  the  performance  passable  but  utterly  damns 

“  Norgcs  F)<rstc  Nationale  Scene.  Kristiania.  1884,  p.  206. 

"Ibid.,  p.  304. 

”  Bergens  Tidende,  October  10,  1878. 

"Bergensposten,  October  11,  1878. 

’•April  20,  1880.  Cf.  also  Bergensposten,  April  21,  1880. 

••November  14,  1881. 

"  November  1.5,  1881. 
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Johannesen — “nothing  short  of  a  colossal  blunder.”  Hr.  Johan- 
nesen  is  commended  to  the  easily  accessible  commentaries  of 
Taine  and  Gen^e,  and  to  Hamlet’s  sp)eech  to  the  players.  Des- 
demona  and  Cassio  are  dismissed  in  much  the  same  fashion. 

A  few  days  later,  November  18,  Bergensposten  reviewed  the 
performance  again  and  was  glad  to  note  a  great  improvement. 

Bergens  Addressecontoirs  Efterretninger^  agrees  with  Ber- 
gensposten  in  its  estimate  of  Johannesen.  “He  gives  us  only  the 
villain  in  lago,  not  the  cunning  Ensign  who  deceives  so  many.” 
But  Desdemona  was  thoroughly  satisfying. 

\  Whatever  may  have  been  its  initial  success,  Othello  did  not 

last.  It  was  given  four  times  during  the  season  1881-2,  but  was 
then  dropped  and  has  never  since  been  taken  up. 

Three  different  groups  of  Hamlet  performances  have  been 
given  in  Bergen.  In  September,  1883,  the  Ophelia  scenes  from 
Act  rV  were  given ;  the  complete  play,  however,  was  not  given  till 
November  28,  1886.  The  press,”  for  once,  was  unanimous  in 
declaring  the  production  a  success.  It  is  interesting  that  an 
untried  actor  at  his  debut  was  entrusted  with  the  r6le.  But,  to 
judge  from  the  press  comments.  Hr.  Ljichen  more  than  justified 
the  confidence  in  him.  His  interpretation  of  the  subtlest  character 
in  Shakesp)eare  was  thoroughly  satisfying.** 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  Swedish  travelling  company 
under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  August  Lindberg  played 
Hamlet  in  Bergen  on  November  5,  1895. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tone  of  the  press  comment  that  a 
Shakespearean  production  was  regarded  as  a  serious  undertaking. 
The  theater  approached  the  task  hesitatingly,  and  the  newspapers 
always  qualify  their  praise  or  their  blame  with  some  apologetic 
remark  about  “the  limited  resources  of  our  theater.”  This 
explains  the  long  gaps  between  new  productions,  five  years  between 
Othello  (1881)  and  the  complete  Hamlet  (1886);  five  years  likewise 
between  Hamlet  and  King  Henry  IV. 

Henry  /K  in  Bj0rnson’s  stage  cutting  promised  at  first  to 
establish  itself.  Its  first  p)erformance  was  greeted  by  a  crowded 

"November  15,  1881. 

"  Cf.  Btritns  Ti.lenJe,  Noveml>er  29,  1886;  Bergens  Aftenblad,  November 
29,  1886;  Bergensposten,  l)ev'cinl>er  2,  1886. 

"(M.  Bergens  TUenJe,  November  80,  1886;  Bergens  AfUnUai,  November 
29,  1886;  Bergensposten,  lleceniber  1,  1886. 
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house,  and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  The  press  questions  the  right 
of  the  play  to  the  title  of  Henry  IV,  since  it  is  a  collection  of  scenes 
grouped  about  Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff.  But  aside  from  this  purely 
objective  criticism  the  comment  is  favorable.*® 

With  the  second  performance  (March  4,  1891)  comes  a  change. 
Bergens  Tidende  remarks  that  it  is  a  common  experience  that  a 
second  performance  is  not  so  successful  as  the  first.  Certainly 
this  was  true  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.  The  life  and  sparkle  were 
gone,  and  the  sallies  of  Falstaff  awakened  no  such  infectious 
laughter  as  they  had  a  few  evenings  before.*®  There  was  no 
applause  from  the  crowded  house,  and  the  coolness  of  the  audience 
reacted  upon  the  players — all  in  violent  contrast  to  the  first  per¬ 
formance.  The  reviewer  in  Aftenbladet  predicts  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  have  no  very  long  life.®^  He  was  right.  It  was  given 
once  more,  on  March  6.  Since  then  the  theater-goers  of  Bergen 
have  not  seen  it  on  their  own  stage. 

Sille  Beyer’s  Viola  (which,  in  turn,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
German  of  Deinhardstein)  had  been  played  twice  at  the  old  Ber¬ 
gen  Theater,  July  17  and  18,  1861.  It  was  now  (Oct.  9,  1892) 
revived  in  a  new  cutting  based  on  Lembcke’s  Danish  translation. 
Bergens  Aftenblad  declares  that  the  cutting  was  reckless  and  the 
staging  almost  beggarly.  The  presentation  itself  hardly  rose 
above  the  mediocre.**  Bergens  Tidende,  on  the  other  hand, 
reports  that  the  performance  was  an  entire  success.  The  caste 
was  unexpectedly  strong;  the  costumes  and  scenery  splendid. 
The  audience  was  appreciative  and  there  was  generous  applause.** 

The  last  new  play  to  find  a  place  on  the  repertoire  at  Bergen 
is  Romeo  and  Juliet.  This  was  performed  four  times  in  May, 
1897.  Like  Henry  IV,  it  promised  to  be  a  great  success,  but  it 
survived  only  four  performances.  Bergens  Tidende*'*  gives  a  care¬ 
ful,  well-written  analysis  of  the  play  and  of  the  presentation.  The 
reviewer  gives  full  credit  for  the  beauty  of  the  staging  and  the 
excellence  of  the  acting,  but  criticises  the  censor  sharply  for  the 
unskillful  cutting,  and  the  stage  manager  for  the  long,  tiresome 

•*  Cf.  Bergens  Tidende,  March  2,  1891;  Bergens  Aftenblad,  March  2,  1891. 

"Cf.  March  5,  1891. 

"  Cf.  March  5,  1891. 

‘•October  10,  1892. 

‘•October  10  and  13,  1892. 

‘•May  15,  1897. 
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waits.  Bergens  Aftenblad^^  praises  the  performance  almost  with¬ 
out  reserve. 

And  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas 
in  Bergen  is  a  revival  of  A  Winter's  Tale  in  the  season  1902-3. 
The  theater  had  done  its  utmost  to  give  a  spendid  and  worthy 
setting,  and  great  care  was  given  to  the  rehearsals.  The  result 
was  a  performance  which,  for  beauty,  symmetry,  and  artistic 
unity  ranks  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever  been  seen  at  the 
theater.  The  press  was  unanimous  in  its  cordial  recognition." 
The  play  was  given  no  less  than  nine  times  during  October,  1902. 
Since  then  Shakespeare  has  not  been  given  at  Den  Nationale 
Scene  i  Bergen. 

“May  IS,  1897. 

“See  Bergens  Aflenblad  for  October  6-9,  1902;  Bergens  Tidende,  October 
6,  1902. 
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APPENDIX 

Register  of  Shakespearean  Performances  in  Norway 
Kristiania 

I.  Christiania  Theater. 

The  following  record  is  an  excerpt  of  all  the  data  relating  to  Shakespeare 
in  T.  Blanc:  Fortegnelse  over  aUe  dramaliske  Arbeider,  som  siden  Kristiania 
Theaters  ofenllige  Aabning  den  30  Januar,  1827,  har  varet  opforle  paa 
samme  af  dels  Personate  indtil  IS  Juni  1899.  This  Fortegnelse  is  still 
unpublished.  The  MS.  is  quarto  No.  940  in  the  University  Library, 
Kristiania. 

1.  BLIND  ALARM.  Skuespil  i  fem  Akter  af  Shakespeare.  (Original 
Title:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing).  Translated  by  Carl  Bor- 
gaard,  from  the  nineteenth  performance,  May  18,  1878,  under  the 
title  Slor  Staahei  for  Ingenting),  Oct.  29,  1854,  May  26,  1878. 
18  times. 

2.  CORIOLANVS.  S^rgespil  i  5  Akter  af  Shakespeare,  bearbeidet  for 
for  Scenen  af  H.  Lassen.  Jan.  21,  1874 — Jan.  10,  1876.  13  times. 

3.  de  muntre  koner  I  WINDSOR  Lystspil  i  5  Akter  af  Shakespeare. 
(Adapted  for  the  stage  by  H.  Lassen.)  May  14,  1873,  Nov.  8, 
1876.  12  times. 

4.  EN  skj£ksommernatsdr0m.  Eventyrkomedie  i  5  Akter  af  W. 
Shakespeare.  (Original  Title:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.) 
Translated  by  Oehlenschlseger.  Music  by  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy.  April  17,  1865,  May  27,  1866.  10  times. 

5.  ET  viNTEREVENTYR.  Romantisk  Skuespil  i  5  Akter.  Adapted 
from  Shakespeare’s  A  Winter’s  Tale  and  Dinglestedt’s  Ein  Win- 
termdrehen  by  H.  P.  Holst.  Music  by  Flotow.  May  4,  1866, 
March  21,  1893.  57  times. 

6.  HAMLET.  Tragedie  i  5  Akter  af  W.  Shakespeare.  Translated  by 
Foersom  and  Lembcke.  March  4,  1870,  April  27,  1883.  28 
times. 

7.  HUN  MAA  T£UMES.  Lystspil  i  4  Akter.  Adapted  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  March  21,  1858,  April  12,  1881. 
23  times. 

8.  JULIUS  CAESAR.  Tragedie  i  5  Akter  af  William  Shakespeare. 
Translated  by  H.  Lassen.  March  22,  1887,  April  22,  1387.  16 
times. 

9.  Kj)<BMANDEN  I  VENEDic.  SkuespU  i  5  Akter  af  Shakespeare. 
Adapted  for  the  stage  from  Rahbek’s  translation.  From  the 
eighth  performance  (Oct.  14,  1874)  probably  in  a  new  translation 
by  Lembcke.  Sept.  17,  1861,  June  12,  1882.  23  times. 

10.  KONG  HENRIK  DEN  FjERDE.  Skuespil  i  5  Akter  af  W.  Shakespeare. 
Adapted  by  Bji^mstjeme  Bj^mson  from  King  Henry  IV,  Parts- 
1  and  2  in  Lembeke’s  translation.  Feb.  12,  1867,  Feb.  8,  1885. 
17  times. 
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11.  KONG  RICHARD  III.  Tragcdic  i  5  Aktcr  af  W.  Shakespeare.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Lembcke.  May  27,  1877,  March  10,  1891.  26  times. 

12.  KONGENS  l.*:ge.  Romantisk  Lystspil  i  5  Akter  after  Shakespeare’s 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Adapted  by  Side  Beyer.  From  the 
thirteenth  performance  (May  23,  1869)  given  under  the  title 
Naar  Enden  er  god  er  Alting  godl  in  a  new  translation  by  Edvard 
Lembcke.  Jan.  5,  1854,  Jan.  24,  1882.  20  times. 

13.  UVET I  SKOVEN.  Romantisk  Lystspil  i  4  Akter  efter  Shakespeares 
As  You  Like  It.  Adapted  by  Side  Beyer.  Dec.  9,  1852,  Sept. 
25,  1878.  19  times. 

14.  MACBETH.  Tragedie  i  5  Akter  af  W.  Shakespeare.  Schider’s 
version  translated  by  Peter  Foersom.  Music  by  Weyse.  July 
28,  1844,  Jan.  6,  1896.  37  times. 

15.  OTHELLO,  MOREN  AF  VENEDiG.  Tragedie  i  5  Akter  af  Shakespeare. 
Translated  by  P.  L.  Wulff.  Jan.  3,  1845,  March  10,  1872.  10 
times. 

16.  ROMEO  OG  JULIE.  Tragedie  i  5  Akter  af  W.  Shakespeare.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  P.  Foersom  and  A.  E.  Boye.  From  the  sixth  perfor¬ 
mance  (April  4,  1880)  probably  in  a  new  translation  by  Lembcke. 
Nov.  11,  1852,  July  12,  1899.  42  times. 

17.  VIOLA.  Lystspil  i  5  Akter  efter  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night. 
Translated  and  adapted  by  Side  Beyer.  From  the  thirteenth 
performance  (Jan.  21,  1890)  under  the  title  HeUigtrekongersaften, 
eller  hvad  man  vil.  (In  Lembcke’s  translation  with  music  by 
Catherinus  Eding.)  Nov.  20,  1860,  May  31,  1891.  30  times. 

II.  Nationaltheatret. 

The  record  of  the  Shakespearean  performances  at  Nationaltheatret  has 
been  compUed  from  the  summary  of  performances  given  in  the  decade 
1899-1909  contained  in  Beretning  otn  N alionaltheatrels  Virksomhed  i 
Aaret  1909-1910.  Kristiania,  1910.  The  record  of  performances  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1910,  as  wed  as  the  date  of  the  first  performances  of  ad  plays, 
has  been  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  theater. 

1.  HELUGTREKONGERSAFTEN.  (Twelfth  Night).  Oct.  5,  1899.  10 

times. 

2.  TROLD  KAN  T.SMMES.  (The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.)  Dec.  26, 1900. 
35  times. 

3.  EN  SOMMERNATS  I  ROM.  (A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream)  Jan. 
15,  1903.  20  times. 

4.  kjObmanden  I  \'ENEDiG.  (The  Merchant  of  Venice)  Sept.  5, 
1906.  20  times. 

5.  HAMLET.  Oct.  31,  1907.  17  times. 

6.  OTHELLO.  Oct.  22,  1908.  12  times. 

7.  HENRY  IV.  Feb.  10,  1910.  10  times. 

8.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Nov.  7,  1912.  This  play  was  still  being  given 
when  the  investigation  ceased.  Ten  performances  had  been  given. 
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Bergen 

I.  The  First  Theater  in  Bergen  (1850-1863) 

The  information  relating  to  Shakespeare  at  the  old  theater  is  gathered 
from  T.  Blanc;  Norges  f^sle  nationale  Scene.  Bergen  1850-1863.  Et 
Bidrag  til  den  norske  dramatiske  Kunsts  Historic.  Kristiania,  1884. 

1.  UVET I SKOVEN.  Romantisk  Skuespil  i  4  Akter  efter  Shakespeares 
As  You  Like  It.  Adapted  by  Sille  Beyer.  Sept.  30  and  Oct. 
9,  1855.  2  times. 

2.  VIOLA.  Lystspil  i  5  Akter  efter  Deinhardsteins  Bearbeidelse. 
af  Shakespeare’s  What  You  Will.  Adapted  by  Sille  Beyer.  July 
17  and  18,  1861.  2  times. 

n.  The  New  Theater  at  Bergen  (1876) 

The  following  data  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Hr.  Christian 
Landal,  of  the  theater  at  Bergen.  They  have  been  compiled  from  the 
Journal  (Spillejournal)  of  the  theater. 

1.  KjOBUANDEN  I  VENEDiG  (The  Merchant  of  Venice)  Oct.  9,  11,  13, 
1878.  Friday,  June  18,  1880,  the  Shylock  scenes,  with  Emil 
Paulsen  (of  the  Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen)  as  guest.  4  times. 

2.  ET  viNTEREVENTYR.  (A  Winter’s  Tale)  April  19,  21,  25,  26,  28, 
1880;  May  9,  1880;  Nov.  28,  29,  1889;  Oct.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13,  15, 
17,  20,  1902.  18  times. 

3.  OTHELLO.  Nov.  13,  16,  18,  28,  1881.  4  times. 

4.  HAMLET.  Nov.  28  and  29;  Dec.  1,  5,  19,  1886.  The  Ophelia 
scenes  from  Act  4  with  Ida  Falberg  Kiachas  as  guest.  Sept. 
12,  14,  16,  21,  1883.  Guest  performance  by  August  Lindberg 
and  his  Swedish  company.  Nov.  15,  1895.  10  times. 

5.  HELLiGTREKONGERSAFTEN.  {Twelfth  Night)  in  Lembcke’s  trans¬ 
lation.  Oct.  9,  12,  14,  16,  1892;  April  23,  1893  in  Stavanger.  5 
times. 

6.  ROMEO  OG  JULIE.  May  12,  16,  19,  27,  1897.  4  times. 

SUMMARY 

There  have  been  played  in  Christiania  seventeen  plays  of  Shakespeare’s 
with  a  total  of  540  performances.  In  Bergen  seven  Shakespearean  plays  have 
been  played  with  a  total  of  49  performances. 
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BJ0RNSON’S  MARIA  STUART  I  SKOTLAND 

It  seems  strange  that  Bj^rnson,  while  at  the  very  height  of  his 
interest  in  the  national  Scandinavian  movement  in  the  60’s, 
should  have  suddenly  turned  from  the  sagas  to  a  foreign  historical 
theme  in  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  (1864).  It  is  perfectly  clear 
why  Ibsen,  for  instance,  in  his  Catilina  (1850)  or  in  Reiser  og 
Galilceer  (1873),  was  attracted  to  foreign  historical  material.  But 
Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  offers  no  such  philosophical  problems 
as  does  Ibsen’s  Reiser  og  Galilaer,  nor  does  it  present  the  favorite 
Storm  and  Stress  theme  of  revolutionizing  society,  as  does  Catilina. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  there  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Bj^rnson  some  unusual  influence  which  momentarily  diverted 
his  interest  from  the  Old  Norse  sagas. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  young  Schiller  exerted  a  strong 
influence  thruout  the  whole  Romantic  literature  of  the  North;  in 
fact,  it  was  Schiller’s  Rduber  (partly  also  Fiesco)  that  served  Ibsen 
as  a  model  for  his  Catilina.  Not  only  Catilina  but  possibly  also 
Fru  Inger^  shows  traces  of  Schiller’s  Romantic  idealism  (cf.  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans).  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  Schiller 
had  not  also  impressed  the  idealist  Bj^rnson,  especially  since 
both  poets  represented  a  love  of  humanity  and  a  constructive 
idealism  that  were  naturally  foreign  to  Ibsen.  If  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Bj^rnson’s  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  in  fact 
owes  its  origin*  to  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart,  which  Bj^rnson  saw 
performed  in  Hannover  in  1862. 

In  Schiller’s  play,  Maria  does  not  suffer  the  death  penalty 
because  she  is  guilty  of  high  treason,  which  Elizabeth  seizes  merely 
as  a  pretext  to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  and  hated  rival;  her 
guilt  is  in  reality  due  to  the  sins  of  her  youth.  The  motif  of 
Schiller’s  play,  therefore,  goes  back  to  Maria’s  past  life,  prior  to 
her  captivity  in  England;  there  was,  accordingly,  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Bj^rnson  (as  he  himself  said)  to  present  in  drama¬ 
tic  form  a  completed  picture  of  Maria’s  life. 

‘  Cf.  Christian  Collin,  Bj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson,  II,  134,  Kra.,  1917;  Roman 
Woemer,  Henrik  Ibsen,  I,  50-51,  Miinchen,  1912;  Henning  Kehler,  Studier  i  det 
Ibsenske  Drama,  Edda,  IV,  1915,  p.  200. 

*  Communicated  to  the  writer  by  Christian  Collin,  to  whom  Bj^mson 
himself  had  confided  the  fact. 
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In  connection  with  the  genesis  of  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland,  it 
is  important  to  note  how  receptive  Bj^rnson  was  at  this  time 
(1862)  while  traveling  abroad.  Then  much  that  seemed  to  lie 
dormant  within  him  awoke  to  new  life  (cf.  the  composition  of 
Halte  Hulda  in  Copenhagen,  Collin  II,  223-224).  This  journey 
of  1860-63  was  particularly  productive  of  good  results.  Traveling 
as  a  student  of  art  and  literature,  his  enthusiasm  was  quickened; 
Copenhagen,  Munich,  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris  and  Berlin  all  afforded 
him  much  inspiration  and  opportunity  for  broadening  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  drama. 

It  was  in  this  receptive  state  of  mind  that  Bjfirnson,  after 
his  return  to  Norway  in  the  summer  of  1863,  began  work  upon 
the  play  entitled  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  he  went  to  Christiania  where  he  finished  the  play  and 
in  December  read  selections  from  it  in  a  public  lecture  at  the 
university.  The  play  was  published  the  next  year  (1864),  but 
was  not  put  upon  the  boards  until  the  year  1867,  when  it  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Christiania  Theater  on  March  29th,  accompanied  by 
Nordraak’s  music.  The  popularity  of  the  play  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  performed  in  the  Christiania  Theater  9  times 
during  this  season  (1867) — and  up  to  1893  in  all  100  times* — 
14  times  more  than  any  other  of  B_‘0rnson’s  plays  (cf.  En  Fallit 
86  times).  Since  1893,  the  play  has  always  been  popular  in 
Norway;  in  fact,  it  was  selected  as  the  Festforestilling  on  September 
7,  1911,  during  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Christiania.  This  fact  shows  the  high  regard  in 
which  the  play  is  held  in  Norway,  as  well  as  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  Norwegians  that,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  historical  setting, 
Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  is  a  genuinely  Norwegian  production. 
The  play  received  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  even  in  Finland^  (1870)  it  was  characterized  as 
showing  “an  originality,  a  strong  imaginative  faculty  and  an 
independent  genius  with  genuinely  Northern  traits.” 

It  is  interesting  further  to  note  the  attitude  of  Henrik  Ibsen 
towards  this  play.  Ibsen  was  in  Italy  when  the  play  was  pub¬ 
lished;  from  Rome  (Jan.  28,  1865,  Breve,  No.  18)  he  writes  to 

*  Bj4rnstjrrne  Bj4rnson,  Festskrift  i  Anledning  af  Mans  70  Aars  P4dsehdag 
T.  Klanc,  “Hj^rnson  paa  de  norske  Scener,  ”  p.  153,  Kj^benhavn,  1902. 

*  Ibid.  Werner  S<lderhjelm,  Bj^rnson  i  Finland,  p.  113. 
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Bjfirnson:  “Jeg  0nsker  dig  tillykke  med  din  ‘Maria  Stuart’  og 
glajder  mig  med  alle  Skandinaver  hernede  over  den  modtagelse, 
den  bar  faet,”  and  from  Ariccia  (Sept.  12,  1865,  Breve,  No.  20)  he 
writes  again :  “  Din  ‘Maria  Stuart’  bar  vi  allerede  ivir  fdet  og  glaedet 
os  og  styrket  os  ved.”  These  letters  show  that  Ibsen  regarded 
the  play  favorably  and  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  high 
expectations  which  had  been  aroused  in  him  by  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  play  at  home. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  Maria  Stuart  i  Skot- 
land,  it  seems  strange  that  Christian  Collin,  in  his  masterful 
analysis  of  Bjjirnson’s  literary  development  {Bj^nstjerne  Bj^nson, 
Kra.,  1907)  has  given  no  attention  to  this  play.  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  nevertheless,  that  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  young  Bj0rnson’s  literary  develop¬ 
ment;  hence  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  main 
features  of  the  play,  so  far  as  they  are  indicative  of  the  author’s 
genius  and  the  ideals  of  Norwegian  Romanticism  in  the  60’s. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  p)oint  out  those  features  which 
BjVrnson’s  Viking  dramas  (beginning  with  Mellem  Slagene  in 
1857)  had  in  common  with  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland.  Qv'er  and 
above  all  the  other  literary  qualities  which  marked  the  innovation 
of  this  new  type  of  drama  in  Norwegian  literature,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  moral  element  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Bj^rnson. 
Like  Esaias  Tegner  in  his  Frithiofs  saga,  Bj^rnson  infused  into 
the  body  of  Old  Norse  civilization  the  refined  ideals  of  modern 
Christianity;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  Bj0rnson’s  chief 
emphasis  was  laid  up>on  the  validity  of  the  moral  law,  while  Tegner 
exalted  most  of  all  the  spirit  of  religious  devotion.  In  fact,  Bj0rn- 
son  was  par  excellence  the  poet  of  Christian  ethics,  and  as  such 
differed  vitally  from  his  fellow-poet,  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  fostered 
a  spirit  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  any  ethical  code.  Both 
Ibsen  and  Bj0rnson  recognized  in  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Norse  sagas 
the  embodiment  of  those  virtues  which  were  the  native  heritage 
of  the  Norse  race.  Both  poets,  therefore,  concurred  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  the  saga-hero,  but  were  divergent  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  moral  defects;  Ibsen  emphasized  solely  the  tragic  end 
of  evil,  while  Bj0rnson  sought  to  guide  the  destructive  forces  of 
evil  into  their  normal  and  proper  channels  of  activity  (cf.  Mellem 
Slagene,  Sigurd  Jorsalfar).  Altho  with  both  poets  the  tragedy 
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may  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  Bj0rnson,  unlike  Ibsen,  suggests 
the  remedy  for  the  infringement  upon  the  moral  law,  thereby 
expounding  in  dramatic  form  the  validity  of  Christian  ethics  and 
a  constructive  idealism. 

The  saga-hero  almost  invariably  lacked  the  essential  elements 
of  Christian  virtue,  such  as  self-restraint,  self-denial  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  forbear;  hence  his  inevitable  ruin  (cf.  Halte  Hulda,  Sigurd 
Slembe).  In  his  Viking  dramas,  Bj^rnson  everywhere  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  heathen  code  of  ethics  (based,  as  it  is,  upon 
selfishness,  revenge  and  lust)  is  contrary  to  the  law  governing 
human  happiness  and  progress,  and  therefore  must  result  in 
unhappiness  and  ruin.  The  man  who  fosters  these  passions  works 
harm  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  If  the  individual  soul  is  the 
most  precious  heritage  we  have,  then,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  most 
foolish  of  crimes,  that  we  can  commit,  is  towards  ourselves.  As 
Ibsen  unfolded  his  doctrine  of  human  responsibility  in  the  “Omvand- 
lingens  Lov”  of  LUle  Eyolf  or  his  doctrine  of  individualism  in  Et 
Dukkehjem,  in  Gengangere,  etc.,  so  Bj^rnson  in  his  Viking  dramas 
unfolded  his  “law  of  self-destruction,”  based  upon  the  Viking’s 
heathen  code  of  ethics.  This  “law  of  self-destruction”  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  (1872),  when,  after  the  childish 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  Sigurd  says  (III,  5):  “Hveer 
gang  jeg  raste  mot  dig,  da  var  det  mot  mig  selv  jeg  raste,  og  nir 
jeg  har  0delagt  dig,  si  er  det  mig,  mig,  jeg  har  0delagt — alt  som 
er  magt  i  mig,  vil  nu  vaende  sig  mot  mig  selv — !” 

Engaged  as  he  was  at  this  time  (the  early  60’s)  in  dramatizing 
Old  Norse  themes,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Bj^rnson  should  have 
emphasized  in  Maria  those  qualities  of  character  which  she  had  in 
common  with  the  saga-heroine.  Furthermore,  the  great  political 
struggle  in  which  Maria  was  engaged,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
general  historical  setting  of  the  saga-literature  (cf.  Melletn  Slagene 
(1856),  Kong  Sverre  (1861)  and  Sigurd  Slembe  (1862) ).  The 
figure  of  a  great  personality  forced  to  succumb  in  the  struggle  for 
national  supremacy  (cf.  Sigurd  Slembe)  must  have  impressed 
Bj(<rnson  in  the  life-story  of  Maria  Stuart.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
story  of  Maria’s  youth  was  made  all  the  more  attractive  to  Bj0rn- 
son  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  dark  and  brooding  feminine  char¬ 
acters  of  the  saga.  In  spite  of  her  trained  intellect  and  polished 
manners,  Maria  was  temperamentally  a  child  of  nature,  healthy 
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in  mind  and  body,  with  absolutely  no  trace  of  that  brooding 
melancholy  characteristic  of  a  Halte  Hulda  or  a  Hjjirdis.  That 
Bj0rnson  actually  sought  relief  from  the  depressing  effects  of 
such  intensely  serious  natures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  Halte  Hulda,  for  instance,  he  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  tragic 
love  of  Hulda — Eyolf  the  normal,  happy  love  of  Thordis — Gunnar. 

The  tragic  career  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  queen  afforded 
Bj0rnson  a  theme  in  which  he  brought  to  bear  the  full  force  of  his 
moral  doctrine,  aitho  he  had,  of  course,  no  propaganda  in  view. 
Self-indulgent,  sensual,  and  ambitious  to  such  a  degree  that 
murder  did  not  deter  her  from  her  purpose,  Maria  finally  brought 
ruin  upon  herself,  in  spite  of  her  courage  and  cleverness.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fate  of  such  a  beautiful  woman,  possessing  many  of  the 
qualities  of  real  greatness  (as  portrayed  in  Schiller’s  play),  un¬ 
doubtedly  aroused  in  Bj0rnson  that  psychological  interest,  shown 
in  all  his  dramas,  which  seeks  to  explain  the  present  from  the  past, 
to  connect  cause  and  effect  in  human  character.  Psychological 
analysis  is  one  of  Bj^rnson’s  characteristics  as  a  dramatist,  especial¬ 
ly  in  his  youthful  productions,  and  in  this  respect  Maria  Stuart  i 
Skotland  is  no  exception.  The  whole  play  consists  of  a  wonder¬ 
fully  clear  analysis  of  the  principal  characters,  especially  that  of 
Maria  Stuart.  While  Bj^rnson  deviated*  widely  from  history 
in  the  conception  of  his  principal  characters,  such  as  Maria  and 
Darnley,  he  adhered  in  the  main  faithfully  to  the  historical  events 
involved. 

*  We  see  from  Bj0rnson’s  article  in  Dagbladet  (May,  1879)  that  he  sought 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  Renaissance  period  and  that  he  had  made  a  close  study 
of  his  historical  sources.  “For  Maria  Stuart  gjorde  jeg  ganske  resp)ektable 
forstudicr,’’  he  says.  His  principal  sources  were  the  works  of  the  Danish 
historian,  Fredrik  Schiern  and  of  the  Frenchman  Fr.  Aug.  Mignet  {Historie  de 
Marie  Stuart,  1851). 

Georg  Brandes,  however,  in  his  essay  on  Bj0mson  {Det  Moderne  Gennem- 
bruds  Maend,  1882)  maintains  that  in  many  respects  Bj^mson  was  not  entirely 
successful  in  reproducing  a  picture  of  the  Renaissance  period,  e.g.,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Maria  Stuart  herself,  which  Brandes  feels  is  far  too  vaguely  presented  and 
depends  far  too  much  upon  the  psychological  attitute  of  the  other  figures  in 
the  play.  Tho  psychological  analysis  may  here  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
demerit,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  an  open  question  as  to  whether  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Maria’s  character  the  method  of  presentation  may  not  be  justified. 
Brandes  further  charges  Bj^rnson  with  having  deviated  too  far  from  the 
historical  facts  as  to  Maria’s  moral  character  into  which,  he  says  (p.  33),  the 


It  is  evident  that  there  was  much  in  the  character  of  Maria 
Stuart  and  in  her  life’s  history,  which  accorded  with  Bj0rnson’s 
Romantic  ideals.  That  we  may  form  a  proper  judgment  as  to 
the  position  which  Maria  Stuart  i  SkoUand  occupies  in  Bj^rnson’s 
literary  development,  an  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  analyse 
in  detail  those  features  of  the  play  which  seem  to  be  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  author  and  his  Romantic  ideals. 

I.  BJ0RNSON  AND  SCHILLER 

In  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  Bj0rnson  received  the  impulse 
to  write  his  play  from  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart,  one  might  naturally 
expect  him  to  have  been  influenced,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
by  Schiller’s  work.  But  a  comparison  of  the  two  plays  shows 
hardly  the  slightest  trace  of  Schiller’s  influence,  in  either  thought 
or  diction.  Bj0rnson  proves  to  be  absolutely  original  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Schiller,  even  with  reference  to  those  features  which 
the  two  plays  have  in  common,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  irresistible 
influence  which  Maria’s  sensual  beauty  exerts  upon  the  opposite 
sex.  The  case  of  Schiller’s  Mortimer  and  Bj0rnson’s  Darnley 
is  to  the  point;  both  of  whom  are  carried  beyond  themselves 
by  their  devotion  to  the  woman  whose  influence  has  completely 
enslaved  them.  These  two  typically  Romantic  characters  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  except  in  their  common 
devotion  to  the  queen,  and  even  in  this  respect  they  differ,  in 
that  Mortimer’s  love  is  much  more  sensual  and  much  less  deeply 
rooted  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  than  is  Darnley’s  love  for  Maria. 
Mortimer’s  erotic  rapsodies  and  heroic  pretensions  harken  back 
to  Schiller’s  earlier  ideals  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  period.  It  was 

author  infused  too  much  Northern  idealism  (“Der  er  altfor  megen  nordisk 
Idealisme  i  Karaktertegningen”)-  Since,  however,  it  is  not  the  historical 
Maria  Stuart,  whom  Bj0rnson  presents,  but  a  typically  Romantic  figure,  in 
which  the  traits  of  the  saga-heroine  are  more  or  less  consciously  present,  this 
method  on  Bjffrnson’s  part  (viz.,  of  presenting  her  character  largely  thru  the 
medium  of  Darnley  and  other  figures  in  the  play)  may  perhaps  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  aside  from  that  of  the  possible  influence  of  Kierkegaard,  which  Brandes 
suggests.  By  depicting  the  enormous  influence  which  she  wields  over  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  by  depicting  especially  the  effect  of  her  courageous  Valkyrie 
spirit  (cf.  Act  II,  Sc.  6,  where  she  disarms  her  foes  and  saves  Rizzio’s  life  by 
mere  force  of  personality)  Maria’s  character  is  given  perhaps  even  more  vivid 
and  potent  expression  than  by  any  words  or  actions  of  her  own. 
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just  this  pathos  and  these  futile  pretensions  to  great  deeds  of 
justice,  most  often  involving  the  death  of  the  hero,  that  impressed 
the  youthful  Romantic  writers  in  the  North,*  and  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  present  in  Schiller’s  play  this  most  naturally  would  have 
affected  the  young  Bj^rnson.  Nevertheless,  Damley’s  language, 
tho  youthful  and  impetuous,  is  far  less  tinged  with  the  high-flown 
rhetoric  of  the  youthful  Storm  and  Stress  hero,  nor  does  he  employ 
a  single  metaphor  or  figure  of  speech  which,  with  any  certainty, 
can  be  traced  back  to  Schiller.^  Furthermore,  in  Bj0rnson’s 
play  Maria  is  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  so  that  a  lack  of  equipoise 
and  the  passionate  expression  of  love  can  be  much  better  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Darnley’s  case  than  in  Mortimer’s, — for  in  Schiller’s 
play  Maria  has  already  passed  far  beyond  the  threshold  of  youthful 
vigor. 

The  two  plays  differ  radically  in  form.  Bj^rnson  chose  prose 
as  his  medium  of  expression,  the  clear,  straightforward  language 
of  the  sagas,  characteristic  of  his  Viking  dramas.  Schiller,  on 
the  other  hand,  employed  the  classic,  dignified  and  more  impressive 
iambic  pentameter  in  a  language  almost  uniformly  lofty  and 
grand.  Bj^rnson’s  language,  tho  highly  poetic,  is  nevertheless 
natural,  simple  and  clear,  a  literary  quality  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  Schiller.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
Bj0rnson  borrowed  nothing  from  Schiller  except  the  impulse 
to  write  the  play. 

II.  Analysis  of  the  Play 

The  chief  characters  of  the  play  are  grouped  about  the  heroine, 
Maria  Stuart,  in  the  following  order  of  importance:  a)  Darnley, 
b)  Bothwell,  c)  Rizzio  and  d)  her  political  and  religious  enemies, 
such  as  Murray,  Rutkwen,  Knox,  etc.  It  is  especially  in  her 
relations  to  Darnley  and  to  Bothwell  that  the  poet  Bjc^rnson  is 
most  clearly  manifest. 

Darnley 

Maria’s  attitude  of  contempt  toward  Darnley  and  her  indif¬ 
ference  to  his  feelings,  her  selfishness  and  diabolical  hypocrisy 
on  the  eve  of  his  murder  are  no  exaggerations  of  the  historical 

•  Cf.  Schiller’s  RSuber,  Fiesco,  with  Ibsen’s  Catilina,  also  the  impotent 
pretensions  of  Peer  Gynt,  whom  Ibsen  satirized  as  the  Romantic  idealist. 

’  Cf.  especially  Bj^mson,  II,  12  with  Schiller  11.  2582-2591,  and  Bj^mson, 
rV,  8  with  Schiller  11.  550-55,  1647-1651,  2476-2478. 
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facts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certainly  Bj^rnson’s  own 
invention  that  Maria  forgave®  Darnely  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
According  to  the  historical  facts,  Maria  merely  concealed  her  true 
feelings  from  Darnley  in  order  to  further  her  plans  for  escape, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  ever  forgave  Darnley  for  this 
cowardly  murder.  That  she  must  be  reconciled  to  Darnley  in 
order  to  escape  from  her  enemies  is  also  true  in  Bj^rnson’s  play, 
but  here  Taylor,  in  his  conversation  with  John  Knox  (III,  1), 
makes  it  clear  that  Maria  and  Darnley  had  been  truly  reconciled 
to  each  other  and  that,  therefore,  Maria’s  forgiveness  had  been 
genuine  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  Darnley’s 
co-operation  in  her  plans  for  escape.  Taylors  explains  Maria’s 
change  of  heart  towards  Darnley  after  their  reconciliation  as  due  to 
two  facts;  1)  because  Darnley  refused  to  recognize  her  child  as 
his  own  (thereby  tacitly  accusing  her  of  infidelity),  and  2)  the 
revelation  of  his  connection  with  the  plot  to  dethrone  her  (a 
thing  which  she  had  not  known  before  their  reconciliation).  These 
two  things  Maria  felt  as  unpardonable  wrongs,  which  finally 
turned  her  against  the  man  whom  she  had  formerly  forgiven  for 
grave  offenses,  and  herein  lies  the  motivation  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley. 

The  willingness  to  forgive,  perhaps  the  cardinal  feature  of 
Bj^rnson’s  moral  doctrine,  appears  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
character  of  Darnley  himself,  who  evidently,  more  than  any  other 
figure  in  the  play,  has  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  poet.  It  is  not 
surprising,  either,  that  on  this  account  Darnley  is  the  most  modern 
character  in  the  play,  as  Brandes  points  out,  {Det  Moderne  Gennem- 
bruds  Mand,  Bj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson,  p.  32,  1882).  Bj0rnson 
always  took  the  part  of  “him  who  loves  much,’’  and  was  ever 
prone  to  see  the  good  even  in  the  worst  of  men — noget  godt  inde  i 
feilene.  Indeed,  his  attitude  towards  evil  seems  to  have  consisted 
mainly  in  the  belief  that  wrong-doing  is  often  the  result  of  good 
impulses,  which  by  circumstances  and  environment  have  been 
misdirected. 

The  p>oet’s  Darnley  is  by  no  means  the  contemptible  character 
which  history  depicts.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  endowed  with 
many  redeeming  qualities,  a  character  to  be  pitied  rather  than  to 

*  Act  II,  17. 

“Darnley!  Murray!  Vi  har  alle  tre  atglaemme  og  at  tilgi.” 
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be  despised;  in  fact,  he  gains  our  most  sincere  sympathy  in  view 
of  that  lamentable  weakness  which  makes  him  an  easy  prey  to 
Maria’s  perfidy  and  cruelty.  He  has  none  of  that  insolence  nor 
vulgar,  domineering  spirit  which  history  has  attributed  to  him; 
his  moral  laxity  is  not  (as  in  history)  due  to  natural  depravity, 
but  to  the  weakness®  of  a  nature  which  has  recourse  to  passion  in 
order  to  dull  the  pain  of  unrequited  love.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Darnley  has  always  been  ready  to  forgive^®  Maria  for  the 
infidelity  of  which  he  suspects  her,  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life  expresses  (IV,  8)  a  tenderness  towards  her,  which  is  touching 
in  its  childlike  devotion  and  beautiful  in  its  suffering  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more  tragic  in  that  Maria,  while 
apparently  responding  with  affection,  is  in  her  heart  contemplating 
his  murder.  Thus  Darnley,  “who  loves  much,”  has  thru  suffering 
gradually  risen  from  abject  weakness  to  victory  over  self  and 
become  the  moral  hero  of  the  play.  Into  the  Darnley  of  the 
Renaissance  period  Bj^rnson  thus  infused  the  Christian  spirit 
of  love  and  forgiveness,  which  he  has  nowhere  more  beautifully 
expressed. 

Even  Maria,  faithless  as  she  is,  appreciates  the  genuine  quality 
of  Darnley’s  love.  She  realizes  too  that  is  it  wholly  due  to  her 
own  coldness  and  suspected  infidelity  that  Darnley  seeks  to  injure 
her.  When  she  becomes  aware  of  Rizzio’s  dark  passion,  hidden 
beneath  a  serene  and  self-controlled  exterior,  she  instinctively 
turns”  again  to  Darnley  as  the  only  man  who  has  really  loved  her. 

Taylor,  who  seems  to  act  as  the  Chorus  of  the  play,  also  recog¬ 
nizes”  that  Darnley’s  devotion  to  Maria  has  always  been  genuine 

•  Act  I,  2 

“A,  naevTi  ikke  hvad  jeg  kan  gj0re  for  at  d0ve  sorg  og  smaerte.  Men 
den  kan  ingen  i  vaerden  mere  forvolde  mig  uten  Maria  av  Skotland.” 

>«  Act  I,  4 

“A,  vilde  hun  blot  sige  mig  et  eneste  vaenligt  ord.  selv  om  det  var  det  at 
hun  var  skyldig,  blot  hun  s4  bad  mig  om  tilgivelse,  jeg  tilgavhenne,  Lethington.” 

Act  IV,  8 

‘  ‘Det  er  si  skj0nt  at  tilgi.  ” 

“  Act  II,  10 

‘‘Darnley,  du  er  dog  trofastere  p4  din  vis  aen  alle  de  andre — og  du  er  s& 
ung! — Darnley  aelsker  og  av  kjaerlighed  kan  man  gj0re  alt!” 

“  .\ct  III,  1 

‘‘Men  dette  barnlige  var  en  gang  si  fullt  av  kjaerlighed — derav  blev  ogs4 
dronningen  fortryllet.  Hadde  hun  sA  hat  den  karakterens  ranke  vaekst  hvorom 
bans  sjael  kunde  slynge  sig,  si  var  han  nu  en  mann.  De  har  begge  skyll.  ” 
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and  that,  furthermore,  if  she  on  her  part  had  been  a  worthy  con¬ 
sort,  Darnley’s  character  would  have  developed  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  Here  Bj0rnson  again  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
evil  is  often  only  good  misguided.  Darnley’s  natural  weakness 
of  character  disguised  his  true  worth. 

It  is  evidently  this  natural  weakness  on  Darnley’s  part  that 
arouses  Maria’s  contempt  and  turns  her  from  him  (even  before 
his  murder  of  Rizzio)  to  the  coarse  and  domineering  Bothwell. 
The  fact  that  she  agrees*®  with  Bothwell  that  Darnley  and  her 
other  lovers  are  not  men,  shows  that  she  has  no  appreciation  of 
Darnley’s  sensitive  spirit.  Bj^rnson  utters  a  magnificent  apology 
for  the  weakness  born  of  love,  when  he  has  Darnley  say'*  in  self- 
defense  (IV,  6):  “O,  if  they  (the  world)  only  understood  the 
weak  man!  He  is  weak  because  there  is  something  in  his  inner¬ 
most  being  to  which  he  is  faithful,  a  longing,  a  memory,  a  love. 
He  knows  that  this  spells  his  ruin  and  makes  a  thousand  efforts 
to  free  himself,  but  his  emotions  are  too  intense,  he  clings  fast  and 
sinks.  ” 

Darnley’s  character,  so  different  from  the  vulgar  and  brutal 
figure  in  history,  reveals  one  of  the  salient  features  of  Bj^rnson’s 
moral  doctrine.  As  the  poet  of  reconciliation  and  love,  he  infused 
into  this  character,  weak  and  sensual  as  it  is,  the  one  redeeming 
quality  of  true  love,  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  despised. 
The  idealization  of  this  quality  in  Darnley’s  character  raises 
him,  despite  his  serious  moral  defects,  far  above  the  common  man 
{noget  godt  inde  i  feilene)  and  lends  to  his  sufferings  an  element 
of  martyrdom.  One  of  Bj^rnson’s  finest  qualities  was  this  noble 
spirit  of  reconciliation,  which  may  be  traced  thruout  his  literary 
productions  (cf.  especially  Mellem  Slagene,  Sigurd  Jorsdfar  and 
De  Nygijte). 

Bothwell 

In  the  character  of  Bothwell,  Bj^rnson  expressed  much  that 
was  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  Norwegian  Romanticism.  In  the 

■*  Act  IV,  1 

Bothwell.  Maria,  ingcn  har  tjent  Eder  som  Bothwell,  ingen  selsket  som 
nu  jeg.  De  der  aelsket  Eder  f^r,  var  ikke  maenn. 

Dronningen.  Det  er  sant; — I  er  den  stserkeste  jeg  har  kjaent! 

I  have  translated  this  passage  that  it  may  be  better  appreciated  in  my 
exposition  of  Bjjirnson’s  Darnley,  in  whom  the  p>oet  incorporated  his  own 
exalted  doctrine  of  devotion  and  sympathy. 
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scenes  in  which  Bothwell  appears,  the  very  atmosphere  breathes 
of  the  sea  and  Viking  prowess;  in  fact,  Bothwell  is  a  Viking  by 
nature  and  profession,  a  true  descendant  of  the  Norsemen  who  had 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  (IV,  2).  His  great  physical 
strength,  his  courage  and  boldness  make  him  an  ideal  type  of 
Romantic  hero — “han  har  fjaellbj^rkens  natur.”  In  contrast 
to  those  weaklings  of  a  degenerate  court,  who  have  from  childhood 
surrounded  her  (II,  4.  Ill,  6),  these  qualities  so  strongly  appeal 
to  Maria  that  she  finally  welcomes  him  as  her  champion  and 
deliverer.  In  her  selection  of  this  outlawed  bandit  as  her  con¬ 
sort,  there  is  that  type  of  primitive  hero-worship  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Norse  krigstiden,  as  in  the  legend  of  Brynhild-Hj^dis  who 
conditions  the  prize  of  love  by  some  heroic  act  of  physical  cour¬ 
age.*®  Darnley  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this  type  of  hero,  weak 
and  sentimental;  and  from  him  she  turns  in  disgust,  as  from  a 
weakling  and  coward. 

Bothwell’s  rugged  nature  is  entirely  devoid  of  sentimentality 
or  even  tenderness.  His  alliance  with  Maria  is  for  a  two-fold 
purpose,  viz.,  to  satisfy  the  animal  passion  which  Maria  has 
aroused  within  him  and  to  wrest  the  political  power  from  her 
hands.  In  both  these  respects  Bothwell  is  a  typical  Viking,** 
for  whom  the  worst  crime  is  justifiable  in  order  to  gain  his  end. 
His  lawless  nature  excludes  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  true 
devotion.  But  his  brutality  towards  Maria  in  her  misfortunes 
is  a  shocking  revelation  to  the  queen’s  finer  instincts,  who  at  last 

“  Compare  Maria’s  words,  when  she  yields  to  Bothwell’s  contentions 
as  to  his  superiority  over  her  other  lovers  (IV,  1):  “Det  er  sant; — I  er  den 
staerkeste  jeg  kar  kjaent!” 

'•  In  Sigurd  Slembe  (1862),  Bjf<mson  depicts  the  ideal  t3fpe  of  Viking 
character.  Sigurd  Slembe’s  right  to  the  crown  of  Norway  justi&es  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Viking  code  of  ethics,  in  the  cowardly  murder  of  Harald  Gille.  The 
following  passage  from  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  sounds  like  an  echo  from  Sigurd 
Slembe. 

Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland. 

Act  V,  1 

Bothwell.  Jeg  aelsker  dig  fordi  du  har  magten,  men  jeg  aelsker  magten, 
fordi  den  er  din. 

Sigurd  Slembe.  Hjamkomst. 

Act  IV,  3 

Sigurd.  Den  som  har  gods,  har  magt,  og  den  som  har  magt,  har 
seier — venner  traenges  ikke. 
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realizes  that  the  basic  quality  of  true  love  is  friendship,  and  that 
the  unholy  passion,  which  she  inspires  in  men,  is  destructive  both 
to  true  love  and  to  her  own  happiness — exactly  in  accord  with 
Bjf^rnson’s  moral  “law  of  self-destruction”  (quoted  above  from 
Sigurd  Jorsalfar). 

III.  The  Relation  of  the  Plav  to  Halte  Hulda,  Sigurd 
Slembe  and  the  Viking  Drama 

Both  in  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland  and  in  his  Viking  dramas, 
Bjfirnson  emphasized  the  validity  of  this  “law  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion.”  In  Melletn  Slagene  (I,  11),  for  instance.  King  Sverre 
(0istein)  says:  “Den  lidenskap,  den  lidenskap,  den  raenner  sig 
fast  som  Absalon’s  hir.  ”  The  passion  for  self-assertion,  regardless 
of  the  higher  ethical  principles  of  life,  that  marked  Maria’s  career, 
was  characteristic  of  the  Ancient  Germanic  civilization.  The 
Germanic  ideal  of  individualism  had  been  given  a  magnificent 
trial  in  Iceland,  but  had  proved  to  be  a  lamentable  failure.  It 
was  chiefly  this  defect  in  Old  Norse  society,  this  lack  of  self- 
abnegation  for  the  common  good,  this  lack  of  co-operation  on 
account  of  personal  interests  which  Bj^rnson  sought  to  expose 
in  his  Viking  dramas.*’  Selfish  passions  are,  like  Absolom’s  hair, 
in  the  end  sure  to  ensnare  and  destroy  their  victim;  a  theme  which 
in  its  sensual  phases  Bjjfrnson  later  developed  in  his  story  Absalon’s 
Hir  (1894).  Here  again  the  “law  of  self-destruction”  is  exem¬ 
plified. 

Furthermore,  in  regard  to  character  delineation,  Maria  Stuart 
i  Skotland  has  many  points  in  common  with  Bj0rnson’s  Viking 
dramas.  The  case  of  Bothwell  has  already  been  pointed  out  (cf. 
above,  page  22).  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  also  exists 
in  the  character  of  Maria  herself  a  certain  kinship  with  t\ie  Brynhild- 
Hj^dis-Gudrun  type  of  saga-heroine.  The  inward  kinship  of 
Maria  with  these  women  of  the  sagas  is  chiefly  manifest  in  her 
masculine  attributes  of  character;  viz.,  her  arrogant  will,  her 
inordinate  ambition  to  control  the  destiny  of  men  and  her  ruthless 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  those  whom  she  wrongs. '  Yet  in  other 
respects,  there  is  also  a  sharp  contrast  in  character-delineation, 

*’  Compare  again  the  noble  spirit  of  reconciliation  in  Melletn  Slagene 
and  in  Sigurd  Jorsalfar,  and  in  the  latter  especially,  IV,  3; 

P&l  den  Gamle. — Og  m&tte  vi  ha  litt  mere  kjeerlighed  til  hvaerandre  aen 
vi  hittil  har  hat;  dette  er  det  si&ttjeg  vil  be  Gud  om. 


for  Maria  is  hardly  demonic  and  certainly  not  the  Valkyrie  figure 
of  the  Vbermensch  type  such  as  Ibsen’s  Hj^rdis,  nor  the  brooding, 
soul-sick  Halte  Hulda,  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to  one  man. 

Unlike  the  heroine  of  the  Old  Norse  sagas,  Maria  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  South,  by  nature  sensual  and  fickle.  These  qualities 
of  character  were  greatly  enhanced  by  her  environment  and  her 
degenerate  court-life,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  possessed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  common  with  the  Scandinavian  saga-type  of  woman,  a 
defiant  courage  towards  her  enemies,  a  self-reliance  and  a  masculine 
boldness  of  action.  Consequently,  it  is  these  latter  qualities  of 
character  which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  Bj^rnson’s  Maria 
Stuart.  The  really  sublime  courage,  with  which  she  met  death 
and  which  historians  as  well  as  poets  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  extolling,  was  not  entirely  an  invention  on  Schiller’s  part, 
but  essentially  true**  and  in  keeping  with  this  native  trait  of 
heroism  in  her  character.  Maria  was  always  extremely  head¬ 
strong  and  stubborn,  but  her  physical  hardihood,  her  courage  and 
natural  beauty  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  Such 
a  woman,  who  furthermore  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  was,  like  Halte  Hulda  or  Hj^rdis,  a  dangerous 
personality,  to  be  loved  and  feared  with  equal  intensity. 

The  tragedy  of  the  unhappily  married  woman,  which  was 
common  to  both  Halle  Hulda  and  Ibsen’s  Hcermeendene  and  later 
was  further  developed  in  the  modern  Social  Drama,  offered  B  j^rnson 
in  Maria  Stuart  a  theme  in  keeping  with  the  social  problems  of 
the  day  (cf.  Camilla  Collet’s  Amtmandens  D^tre,  1855).  The 
revengeful  character  of  unrequited  love  Bj^rnson  had  already 
depicted  in  Halte  Hulda  (1857).  But  aside  from  this  general 
theme,  there  is  a  certain  inner  relation  between  Maria  Stuart 
and  Halte  Hulda,  in  spite  of  their  great  difference  in  temperament. 
Both  women  are,  like  Sigurd  Slembe,  masterful  personalities, 
who  have  the  strength  and  courage  of  their  convictions.  The 
soul-sick  Halte  Hulda  (like  Br\'nhild  of  the  Old  Norse  AtlakviZa- 
Vqlsunga  saga)  chooses  to  perish  with  her  vdctim  in  the  flames; 
whereas  Maria,  true  to  her  pleasure-loving  nature,  seeks  to  save 
her  life,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  bears  her  misfortunes  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  saga-heroine: 

“Kunde  hun  ikke  lykken  regjere, 

O,  sk  kunde  hun  ulykken  baere.  ” 

'*  Cf.  Green’s  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  pp.  383  ff..  New  York, 
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Despite  all  her  qualities  of  deceit  and  fickleness,  Maria’s 
character  is  cast  in  the  same  general  mould  as  that  of  Halte  Hulda. 
Characteristic  of  the  Viking  age,  both  women  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  courageously  and  fearlessly,  even  tho  the  means 
they  employ  is  quite  different.  Darnley,  as  a  last  resort,  tries 
to  intimidate  Maria,  but  is  never  successful,*®  and  certainly  Both- 
well  would  likewise  have  failed,  if  circumstances  had  not  forced 
Maria’s  hand,  for  she  defies  him  to  the  last.®**  All  fear  her  even 
to  the  wily  Rizzio,®*  and  Ruthwen  himself  quails  before  her  scorn 
and  dignified  bearing  (II,  6);  yet  all,  friend  and  foe  alike,  are 
under  the  spell  of  her  wonderful  personality.®® 

After  the  manner  of  the  heroic  saga-type  of  character,  like 
Sigurd  Slembe  and  Halte  Hulda,  Maria  inspires  her  enemies  with 
both  a  sense  of  fear  and  of  admiration.  In  fact,  her  barbarous 
spirit  of  revenge  upon  Darnley  for  his  treacherous  plot  to  dethrone 
her  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  heathen  spirit  of  the  saga- woman; 
a  spirit  quite  akin,  for  instance,  to  that  of  Hj^dis^  in  Ibsen’s 
Hcermandene  (cf.  Brynhild — Kriemhild  of  the  Vqlsung  legend 
and  Gudrun  of  the  Laxdeelasaga),  when  she  discovers  the  decep- 


«•  Act  II,  12 

Darnley.  Det  er  ikke  skraek  som  overvinner  henne. 

“  Act  V,  5 

Bothwell.  Jeg  tar  dig  med  magt — du  skal  fraelses — og  frxise  mig 
Dronningen.  Prfiv! 

Bothwell.  Hun  eier  aennu  en  styrke  jeg  ikke  r&r  med.  .  . 

“  Act  I,  9 

Rizzio.  Ingen  i  verden  frygter  jeg — uten — 

Dronningen.  Uten  ? — Si  naevn  det  dog! 

Rizzio. — Dem  selv! 

”  Act  IV,  3 

Lethington. — ^Ja,  hun  kan  sige  at  vi  slsket  henne  allesammen;  der 
var  kun  6n  som  hadet  henne;  men  denne  ene  var  ogsd  hennes  bror. 

^  A  comparison  of  the  two  following  passages  from  Bjj^mson’s  Maria 
Stuart  i  Skqtland  and  Ibsen’s  Harmeendene  shows  very  clearly  how  vividly 
the  traits  of  the  saga-heroine  appear  in  the  delineation  of  Maria  Stuart’s  charac- 


Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland 
Act  II,  11 

Darnley.  Ser  I,  der  er  ingen  annen  vei.  Jeg  er  nu  Eders  herrel 
Sig  et  underkastelsens  ord! — 

Dronningen.  Jeg  skal  sige  et  underkastelsens  ord! 

Darnley.  Ja. 
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tion  which  Gunnar  and  Sigurd  have  practised  upon  her  and  takes 
the  oath  of  vengeance  upon  the  man  she  loves.  In  both  women 
there  is  that  proud  Valkyrie  spirit  that  will  not  tolerate  another’s 
supremacy. 

IV.  The  Religious  Element  in  the  Play 
As  Christian  Collin^  points  out,  the  religious  element  is  the 
soul  of  Bj^rnson’s  poetry.  Bj^mson’s  religion,  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  orthodox  dogma,  was  according  to  his  own  definition*®: 
“Life  in  God  according  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jesus.” 
Bj^rnson  could  not  uphold  the  stern.  Puritanic  doctrine  of  the 
Norwegian  orthodox  church  and  gradually  grew  into  the  simple 
faith  in  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion,  viz.,  love  and 
forgiveness,  which  form  the  ethical  basis  of  all  his  works.  Such 
a  character  as  Knox,  for  example,  who  practised  a  moral  severity 
like  that  of  Ibsen’s  Brand  and  showed  no  tolerance  towards  men 
of  another  creed,  could  hardly  win  the  sympathy  of  the  poet. 
In  the  interview  between  Maria  and  Knox  (III,  4),  the  fanatical 
bigotry  of  Knox’s  religious  views  is  very  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  Maria’s  tolerance,  who,  tho  a  devout  Catholic,  is  liberal 
and  wise  enough  to  grant  her  Protestant  subjects  free  worship. 
Knox’s  bigotry  and  harshness  are  placed  in  still  bolder  relief 
when  Taylor  (III,  1)  approaches  him  in  behalf  of  Damley.  Dam- 
ley  had  renounced  the  Protestant  Church  for  political  reasons 
and,  therefore,  Knox  now  refuses  to  receive  him  back.  Taylor 
here  evidently  serves  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  f)oet,  who  takes 
occasion  to  contrast  the  genuine  Christianity  of  a  simple  soul 


Dronningen  (tat  in  til  ham).  Forraeder!  Forraeders  sfin!  Jeg  blir  aldrig 
glad,f^r  din  sjcel  gjannemskjceres  av  samme  kval  som  min  Oder  i  delte  ^ieblikt 
Harmandene  pd  Helgeland 

Act  III 

Hjdrdis.  Si  mil  jeg  finde  mig  en  anden  havner;  Uenge  skal  ikke  Sigurd 

tale  forkdnelsens  ord  over  mig  og  dig\ - 

Sigurd  og  Dagny  m4  d^!  Jeg  kan  ikke  trakke  veiret,  f^r  de  to  er  borte. 

**  Bj^mstjerne  Bj^mson  II,  609:  “Man  kunde  fristes  til  at  sige,  at  det 
religiose  element  er  sjalen  i  bans  digtning.” 

*  Introduction  to  Kongen  (1877),  Om  Andsfrihed,  1)  Om  angrepene  pft 
kristendommen:  “Den  er  et  liv  i  Gud  efter  Jesu  forskrift  og  eksempel.”  Thus, 
Maria  says  to  John  Knox  (III,  4) :  “Lad  os  fordrage  hvarandre,  kristendommen 
er  dog  kjarlighed.  ” 
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with  the  unchristian  attitude  of  a  bigoted  sect.  Taylor  sees  that 
Darnley’s  redemption  is  not  to  be  effected  simply  by  complying 
with  the  outward  form  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  by  developing 
the  good  qualities  of  Darnley’s  character,  who  had  been  mis¬ 
guided  thru  weakness  and  the  influence  of  a  wicked  woman. 
Thus  Taylor  (Bj^rnson)  emphasizes  the  spirit  over  against  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

When  Knox  warns  Taylor  not  to  contaminate  himself  with 
a  heretic,  Taylor’s  reply  is  especially  characteristic  of  Bj^rnson’s 
positive  religious  spirit:  “  Jeg  tror  dog  jeg  viger  det!”  Bj^rnson’s 
sympathy  for  human  weakness  and  his  consequent  condemnation 
of  undue  severity  in  morals  and  religion  mark  him  as  a  poet  of 
truly  Christian  character.^ 

One  cannot  help  feeling  but  that  Bj^rnson  reflected  in  the 
person  of  Knox  much  of  that  religious  piety*’'  which  was  prevalent 
in  Norway  during  the  60’s  (cf.  the  movement  instituted  by  Hans 
Nil  sen  Hauge),  that  narrow  orthodox  fervor  which  sought  redemp¬ 
tion  thru  the  literal  faith  in  the  Protestant  dogma.  It  was  this 
sort  of  piety  which  Pastor  Lammers  of  Skien  so  rudely  shocked 
and  which  Ibsen  satirized  in  both  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt.  Taylor, 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  larger  religion  of  the  poet,  for 
whom  tolerance  and  love,  and  not  the  established  creed  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  were  the  essentials  of  religion  (cf.  Om  Ands- 
frihed). 

Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland,  despite  many  traits  of  immaturity, 
is  on  the  whole  a  powerful  and  well-constructed  drama;  its  plot 
is  logically  carried  out  and  its  motivation  skillfully  handled.  The 
importance  of  the  work  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  pro¬ 
mised  much  for  Bj^rnson’s  future  career  as  a  dramatist,  as  that 

*  Compare  the  words  of  the  Viking  Roll  in  Sigurd  Sletnbe  {Hjcemkomst, 
V,  1):  “Var  Gud  si.  straeng  som  menneskene,  stod  vaerden  snart  tom,"  with 
the  spirit  of  Knox’s  Puritanism.  These  words  express  the  logical  result  of  a 
philosophy  such  as  that  of  Ibsen’s  Brand,  which  was  in  accord  with  the  pietistic 
tendency  of  the  day  but  diametrically  opposed  to  Bjfjrnson’s  benign  spirit. 

For  this  element  in  Norwegian  literature  of  the  50’s  and  60’s  and  its 
influence  upon  Norway’s  great  writers,  compare  Ingebrigt  Lillediei’s  excellent 
article  on  Arne  Garborg,  Pub.  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Advancement  of  Scan.  Study, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  134  ff.;  also  H.  Eitrem’s  article  on  Sigurd  Sletnbe,  Nordisk 
tidsskrift,  pp.  551  ff.,  1907.  Brandes  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  John  Knox  reflects  the  religious  controversies  of  the  60’s  in  Norway 
{Del  Moderne  Gennembruds  Mand,  Bj^rnsljcrne  Bj^rnson,  pp.  32-33,  1882). 
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(despite  the  foreign  setting)  it  reveals  B  jjirnson  both  as  the  Roman¬ 
tic  idealist  and  as  the  champion  of  Christian  ethics  in  modem 
social  life.  The  profound  originality  of  the  principal  characters 
and  the  poetic  splendor  of  their  language  constitute  literary 
qualities  that  may  compare  favorably  with  the  new  type  of  drama, 
in  which  Bj^rnson  revealed  such  a  wonderfully  original  genius. 
But,  tho  Bj^rnson  in  this  work  may  have  failed  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Renaissance  period,  he  has  given  us  something  of 
far  greater  value,  viz.,  o  part  of  his  <rwn  self,  which  is  everywhere 
manifest  in  the  play. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Kansas  University. 
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THE  DISGUISE  MOTIF  IN  THE  GERMANIC  HERO-SAGAS 

The  typical  Saga  Hero,  in  order  to  gain  his  end,  braved  danger 
openly  by  preference.  When  this  was  not  possible,  he  resorted 
to  strategy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  himself  the  danger, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  a  dangerous 
task. 

Disguise  in  the  general  sense,  that  is,  any  concealment  of  real 
by  ostensible  character,  forms  an  integral  and  significant  part 
of  the  story  in  a  number  of  the  Germanic  Hero-Sagas  where 
strategy  is  necessary.  As  a  successful  device  for  outwitting  the 
hostile  father,  disguise  plays  a  part  in  the  wo<^  ing  of  the  inacces¬ 
sible  maiden.  Either  the  Wooer  himself  goeo  in  disguise,  or  he 
sends  messengers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  end,  are  to 
pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not.  In  executing  vengeance  safely 
and  successfully,  disguise  is  resorted  to  by  the  avenger,  or  it  is 
imposed  upon  him  by  some  one  who  is  aiding  in  the  work.  Cap¬ 
tives  are  freed,  and  beauty  in  distress  is  rescued.  The  faithful 
lover  surmounts  obstacles,  and  carries  out  his  determination  to 
be  united  at  any  cost  with  the  object  of  his  affections  by  means 
of  a  daring  disguise. 

The  intended  false  impression  is  given  in  the  Sagas  in  one,  or 
both,  of  two  ways,  1)  by  the  assumption  of  an  outward  disguise,  the 
dress,  the  appearance  of  another,  which  conceals  the  identity  of  the 
character,  or,  2)  by  the  assumption  of  a  characteristic,  which  con¬ 
ceals  the  real  motive  of  the  one  concerned.  The  disguise  varies 
from  a  complete  transformation  of  the  person  into  the  form  of  an 
animal  or  of  another  person,  to  the  mere  assuming  of  a  strange 
name.  A  well-known  character  going  into  a  far  country,  where 
people  had  not  seen  him,  would  simply  take  another  name.  In 
the  \>idriks  saga  the  change  of  name,  with  no  further  attempt  at 
disguise,  is  often  met,  such  an  expression  as  sa  er — kalla'Sezt 
being  the  only  reference  to  it.  Sometimes  a  change  of  horses  is 
mentioned,  with  a  hat  drawn  down  over  the  face.  , 

In  the  older  forms  of  the  sagas  and  the  Spielmannsdichtungen, 
Konig  Rather,  Orendel,  and  Oswald,  change  of  name  alone  is  not 
resorted  to,  though  such  forms  of  disguise  as  the  Pilgrim,  the 
Beggar,  the  Banished  Man,  and  the  Peasant,  may  be  nearly  as 
simple,  for  they  often  imply  nothing  more  than  a  negative  rfile, 
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the  suppresion  of  the  person’s  real  name,  and  the  covering  of  his 
body  by  an  ample  garment. 

The  purpose  is  always  a  serious  one,  the  disguise  never  assumed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adventure.  Nor  is  it  introduced  with  the 
intention  of  producing  a  humorous  effect,  or  to  complicate  the 
plot  of  the  story  and  cause  mistakes.  Disguise  is  never  an  end 
in  itself,  but  always  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  Pilgrim 

When  Wolfdietrich,*  after  thirty-two  years,  returned  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  rescue  his  eleven  faithful  \’assals,  he  put  on  pU- 
gertn-gewant  over  his  armor,  stis  in  ein  stab  sein  swert,  and  stole 
quietly  at  night  to  the  wall  where  they  were  on  guard,  chained 
two  and  two.  He  did  not  disclose  his  identity  immediately,  but 
first  tested  their  fidelity  by  begging  for  a  portion  of  their  bread,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  give  them  news  of  their  former  master, 
Wolfdietrich.  Next,  he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  Wolfdietrich 
would  soon  come  to  them.  And  finally,  after  they  had  assured 
him  that  their  master  was  no  longer  living,  he  announced  to  them 
that  he  himself  was  der  getriuwe  Wolfdietrich. 

The  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  in  which  the  princess  in  the  Rother 
Saga*  brought  about  the  freeing  of  the  messengers,  is  not  a  dis¬ 
guise  in  the  usual  sense.  At  break  of  day  she  went  to  her  father, 
clad  in  black  garments,  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  a  palm  over  her 
shoulder,  and  announced  that  she  must  go  out  of  the  land  for  her 
soul’s  sake.  A  dream  had  commanded  her  to  do  this,  and  only 
a  three  days’  respite  granted  to  the  imprisoned  messengers  would 
save  her.  The  identity  of  the  young  woman  is  not  concealed, 
but  her  real  intent  is  hidden  from  her  father  by  her  assuming 
the  garb  and  the  r61e  of  a  pilgrim  for  the  time  being.  She  con¬ 
tinues  the  part  later  on,  when  she  goes  from  one  to  another  at 
tlie  table  weeping  violently  and  begging  for  some  one  to  vouch 
for  the  return  of  the  prisoners  after  the  three  days. 

King  Rother,*  in  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  comes  back  to 
Constantinople  to  recover  his  stolen  wife,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
and  hears  from  a  stranger,  whom  he  has  asked  for  nUmdre,  the 

“‘Wolfdietrich  B,”  873,  “Wolfdietrich  A,”  Dresd.  Hds.,  309.  D.  H. 
B.  B.  3. 

’  Kihtig  Rother,  2325  ff. 

*  KOnig  Rother,  3694  ff. 
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entire  story  of  his  own  wooing  and  his  elopement  with  the  daughter 
of  Constantine.  How  his  wife  had  been  stolen  from  him  and  was 
about  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the  heathen  King  Ymelot. 

The  bilgerin  gewand  was  the  protecting  disguise  used  by  Frouw 
Bride  in  Orendd,*  when  she  went  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  By 
means  of  this  she  entered  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  and  finally  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  the  sepulchre. 

As  a  pilgrim,  the  Lord  himself  appeared  among  the  poor  at 
Oswald’s  wedding  feast.  He  wished  to  test  Oswald,  and  see 
whether  he  would  keep  the  vow  which  he  had  made  at  sea,  to 
deny  to  no  man  a  request.  The  more  the  pilgrim  begged,  the  more 
readily  Oswald®  gave  to  him.  The  disguise  was  kept  up  until 
Oswald  had  given  away  all  that  he  had  excepting  his  life,  and  then 
the  pilgrim  threw  off  the  disguise  with  the  words: 

ich  bin  ez  &ne  alien  spot* 
selber  der  lebendige  got! 

In  the  cases  where  the  god  Odin  intervenes  visibly  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  comes  in  the  disguise  of  a  wanderer,  an  unknown 
man.  In  the  Sign^  saga  he  appeared  as  an  old  man,  gray  and 
one-eyed.  He  wore  a  long  cloak,  the  hekla,  canvas  trousers,  a 
hat  with  a  drooping  brim,  and  was  barefoot.  No  one  knew  who 
he  was,  or  where  he  went.  The  same  old  man,  of  great  height, 
lacking  one  eye,  and  clad  in  a  hairy  mantle,  came  to  Harald 
Hilditqnn  when  he  consulted  the  oracle,  and  taught  him  how  to 
form  the  svin-fylking.’’  This  man  announced  at  once  that  his 
name  was  Odin.  Later  on,  when  Harald  had  grown  old  but  could 
not  die,  because  he  was  proof  against  iron,  Odin  took  on  the 
appearance  and  the  name  of  Bruni,  his  trusted  follower,  and 
stirred  up  strife  between  Harald  and  his  nephew,  Hring.  In  the 
Brawalla  battle  where  Harald  met  his  death,  Odin,  in  the  form 
of  Bruni,  was  his  charioteer.  Just  before  he  fell,  it  occurred  to 
Harald  that  Odin  was  at  his  side,  either  as  friend  or  foe.  Harald 
begged  for  the  victory,  or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  that  he  might 

Wrendel,  3214,  3766,  3795. 

‘  Oswald,  3490  ff. 

*  Vqlsunga  s.  III. 
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die  before  defeat  came.  In  answer  to  the  prayer,  Bruni  seized 
Harald’s  own  club,  and  gave  him  the  death  blow.* 

To  StarkatSr,  Odin  came  at  midnight  in  the  form  of  StarkatS’s 
fosterfather,  Hrosshdrsgrani.  When  the  two  arrived  at  the 
circle  in  the  woods  on  the  island,  he  was  greeted  immediately 
by  the  others  as  Odin. 

The  Beggar 

Helgi,”  the  son  of  Halfdann,  had  three  children,  Yrsa,  Hrolf 
(Kraki),  and  Skuld.  There  was  an  adventure  connected  with 
the  birth  of  each  one.  Twice  Helgi  appears  in  the  guise  of  a 
beggar,  and  in  the  third  he  is  visited  by  an  elf  clad  in  rags  and 
tatters,  who  begs  for  a  night’s  lodging  and  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Regarding  the  mother  of  Yrsa,  the  following  story  is  told. 
There  was  a  certain  Queen,  named  Olof,  beautiful  in  person,  but 
cruel  and  warlike  in  disposition.  She  was  said  to  be  the  best 
parti  of  that  time  in  the  Northlands,  but  she  refused  to  marry 
any  one.  Helgi,  thinking  it  would  add  to  his  glory  to  possess 
this  woman,  either  with  or  without  her  will,  journeyed  with  a 
large  army  to  the  land  of  Olof,  and  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  marry  her  that  evening.  Olof  appeared  to  assent,  but,  when 
the  King  had  fallen  asleep  after  too  much  wine,  she  put  him  in  a 
sack,  and  had  him  carried  on  board  his  ship.  This  was  an  insult 
that  Helgi  could  not  forgive.  He  thought  long  upon  vengeance, 
and  this  time  chose  cunning  rather  than  force.  He  sailed  to  the 
land  of  Olof,  and,  leaving  his  men  on  shore,  set  out  alone.  Taking 
two  chests  of  gold  and  silver  with  him,  he  put  on  an  old  suit  over 
his  own  clothes,  and  pretended  to  be  a  beggar  who  had  found 
a  treasure  in  the  woods.  By  means  of  the  treasure,  and  through 
a  servant,  whom  he  had  bribed,  Helgi  persuaded  the  Queen  to 
come  to  the  wood  in  the  night  without  her  usual  bodyguard. 
When  she  appeared,  he  immediately  laid  aside  the  disguise,  and 
announced  himself  as  King  Helgi,  who  had  come  to  take  vengeance. 
Olof  begged  for  honorable  treatment,  but  Helgi  carried  her  away 
in  his  ship,  and  she  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  as  long  as  it 
pleased  him  to  have  her.  Then  she  went  home  to  her  own  coun¬ 
try.  In  due  time  a  daughter  was  born,  whom  Olof  in  hatred 
named  with  a  dog’s  name,  Yrsa. 

•  Saga  Gaulreks  Konungs.  Fornaldars^gur,  III,  pp.  32  ff . 
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Two  disguises,  the  one  conscious,  the  other  unconscious,  enter 
into  Helgi’s  second  adventure.  Helgi,  disguised  as  a  beggar, 
met  his  own  daughter,  Yrsa,  who,  unknown  to  herself,  was  also 
playing  a  rfile.  On  account  of  her  mother’s  ill  will,  Yrsa  was  made 
to  believe  that  she  was  the  child  of  a  peasant,  and  was  set  to  tend 
sheep  in  a  forest.  Helgi,  travelling  through  the  country,  saw  the 
beautiful  maiden  and  was  attracted  to  her.  With  the  words, 
“It  is  fitting  that  a  peasant  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  peas¬ 
ant,”  Helgi  carried  her  off  to  his  own  country.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  supposed  beggar  into  a  king  could  bring  only  joy,  for 
Yrsa  now  found  herself  married  to  the  “most  excellent  and  splen¬ 
did  of  kings.”  The  identity  of  Yrsa  was  not  suspected  by  either 
one  of  them.  They  had  one  son,  Hrolf  (Kraki),  and  were  very 
happy  together  until  Queen  Olof  completed  her  vengeance  upon 
Helgi  by  removing  the  disguise  of  peasant  parentage  which  she 
herself  had  placed  upon  Yrsa.  When  Yrsa  heard  that  the  “unex¬ 
ampled”  had  happened,  she  went  home  to  her  mother’s  country, 
and  Helgi  took  to  his  bed  and  became  very  melancholy. 

The  third  adventure  occurred  on  a  Yule  evening,  when  a  terrible 
storm  was  raging.  A  poor,  ragged  being  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Helgi’s  sleeping  house  and  begged  to  be  let  in.  The  king  took 
pity  on  the  creature  and  allowed  her  to  share  the  shelter  of  his 
roof.  After  a  while  he  saw  by  the  light  in  the  room  that  a  very 
beautiful  woman  in  a  silken  garment  was  resting  in  the  place  where 
the  beggar  had  been.  Helgi  had  never  seen  one  more  beautiful, 
and  wished  to  marry  her  at  once.  The  next  day  this  elfish  being 
took  leave  of  Helgi,  bidding  him  to  come  the  next  winter  to  the 
boat  shed  and  fetch  the  child  that  he  would  find  there.  Three 
winters  after  this,  three  men  came  at  midnight  and  brought  to 
Helgi  the  child,  whom  he  had  forgotten  to  fetch.  The  woman 
who  was  with  the  child  said,  “This  is  our  daughter,  and  her  name 
is  Skuld,  those  who  come  after  you  will  pay  for  it,  that  you  have 
not  heeded  my  command.”  The  men  rode  away,  and  Helgi 
never  saw  the  woman  again. 

According  to  the  account  of  Saxo,  Harald^®  was  at  a  wedding 
feast  disguised  as  a  beggar,  when  he  lost  two  teeth,  which  gave  to 
him  the  name  of  Hildetgnn. 


^'‘Saxonis,  Lib.,  VII,  p.  247. 
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In  Saxo’s  story  of  Olo  and  Esa the  disguising  dress  is  that 
of  a  peasant.  Olo,  in  order  to  save  Esa  from  the  outrages  of  the 
two  arrogant  brothers,  Skate  and  Hjale,  borrowed  the  attire  of 
a  peasant,  and,  drawing  the  hat  well  down  over  his  face,  went  to 
the  house  of  King  Olof,  Esa’s  father.  But  the  disguise  could 
not  entirely  cover  his  terrible  glance,  and  Esa  fell*down  before 
him,  as  often  as  she  tried  to  look  in  his  face.  She  declared  that 
his  gaze  was  savage,  and  that  he  himself  was  no  peasant,  but 
one  born  of  kings.  When  they  all  begged  him  to  lay  aside  his 
disguise,  Olo  appeared  before  them,  a  marvel  of  manly  beauty 
with  the  radiant  golden  hair  of  a  prince. 

The  Banished  Man 

King  Hetel’s*^  messengers  call  themselves  merchants  banished 
by  King  Hetel,  when  they  go  to  woo  for  him  the  daughter  of  the 
wild  King  Hagen  of  Ireland.  Few  details  are  given  regarding 
the  disguise.  The  merchants  take  with  them  a  stock  of  beautiful 
wares,  which  they  offer  for  sale.  They  send  gifts  to  the  King. 
In  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  warriors,  Wate  von 
Stormen  pretends  not  to  understand  the  use  of  arms.  The  dis¬ 
guise  is  a  success,  and  Hilde  is  taken  on  board  the  boat,  without 
any  one’s  suspecting  that  the  banished  merchants  were  playing 
a  part. 

King  Rother*®  lays  aside  his  royal  dignity,  bids  his  men  call 
him  Dietrich,  and  represents  himself  as  banished  by  King  Rother, 
when  he  goes  to  Constantinople  to  rescue  his  messengers.  He 
carries  out  the  part,  when  he  arrives,  kneels  before  the  King, 
begs  for  his  favor,  and  offers  his  services  in  return  for  the  protection. 
He  evidently  plays  the  part  well,  for  no  one  suspects  that  he  is 
anything  that  he  does  not  appear  to  be.  The  Princess  refuses  to 
believe  him  when  he  declares  himself  to  be  King  Rother. 

In  the  wooing  of  Erka‘^  for  King  Attila,  as  the  story  is  told 
in  the  pitSriks  saga.  Margrave  Rodolf,  the  messenger,  disguised 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat  well  down 
over  his  face,  and  pretended  not  to  see  very  well.  He  called 

“  Saxonis,  Lib.,  VII,  pp.  252  tl. 
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himself  Sigurd  and  represented  himself  as  fleeing  from  the  land 
of  the  Huns  and  from  Attila,  his  enemy.  In  two  years  his  good 
behaviour  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  King  Osantrix,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Erka  to  ask  for  her  hand  for  King  Nordung.  As 
soon  as  he  was  alone  with  the  princess,  he  removed  the  disguising 
hat  which  concealed  his  face,  and  announced  himself  as  the 
sendema'dr  of  Attila,  come  to  woo  her  for  his  master.  There  were 
at  first  some  threats  of  betraying  the  messenger  to  the  king. 
But,  through  the  intervention  of  Erka’s  sister,  Berta,  the  story 
ended  happily,  and  the  two  went  secretly  away  with  Rodolf. 
This  disguise  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  appearance  of  Odin 
when  he  came  among  men. 

Cowled  Cloaks 

The  sons  of  Halfdann“  were  enabled  to  preserve  their  lives 
and  to  take  vengeance  upon  FrdtSi  for  the  death  of  their  father, 
by  means  of  a  simple  outward  disguise.  Fleeing  from  the  wrath 
of  Fr6Si,  they  came  to  the  house  of  Saevil,  their  brother-in-law. 
They  called  themselves  Ham  and  Hrani,  and  wore  cowled  cloaks 
which  they  never  took  off.  Many  wondered  who  they  were,  and 
what  they  were.  Some  mocked  at  them,  and  many  believed  they 
had  a  disease  of  the  head,  because  they  never  took  off  their  hoods. 
Three  winters  they  were  with  Saevil  before  their  identity  was 
discovered. 

One  day  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  Saevil  to  a 
banquet  given  by  King  Frdbi.  When  they  were  forbidden  to  go, 
they  got  wild  ponies  and,  keeping  at  first  at  a  distance,  followed 
Saevil  and  Sign^,  his  wife.  The  boys  soon  attracted  attention, 
and,  just  as  Sign^  looked  in  that  direction,  the  hood  of  Hrani 
fell  back,  and  she  recognized  her  brother.  Weeping  bitterly, 
she  exclaimed: 

Qll  er  orSin  ctt  skjQldCinga 
luftJOngs  lundar  at  limutn  einum; 
breSr  ek  mlna  A  l^erum  sitja, 
en  Saevils  rekka  6. 

Saevil  bade  her  be  silent  and  not  betray  her  brothers.  He  him¬ 
self,  helping  to  keep  up  the  disguise,  rode  back  to  the  boys,  and 
commanded  them  to  go  back  home.  Such  as  they  were  not  fit 
for  the  company  of  good  people.  But  in  no  way  did  he  show  to 

'^Saga  Hr6lfs  Konungs  Kraka.  FornaJdars^gur,  /,  pp.  .3  ff. 
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the  others  that  he  knew  who  the  boys  were.  They  pretended  to 
obey,  but  followed  at  the  end  of  the  train,  and  arrived  at  the 
banquet  with  the  others.  In  the  hall  the  presence  of  the  boys  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Vglva,  but  each  time  they  escaped  FroSi  and 
his  helpers.  When  they  had  built  the  fire,  and  surrounded  the 
hall,  they  laid  aside  their  disguise  and  avowed  themselves  as 
Halfdann’s  sons  come  to  take  vengeance  upon  Fr6bi  for  their 
father’s  death. 


Men  in  Women’s  Clothes 

The  farcical  element  does  not  enter  into  the  Hero-Sagas  where 
men  woo  in  women’s  clothes,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  gods 
porr  and  Loki  in  the  “prymskvipa.’’^  In  the  Hugdietrlch 
story  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  humorous  situation  when  the 
king  offers  to  find  a  husband  for  Hugdietrlch.  But  the  supposed 
maiden  answered  “No,”  and  the  king  did  not  press  the  matter. 

In  the  tragic  story  of  Hagbart  and  Signi‘*  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  the  disguise.  The  faithful 
lovers  were  separated  by  a  feud.  Hagbart  put  on  women’s 
clothes,  and  gave  himself  out  as  a  ValkjTie,  “pugnacem  famulam,  ” 
bringing  a  message  to  Signi’s  father,  his  deadly  enemy.  By  means 
of  the  disguise  he  succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  the  women’s 
apartments,  and  he  and  Signi  renewed  their  vows  of  love.  But 
the  maid  servants  suspected  him.  His  hard  feet  and  rough  hands 
were  not  those  of  a  woman.  The  r61e  of  a  war-maiden  which 
he  was  playing  could  not  save  him,  and  he  was  finally  betrayed. 

The  daring  disguise  of  women’s  clothes  is  resorted  to  by  the 
young  Hugdietrlch*^  when  he  sets  out  to  woo  the  royal  princess, 
guarded  by  Wahkere,  Torweertel,  and  ein  juncfrouwe.  His  r61e 
is  described  in  detail  in  the  Middle  High  German  Epic.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  prepare  carefully  for  his  task,  to  learn 

naen  und  spinnen 

dar  zuo  waehe  wUrken  mit  stden  und  mit  vaden 

mit  frduweltcher  zUhte  wil  ich  niich  Uberladen. 

The  best  mistresses  of  the  art  of  embroidery  were  sent  for, 
and  Hugdietrlch  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil,  learning  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  his  teacher  could  do.  The  animals  which  he  worked 


‘**  FMa,  p.  146. 

'•  Saxonis,  Lib.,  V’ll,  pp.  2.10  ff. 
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on  the  frame  looked  as  if  they  were  alive.  He  changed  his  voice 
and  made  it  sound  like  a  woman’s  voice,  and  let  his  hair  grow 
long.  He  was  very  beautiful,  and  looked  quite  like  a  woman. 
To  test  his  disguise,  he  appeared  at  church  in  his  woman’s  apparel, 
and  those  who  knew  him,  all  began  to  inquire  who  the  maiden 
was.  Hugdietrich  rejoiced  at  this,  and  hastened  to  ‘Salnecki,’ 
sure  that  his  wooing  would  be  successful. 

King  Walgunt  received  him  as  an  edel  Kuniginne,  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  of  her  brother  Hugdietrich.  The  stranger  called  him¬ 
self  Hildigunt  and  immediately  began  to  spin,  and  to  embroider 
the  little  birds  with  gold  and  silver,  as  if  they  were  alive,  and 
thereby  gained  an  audience  with  the  princess.  The  king  was  so 
pleased  with  a  wonderful  cap  which  the  strange  maiden  had 
made  for  him  that  he  promised  to  give  Hugdietrich  whatever  he 
might  ask  as  a  reward.  “Let  your  daughter  come  from  the  tower 
to  me,”  was  the  answer.  The  two  became  friends,  and  the  king 
offered  to  provide  the  newcomer  with  a  husband.  “No,”  said 
Hugdietrich,  “I  do  not  wish  a  husband.”  He  was  permitted 
to  go  to  the  tower  of  the  princess,  and  had  soon  found  his  way  to 
her  heart  also,  by  his  beautiful  handwork.  She,  too,  was  de¬ 
ceived,  believing  him  to  be  a  maiden  until  he  announced  himself 
as  the  king  from  Constantinople  and  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  The 
disguise  was  successful,  and  Hugdietrich  attained  his  purpose 
unsuspected  by  anyone. 

Helgi  Hundingsbani'®  saved  himself  from  Hunding  by  dis¬ 
guising  as  a  servant  maid  and  turning  the  mill.**  His  bright 
eyes  and  great  strength  showed  at  once  that  he  was  no  peasant 
maiden,  and  he  came  into  danger  of  being  captured.  But  his 
fosterfather.  Hagai,  hastened  to  explain  that  this  was  a  Valkyrie 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  war.  And  Helgi  escaped  to  take 
vengeance  on  Hunding  later  on. 

Apollonius  of  Tira,**  favored  as  a  suitor  by  Herburg,  but  not 
accepted  by  her  father.  King  Salomon,  went  in  women’s  clothes 
to  the  palace  of  Salomon  to  see  what  he  could  find  out.  He  called 
himself  Heppa,  the  name  of  a  village  woman  who  was  as  large 

‘•“Helga  kvi|>a  Hundingsbana  II,”  1-4.  Edda,  pp.  2.S6ff. 

*’  A  similar  adventure  is  related  of  Hrdmundr  (Hrdmundat  saga  Greips- 
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and  strong  as  a  man.  He  borrowed  her  head-dress  and  cloak 
and  put  them  on,  and  no  one  suspected  his  identity,  excepting 
the  princess  Herburg  herself.  She  recognized  him,  and  secretly 
gave  him  a  letter  telling  him  when  she  would  come  to  him. 

Women  in  Men’s  Clothes 

Women  in  men’s  clothes  are  also  taken  seriously  in  the  Sagas. 
Nowhere  are  they  treated  lightly  or  humorously.  The  maiden 
in  armor  was  an  heroic  figure,  familiar  enough  to  the  Germanic 
imagination  in  the  Valkyrie.  Saxo^*  tells  of  the  Danish  women, 
that  certain  ones,  who  had  either  force  of  character,  or  tall  and 
beautiful  forms,  put  on  men’s  clothing  and  engaged  in  warfare 
as  a  life-pursuit.  Their  aim  was  to  cultivate  valor,  and  to  harden 
both  mind  and  body  through  endurance. 

HervQr,“  the  daughter  of  Angant^r,  donned  men’s  apparel 
in  order  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  and  lead  the  life  of  a  war¬ 
rior.  She  was  as  strong  as  a  man,  and  cared  more  for  shooting 
and  swords  and  shields,  than  for  sewing  and  embroidery.  WTien 
she  grew  up,  she  put  on  men’s  clothing,  skyrtu  ok  6lpu,  and  had 
her  hair  dressed  like  a  man’s.  Then  she  took  the  weapons  of  a 
man,  sought  out  some  Vikings,  and,  a  little  later,  became  their 
leader.  She  called  herself  HjQrvarSr  and,  with  the  Vikings, 
made  harries  far  and  wide  in  the  land. 

The  discovery  of  her  disguise,  far  from  being  her  undoing, 
was  the  means  of  saving  her  life.  At  the  court  of  GoSmundr, 
she  killed  a  man  for  meddling  with  her  sword,  Tyrfing,  while 
she  was  assisting  the  king  in  a  game  of  chess.  When  the  men 
rose  up  to  take  vengeance  for  the  deed,  GoSmundr  restrained 
them;  “veri’5  kyrrir!  .  .  .  mun  h^ssi  kvenmatSr  ytSr  dyrkejptr, 
dtir  enn  per  faiS  lifi  bans  nat5.”  Hervgr  escaped,  and  returned 
to  her  life  as  a  Vikingr,  calling  herself  HjgrvarSr  as  before.  When 
she  became  tired  of  this,  she  went  to  her  grandfather’s  house, 
accustomed  herself  to  embroidery  and  fine  handwork,  and  became 
generous  and  beloved  of  many.  Her  beauty  was  much  talked 
about,  and  GotSmundr,  the  king,  chose  her  as  a  wife  for  his  son. 

Another  maiden  who  attired  herself  as  a  man,  and  became  a 
sea-rover,  was  Alfhilda.  According  to  Saxo,**  she  took  to  the 

^'Saxonis,  Lib.,  VII,  p.  230. 

“  Hervarar  Saga,  Fornaldars^gur  I,  pp.  430  fiF. 

**  Saxonis,  Lib.,  VII,  pp.  228  fiF. 
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sea  to  escape  the  upbraiding  of  her  mother,  who  did  not  approve 
the  wooing  of  the  brave  and  venturesome  Alf.  Many  of  her 
maidens  accompanied  her,  and  Alfhilda  was  afterward  chosen 
captain  of  a  band  of  pirates  who  had  lost  their  leader.  Alf, 
the  determined  suitor,  went  out  with  a  band  of  his  own  to  seek 
Alfhilda.  Before  long  he  met  her,  face  to  face  in  a  sea-fight  in 
which  he  was  the  conqueror,  Alfhilda’s  helmet  being  struck  off. 
She  was  recognized  by  Alf  as  the  coveted  maiden,  now  won  a 
second  time,  and  this  time  really  in  his  power. 

In  the  “Spielmann’s  Gedicht,”  Oswald  (2513  ff.),  the  disguise 
of  the  young  princess,  when  she  makes  her  escape  to  Oswald 
with  her  three  maidens,  is  described  much  more  in  detail  than  is 
usual  in  the  older  sagas.  The  four  young  women  put  on  four 
coats,  as  if  they  were  young  men,  donned  hats — in  a  most  pious 
frame  of  mind — girdles  and  trousers,  and  laced  shoes  they  put  on. 
Oaths  they  swore  to  Mohammed,  to  go  with  their  golden  spurs, 
and  they  took  four  swords  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  were  really 
heathen  knights. 

Bride  in  the  “Spielmann’s  Gedicht,”  Orendel,^  clothed  her¬ 
self  in  steel,  took  sword  and  helmet,  spear  and  shield,  and  rode 
out  to  the  aid  of  the  “Graurock.” 

The  Fisherman 

Orendel,®  on  his  way  to  woo  Frau  Bride,  was  shipwrecked 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  without  followers,  or  even  clothing. 
He  pretended  to  be  a  fisherman,  and  begged  the  first  man  he  met 
on  shore  to  take  him  into  his  service.  Through  a  miracle  he  was 
able  to  catch  a  boat  full  of  fish,  and  thus  prove  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  Meister  Ise  “  ein  vischer  hfir  unde  wise  ”  was  convinced, 
and  Orendel  was  provided  for  until  he  could  proceed  on  his  way 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

Goldsmiths 

When  Oswald*  went  to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  the  heathen 
King  Aaron,  he  was  advised  by  the  princess  herself  to  come  with 
his  men  disguised  as  goldsmiths,  travelling  through  the  land. 
By  one  of  the  miraculous  chances  which  are  frequent  in  this 
story,  twelve  of  Oswald’s  warriors  had  really  been  expert  gold- 

Orendel,  2045  0. 

Orendel,  465  0. 

"Oswald,  2090  0. 
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smiths,  and  could  make  the  golden  rings  and  pins  and  the  hirze 
which  was  to  lure  away  the  king  and  the  court,  while  the  princess 
made  her  escape. 

An  Animal 

In  an  episode  in  the  \)iZriks  saga,^’’  the  freeing  of  Witege  from 
imprisonment  in  the  land  of  Osantrix,  a  man  appears  disguised 
as  a  bear.  Wildifer,  one  of  Dietrich’s  men,  vowed  not  to  return 
to  Bern  until  he  had  news  from  Witege,  whether  he  was  living  or 
dead.  Isung,  havu5  loddari,  had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  Witege, 
and  Wildifer  brought  to  him  the  bear’s  skin  which  he  had  secretly 
kept,  asking  if  it  might  perhaps  be  of  use  in  carrying  out  any  sort 
of  ruse.  Isung  looked  the  skin  over  carefully,  and  then  told 
Wildifer  to  put  it  on  over  his  armor.  With  needle  and  thread 
Isung  sewed  it  firmly  in  place  and,  through  skill  and  cunning, 
made  Wildifer  really  look  like  a  bear.  Then  he  put  a  collar  on 
the  ‘bear’  and  led  him  through  the  land  until  they  came  to  the 
castle  of  King  Osantrix.  Isung  gave  the  bear  the  name  Vizleo, 
and  made  it  dance  and  perform  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  No  one  suspected  that  it  was  anything  but  a  real  bear, 
and  the  disguise  was  not  discovered  imtil  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  put  on,  was  accomplished.  In  a  tussle  with  the  King’s 
hunting  dogs,  the  ‘bear’  defended  himself  to  such  good  purpose 
that  he  killed  thirteen  of  the  dogs.  When  the  King,  angry  because 
of  the  loss  of  his  dogs,  struck  the  bear,  Wildifer  snatched  his 
sword  from  the  hand  of  Isung,  and  cut  off  the  king’s  head.  Witege 
having  heard  that  good  friends  were  come,  had  meanwhile  broken 
his  chains  and  escaped  from  prison.  After  they  had  taken  ven¬ 
geance  suflSciently  for  the  imprisonment  of  Witege,  Wildifer  tore 
off  the  bear’s  hide,  and  showed  to  the  men  of  the  castle  that  he 
was  a  man  and  no  monster,  as  they  had  supposed. 

Among  the  devices  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  Halfdann  sons, 
Saxo**  tells  of  cutting  off  the  claws  of  wolves  and  tying  them  to 
the  feet  of  human  beings,  to  give  the  impression  that  wild  animals 
had  been  about,  and  had  killed  the  boys.  He  also  says  that  they 
were  shut  up  in  a  hollow  oak  tree,  and  fed  as  dogs.  That  they 
were  called  by  dogs’  names,  as  Saxo  says,  is  borne  out  by  the  trick, 
which  Vffill,  the  peasant,  played  on  the  searchers  in  the  Hr61f 

saga,  246* -253*. 
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Kraki  Saga.**  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  King  came  to 
search  the  island,  Vffill  said  to  the  brothers:  “Fro'Si,  your  kins¬ 
man,  is  coming  today  to  look  for  you.  Give  good  heed,  when  I 
call  my  dogs,  Hopp  and  Ho,  loudly,  that  is  the  sign  for  you  to 
be  off  to  your  cave.  ” 

The  king  called  Vifill  margkunnugr.  Was  he  perhaps  able 
to  transform  the  boys  into  dogs  when  there  was  need?  And, 
later  on,  when  the  king  asked  Vifill  what  he  meant  by  calling 
“Hopp  and  Ho,”  he  answered:  “Those  are  my  dogs’  names. 
But,  Sire,  go  on  with  your  search  as  it  pleases  you.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  king’s  sons  are  to  be  found  here.  ” — Because  they 
had  been  turned  into  dogs? 

The  form  of  an  animal  assumed  on  account  of  magic,  fyrir 
trollskapar  sakir  ok  fjQlkyngi,  had,  in  some  cases,  the  purpose  of  a 
disguise.  In  the  story  of  the  wooing  of  HjQrvartS,*®  the  father  of 
Helgi,  Sigrlinn,  who  had  been  refused  to  him  by  her  father,  was 
guarded  by  Jarl  Franmarr,  her  fosterfather.  HjQrvarS  and  Atli 
went  to  Swawaland,  and  Atli  set  out  to  take  Sigrlinn  by  force. 
He  came  to  a  house,  which  was  watched  over  by  a  bird  sitting 
upon  the  roof.  But  the  bird  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Atli  hurled 
his  spear  at  it,  and  killed  it.  This  was  Franmarr,  who  had  taken 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  hafpi  hamaz  f  arnar  Hki,  and  was  protecting 
the  women  by  his  magic  power  from  the  invading  army.  Atli  then 
carried  off  Sigrlinn,  and  Alof,  the  jarl’s  daughter. 

Reference  is  made  in  two  different  stories  to  a  mother,  who 
came  in  the  form  of  an  animal,  to  aid  her  son  by  destroying  his 
enemy.  Of  the  wolf  that  killed  the  nine  Volsungs,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  by  Sigmund,  the  Vglsunga  saga*^  remarks:  En  \>a,t 
er  SQgn  sumra  manna,  at  su  in  sama  ylgr  veri  mojjir  Siggeirs 
konungs.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  Oddrunargrd.tr,  Strophe  30,  it  was  the  mother 
of  Atli  who  brought  death  to  Gunnar. 

pd  kvam  en  arma  skaevandi 
mdl^ir  Atla  h6n  skyli  morna ! — 

ok  Gunnari  gr6f  til  hjarta, 

svdt  mdttigak  msrum  bjarga. 

*•  Saga  Hrdlfs  Konungs  Kraka.  Fornaldars^gur  /,  pp.  7  ff. 

’““Helga  kvij)a  Hjqrvar{»ssonar,”  1-S,  prose,  Edda,  pp.  227 ff. 

**  Vqlsunga  saga,  5. 
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And  from  the  Drap  Niflunga®^  we  learn  that  he  was  stung  to  death 
by  an  adder  .  .  .  en  napra  stakk  hann  HI  lifrar — the  change  of 
form  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  complete  Atli’s  work  of 
vengeance. 

That  he  might  guard  the  hord  successfully,  Fafnir  took  on 
the  form  of  a  dragon.  As  in  the  above  cases  of  change  of  form, 
the  idea  of  concealing  identity  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  idea 
of  getting  into  a  form  which  would  make  it  possible  to  accomplish 
a  purpose.  Reginn”  knew  that  Fafnir  .  .  .  var  i  arms  Hki,  and 
told  Sigfried.  There  was  no  surprise  when,  after  the  dragon  had 
been  wounded,  Fafnir  spoke  to  Sigfried,  and  gave  him  instruc¬ 
tion  and  warning.  He  took  leave  of  life  entirely  as  a  human 
being,  and  not  at  all  as  an  animal. 

The  transformation  of  Sigmund  and  Sinfjgtli®^  into  werewolves 
had  no  purpose,  but  came,  according  to  Jacob  Grimm,®*  from  con¬ 
fusing  outlaws  with  werewolves. 

Change  of  Name 

A  change  of  name  is  not  always  a  necessary  part  of  the  dis¬ 
guise,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  especially  mentioned.  Helgi,®* 
son  of  Sigmund,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  kill  King  Hunding, 
went  to  the  court  of  Hunding  and  remained  there  for  a  time  in 
some  sort  of  disguise  for  the  purpose  of  spying,  njdsnapi  HI  hirpar 
Ilundings  konungs  d  laun.  The  disguise  is  not  described,  but 
he  called  himself  Hamall,  which  was  the  name  of  his  fosterfather’s 
son.  He  also  uses  this  name  when  he  first  meets  Sigrun,  the  Val¬ 
kyrie.  The  Halfdann  sons  were  called  Ham  and  Hrani,  when  they 
were  hiding  in  disguise  at  the  house  of  their  brother-in-law.  King 
Rother  bade  his  men  call  him  Thiderich,  in  order  that  no  one  in 
the  strange  land  might  guess  who  he  was.  A  man  in  women’s 
clothes,  or  a  woman  dressed  as  a  man,  would  naturally  take  a 
new  name  as  a  part  of  the  disguise.  Hugdietrich  gave  his  name 
as  Hildegunt,  when  he  went  to  Salnecki  to  woo  the  beautiful 
Hiltburc.  Hervgr,  while  among  the  Vikings,  called  herself 

““Drip  Niflunga,”  Edda,  p.  369. 

“  “  Reginsmgl,  ”  14,  prose,  Edda,  p.  296.  “Fdfnismgl,”  Edda,  p.  301. 

“  Vdhunga  s.  k.  8. 

“  Teutonic  Mythology.  (Trans,  by  Stallybrass,  London,  1882.)  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  1093. 

“  “Helga  kviba  H.  II,”  1  ff.  Edda,  pp.  256 ff. 


HjQrvartSr.  Apollonius,  in  the  pi?5riks  saga,  disguised  as  a  village 
woman,  is  called  by  her  name,  Heppa. 

Assuming  a  strange  name  without  change  of  r61e  or  function 
is,  in  the  piSriks  saga,  often  regarded  as  a  sufficient  disguise,  when 
a  warrior  goes  into  a  country  where  people  do  not  know  him. 
When  Thetleif,  son  of  Biterulf,  first  set  out  in  search  of  adventure, 
he  concealed  his  real  name  until  he  had  performed  deeds  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  fought  with  Sigurd  and  conquered  him,  calling 
himself  Vildimaelrikr.®^  Then  he  went  on  to  seek  service  with 
Dietrich  von  Bern,  calling  himself  Elminrik,**  son  of  Soti.  After 
he  had  overcome  Walter!  von  Waskenstein  in  a  contest,  and  had 
proved  himself  a  warrior  and  not  a  mere  boaster,  he  announced 
his  name  and  his  family,  and  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Dietrich. 

Hildebrand,  Heimir,  and  Jarl  Hornbogi*®  meet  with  Vidga 
on  his  way  to  measure  his  strength  with  Dietrich  von  Bern.  Hilde¬ 
brand,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  master,  at  first  conceals  his 
own  identity  and  that  of  Heimir,  giving  the  names,  Boltram, 
Reginbaldr  Sun,  and  Sistram,  Horinbrandr  Sun. 

When  Rodolf,  under  the  name  of  Sigurd,  was  carrying  off  the 
Princess  Erka,  he  was  assisted  by  Osi?S,  the  nephew  of  Attila, 
whom  he  presented  to  King  Osangtrix  as  his  younger  brother, 
Alibrandr. 

Heimir  called  himself  Lodvigur,^"  when  he  went  to  the  cloister 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  because  he  knew  that  the  brothers  would 
never  have  allowed  him  to  enter  if  they  had  known  who  he  was. 
Later,  when  pibrik  came  to  look  for  him,  he  depended  upon  his 
monk’s  garments  as  a  sufficient  disguise.  But  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  identity  from  pibrik,  who  immediately  addressed  him  by 
his  right  name. 

Madness 

One  time,  when  the  Halfdann  Sons**  were  in  danger  of  being 
discovered,  Helgi  saved  both  himself  and  his  brother  by  pretending 
to  be  half-witted.  His  foolish  actions  so  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  people  that  the  danger  was  averted.  Hamr  far  sir  eitt 

•’  piZriks  saga,  213’  ff. 
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dtamit  trippi  at  ri'Sa,  er  Helgi  var  reyndar,  hleypir  mi  eptir  Wdinu, 
ok  horfir  aptr  til  hala,  ok  l(Btr  ser  alia  vega  heimskUga. 

In  Saxo’s  account  both  boys  feign  madness  in  order  to  escape 
from  Frobi.  “Nec  aliud  Haraldi  filiis  auxilio,  quam  furoris 
simulacio  fuit.” 

In  the  Hamlet  Saga,  madness  is  the  one  form  of  disguise,  and 
many  details  are  given  by  Saxo^-  regarding  the  r61e  assumed  by 
Hamlet.  In  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  Hamlet 
must  first  preserve  his  own  life  by  making  those  about  him  believe 
him  harmless.  He  carries  out  his  role  by  means  of  the  slovenliness 
of  his  person,  his  foolish  remarks  (with  a  hidden  meaning),  and 
by  silly  and  absurd  actions.  One  of  his  tricks  w'as  the  same  as 
that  of  Ham-Helgi — mounting  his  horse  with  his  face  toward 
the  tail,  and  galloping  about,  as  if  there  were  nothing  unusual  in 
this.  The  real  Hamlet,  however,  always  appears  by  the  side  of 
the  feigned  one,  the  reader  seeing  through  the  disguise,  when  the 
other  characters  in  the  stoiy  do  not.  Now  and  then  some  one 
suspects  that  the  madness  is  only  a  mask,  but  the  keenness  of 
Hamlet  enables  him  to  avert  the  danger.  He  throws  off  his 
disguise  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  wins  her  as  a  helper 
in  his  work  of  vengeance.  The  King  of  England  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Hamlet’s  apparently  senseless  ob- 
serv'ations,  and  treated  him  with  great  consideration  and  respect. 

When  the  time  came  for  completing  his  plans,  Hamlet  re¬ 
turned  to  Jutland,  resuming  his  slovenly  appearance,  grotesquely 
besmeared  person,  and  silly  actions.  His  amusing,  yet  truthful, 
answers  at  the  banquet  where  his  own  funeral  rites  were  being 
performed,  served  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
his  last  preparations  in  safety.  Only  when  all  was  finished  and 
there  was  no  way  of  escape  for  the  King,  did  he  throw  off  his 
disguise  and  announce  himself  to  Feng  as  Hamlet  come  with 
his  crooks  to  take  vengeance  tor  his  father’s  death. 

Exch.\nge  of  Form  or  Clothing 

Where  there  is  an  exchange  of  form  or  clothing,  it  is  only 
the  one  character  in  whom  we  are  interested.  Sigurbr  and  Gun- 
narr"  exchange  form — skipta  nil  litum — and  we  follow  SigurSr, 
calling  himself  Gunnar,  son  of  Gjuki,  as  he  rides  through  the 

*'Saxonis,  Lib.,  3,  pp.  88  fl. 
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flame  to  Brynhild.  After  betrothing  himself  to  her,  he  rides 
back  to  Gunnar  and  they  exchange  forms  again.  The  story  is 
in  no  way  concerned  with  the  real  Gunnar  in  SigurS’s  form.  Bryn¬ 
hild  does  not  suspect  the  disguise  until  later  on,  and  the  discovery 
leads  directly  to  the  catastrophe — the  death  of  Sigur?5r,  and  of 
Brynhild  herself. 

Sign;^,^  the  Vglsung  daughter,  went  in  the  form  of  a  witch, 
vglvuliki,  to  her  brother,  Sigmund,  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  bring 
into  the  world  the  pure  Vglsung,  son’s  son  and  daughter’s  son. 
In  this  story,  after  it  is  mentioned  that  they  exchange  forms,  a 
few  words  are  devoted  to  the  SeiJ?kona,  before  taking  up  Sign^’s 
visit  to  Sigmund  in  the  wood.  And  now  the  Seipkona  sits  in 
Sign^’s  room,  according  to  Sign^’s  directions,  and  sleeps  in  her 
bed,  and  the  king  does  not  know  that  it  is  not  Sign^.  In  three 
days  Sign^  comes  and  they  change  back,  each  one  returning  to 
her  original  form,  with  as  few  words  as  were  exchanged  in  the 
beginning.  Eptir  pat  ferr  hon  heim  ok  hittir  seipkona  ok  bap,  at 
pir  skipti  aptr  litum,  ok  svd  gerir  hon. — No  one  has  suspected  the 
disguise,  and  its  real  removal  comes  as  a  part  of  the  great  dramatic 
moment  in  the  story  when,  her  work  of  vengeance  completed, 
Sign^  goes  willingly  to  her  death.  NH  skaltu  vita,  hvdrt  ek  hef 
mun  at  Siggeiri  konungi  dr  dp  Vqlsungs  konungs.  ...  ok  ek  f6r 
i  skdg  til  pin  i  vglvuliki,  ok  er  Sinfjgtli  okkarr  son. 

According  to  Jacob  Grimm  a  later  coarser  version  of  the 
exchange  of  form  is  the  exchange  of  clothing.  In  order  that  one 
of  the  persons  may  make  his  escape,  this  is  resorted  to  in  Oswald.* 
The  Kunginne,  when  she  wishes  to  go  to  Oswald,  must  first  elude 
the  watchful  eye  of  her  mother  and  twenty-four  maidens.  As  they 
all  stand  upon  a  battlement,  the  young  queen  complains  of  a 
headache,  and  begs  the  maiden  nearest  her  to  wear  the  crown 
and  cloak  and  stand  in  her  place  and  act  as  if  she  were  the  princess 
herself.  The  Kiiniginne  promises  to  return  when  her  head  is 
better,  but  does  not,  and  no  further  reference  is  made  to  this 
disguise.  Another  is  quickly  assumed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  she  makes  her  way  to  Oswald. 

Hjgrdis,*  the  mother  of  SigurSr,  when  left  alone  after  the  fall 
of  Sigmund,  begged  her  maid  to  change  clothing,  skipta  klceputn, 
with  her,  and  to  call  herself  by  her  name,  and  to  say  that  she  was 

**  Vglsunga  s.  K.  7. 

**  Oswald,  2485  ff. 

Vqlsunga  s.  K.  12. 
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a  king’s  daughter.  The  maid  did  so,  and  they  were  taken  cap¬ 
tive  by  Alfr,  son  of  King  Hjalprek.  But,  from  the  beginning 
the  two  were  suspected.  The  “maid”  did  not  seem  to  have 
either  the  manner,  or  the  conduct  of  a  maid.  Alfr  decided  to 
test  both  maid  and  mistress,  and  so  removed  the  disguise.  Hjor- 
dis  was  then  treated  with  honor,  and,  after  the  birth  of  SigurtSr, 
became  the  wife  of  King  Alfr. 

Similar  to  a  disguise  in  their  effect  upon  the  other  characters 
in  the  stories  are  the  dumbness  of  Uffo  and  the  stupidity  of  petleif. 
These  served  to  disguise  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  men 
until  the  time  came  for  them  to  show  their  real  personality.  The 
effect  upon  the  people  about  them  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  the  throwing  off  of  a  disguise. 

petleif,^^  the  son  of  a  powerful  man,  was  of  great  stature,  but 
lazy  and  careless  of  his  person.  He  neither  combed  his  hair  nor 
bathed,  but  lay  in  the  ashes  in  the  cook  house,  and  ran  about 
naked  with  the  cook  boys  and  beggars,  instead  of  riding  out  with 
his  father  to  learn  the  ways  of  a  warrior.  He  took  no  interest 
whatever  in  manly  activities — riding,  spear-throwing,  and  fencing. 
On  a  day  however,  when  his  father  and  mother  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  him,  he  rose  up  and  appeared  before  them  all  in  his  real 
character  of  a  warrior  worthy  of  his  father. 

The  dumbness  of  Uffo,^*  the  Dane,  served  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  to  mislead  every  one  for  many  years,  regarding 
his  real  personality.  When  the  time  came,  and  his  people  had 
need  of  him,  he  threw  off  the  disguise  and  stepped  forth  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country. 

Allied  to  the  real  disguise  motif,  are  the  cases  where  time  and 
separation  work  a  change  in  people,  which  acts  as  a  disguise  and 
leads  to  a  catastrophe.  As  far  as  the  characters  themselves  are 
concerned  this  is  an  unconscious  disguise.  For  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  on  their  part  to  assume  a  rdle,  or  to  conceal  their  identity. 
Back  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  story  of  Hildebrandt  and  Hadu- 
brandt**  was  the  fact  that  the  young  Hadubrandt  had  grown  up 
without  knowing  his  father.  When  Hildebrandt  went  to  the 

pitSriks  saga,  200*  ff. 

**  Saxonis,  Lib.,  IV,  p.  113. 

"  “Hildebrandslied,”  DenknUiler,  I,  p.  2. 
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and  of  the  Huns,  Hadubrandt  was  a  barn  unwahsan,  and  he 
came  to  manhood  believing  that  his  father  had  died  many  years 
before.  Hildebrandt  saw  through  the  disguise  of  years,  but 
Hadubrandt  went  into  the  fight  refusing  to  believe  his  father 
when  he  assured  him  of  his  identity. 

According  to  the  Asmundarsaga  Kappabana,®“  the  old  Hilde¬ 
brandt  himself  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  half-brother 
Asmund,  who  had  no  idea  that  he  was  warring  against  his  own 
brother.  Asmundr  vissi  nii  eigi  fraud  semi  milli  peirra  Hildi- 
brands,  puiat  md'dir  hans  sagcSi  honum  ekki  frd. 

Separated  for  thirteen  years,  Gfidrfin  and  Herwlg®*  in  the 
Gfidrtin  Saga  changed  so  much  that  they  did  not  recognize  each 
other  when  they  first  met.  The  identity  of  Gfidrfin  was,  of  course, 
also  concealed  by  her  occupation  and  dress  as  eine  Wesche.  The 
‘disguise’  of  each  one  is  penetrated  by  the  other  when  the  be¬ 
trothal  rings  which  they  had  exchanged  years  before,  were  dis¬ 
covered.  In  this  case  a  happy  ending  to  the  story  took  the  place 
of  a  catastrophe. 

In  the  story  of  Helgi  and  Yrsa,  the  main  motif  is  not  the  acci¬ 
dental  separation  of  the  two,  but  the  intentional  disguise  of  Yrsa 
by  her  mother,  who  planned  to  keep  the  maiden’s  existence  a 
secret  from  Helgi,  the  father. 

Change  of  Face 

Change  of  face  is  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the  above  stories 
as  a  part  of  the  disguise.  But  in  the  account  of  Dietrich  von 
Bern’s  last  fight,  in  the  appendix  to  the  pibriks  saga,®*  mutilation 
is  resorted  to  in  order  to  disguise  the  face  beyond  recognition. 
Witege,  fleeing  from  the  vengeance  of  pibrik,  took  refuge  upon  an 
island,  where  he  built  a  castle.  The  ferryman  was  given  a  like¬ 
ness  of  pibrik,  and  charged  not  to  allow  him  to  come  upon  the 
island.  When  pibrik  appeared,  and  was  turned  away  by  the 
ferryman,  he  went  immediately  to  a  physician,  and  had  one  eye 
cut  out.  As  soon  as  the  wound  had  healed,  he  went  back  to  the 
island,  and  the  ferryman  allowed  him  to  go  wherever  he  wished. 

Asmundar  saga  Kappabana.  Fornaldars^gur,  p.  470. 

•'  Kudrdn,  1220  fl. 

^^Pi^riks  saga.  TUlag,  445”ff. 
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He  took  Witege  by  surprise,  fought  with  him  and  killed  him,  but 
received  his  death  wound  in  the  combat.®® 

Grace  van  Sweringen  Baur. 

University  of  Colorado , 

April,  1917. 
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ed.  by  Heusler  and  Ranisch,  Dortmund,  1903;  Die  Lieder  der  alteren  Edda, 
ed.  by  Hildebrand,  2d.  ed.  by  Gering,  Paderborn,  1904;  Deutsches  Heldenbuck, 
5  vols.,  ed.  by  Janicke,  Amelung,  Martin  and  Zupitza,  Berlin,  1866-73; 
Denkmaler  deutscher  Poesie  und  Prosa,  ed.  by  Miillenhoff  und  Scherer,  3d. 
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THORGNY  THE  LAWMAN  ‘ 

The  following  translation  is  offered  as  an  example  of  Old  Norse 
historical  writing  and  of  Old  Norse  prose  style  in  the  classical 
age.  The  events  here  told  are  significant,  too,  of  the  political 
life  of  those  days  in  the  North.  It  tells  a  story  of  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavian  democracy,  where  the  only  source  of  kingly  right  that 
was  recognized  and  allowed  to  prevail  was  the  will  of  the  gov¬ 
erned. 

I  have  wished  to  reproduce  in  acceptable  English  something 
of  the  terseness  and  directness  of  the  old  language.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  translated  as  literally  as  possible,  while  avoiding  antiquated 
terms  and  turns  of  expression.  I  have  not  wished  to  distract  the 
reader’s  attention  by  too  many  notes. 

Those  who  have  not  read  the  Olafs  saga  hins  helga  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  be  introduced  to  this  masterpiece 
and  to  its  masterly  portrayal  of  Thorgny,*  the  Lawman. 


Tiundaland  is  the  richest  and  best  of  the  provinces  of  Svithiod. 
Toward  it  the  whole  realm  inclines:  there  is  Upsala,  there  is 
the  seat  of  the  kings,  and  there  the  see  of  the  archbishop.  Each 
of  the  provinces  has  its  own  lawthing  and  in  many  ways  its  own 
law.  Over  each  lawthing  there  is  a  law-man;  he  exercises  author¬ 
ity  mainly  with  the  yeomen,  for  that  becomes  law  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces.  But  if  king  or  earl  or  bishop  passes  through  the  country 
and  holds  thing  with  the  yeomen,  the  lawman  answers  on  behalf 
of  the  yeomen.  .  .  . 

At  this  time^  the  lawman  in  Tiundaland  was  he  who  was  called 
Thorgny.  His  father  was  I'horgny  Thorgny’s  son.  His  ancestors 
had  been  lawmen  in  Tiundaland  during  the  time  of  many  kings. 
Thorgny  was  old  now.  He  had  a  great  many  courtiers  about 
him.  He  was  called  the  wisest  man  in  all  Sweden.  He  was  a 
kinsman  and  the  fosterfather  of  Earl  Ragnvald.* 

*  From  the  Olafs  saga  hins  helga. 

’  On  })orgnyr. 

•Olaf  the  Stout  or  Olaf  Haraldsson  ruled  Norway  1015-1030.  The  events 
here  translated  belong  to  the  spring  of  1018. 

*  Earl  Kagnvald  Ulfsson  of  Vastergdtland,  a  border  province  of  south¬ 
western  Sweden. 


Now  as  the  men  that  Princess  Ingegerd  and  Hjalti  had  sent 
from  the  east*  arrived  at  Earl  Ragnvald’s  home  they  reported 
their  errand  to  the  earl  and  his  wife  Ingebjorg.*  They  said  that 
the  king’s  daughter  had  often  spoken  to  the  King  of  the  Swedes 
about  reconciliation  between  him  and  King  Olaf  the  Stout, ^  and 
that  she  was  a  true  friend  of  Olaf;  but  the  King  of  the  Swedes 
became  angry  every  time  she  mentioned  Olaf  by  name,  and  under 
such  circumstances  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  The  Earl  tells*  Bjgrn  what  he  had  heard  from  the  east; 
but  Bjgrn  still  says  as  before,  that  he  would  not  go  back  home* 
before  he  had  met  the  King  of  the  Swedes.  And  he  adds  that 
the  Earl  had  promised  to  accompany  him  to  the  Swedish  king. 

The  winter  was  wearing  on.  Soon  after  Christmas  the  Earl 
makes**  ready  for  the  journey  and  he  takes  with  him  sixty  men. 
With  him  were  Bjgrn  the  Marshal  and  the  latter’s  companions. 
The  Earl  proceeded  clear  east  into  Svithiod,  and  when  he  was  well 
into  the  country  he  sent  his  men  ahead  to  Upsala  with  a  message 
to  Princess  Ingegerd  to  go  and  meet  him  at  Ulleraker, — the  Prin¬ 
cess  owned  big  estates  there. 

When  the  Earl’s  message  reached  the  Princess  she  did  not  delay 
her  departure,  but  made  ready  and  took  many  men  with  her. 
Hjalti  also  wished  to  go,  but  before  doing  so  he  went  to  King  Olaf 
and  said; 

“Farewell,  king!  Truly  I  must  say  that  I  have  nowhere  seen 
anything  so  magnificent  as  it  is  here  with  you.  That  report  I 
shall  carry  with  me  w’herever  I  am.  And  I  want  to  ask  you,  oh 
king,  to  be  my  friend.’’  The  king  answers: 

“Why  do  you  speak  as  if  you  wished  to  go  away?  Whither 
are  you  going?”  Hjalti  answers: 

“I  will  ride  out  to  Ulleraker  with  your  daughter  Ingegerd.” 
And  the  king  said: 

“Fare  well,  then.  You  are  a  wise  man  and  of  good  habits, 
and  you  know  well  how  to  demean  yourself  among  kings.  ”  There- 
UF)on  Hjalti  left. 

'  From  the  East,  that  is  from  Upland. 

•  Ingebjorg  was  a  sister  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway,  who  ruled 
from  995-1000. 

’  Known  in  history  more  commonly  as  Saint  Olaf. 

•  A  change  in  tense  that  is  especially  characteristic  of  ON.  narrative  style. 

•  Bjgm  was  the  emissary  of  Olaf  of  Norway. 

'•  See  note  8.  The  translation  will  aim  everywhere  to  reproduce  as  closely 
as  possible  the  style  of  the  original. 


The  Princess  Ingegerd  rode  out  to  her  estate  at  Ulleraker, 
and  she  ordered  a  great  festival  to  be  prepared  for  the  Earl.  The 
Earl  arrived  and  was  well  received.  He  remained  there  several 
nights.  He  and  the  Princess  spoke  much  together,  mostly  about 
the  Swedish  king  and  the  King  of  Norway.  She  told  the  Earl  that 
there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  Then  said 
the  Earl: 

“What  would  be  your  mind,  kinswoman,  if  Norway’s  king 
should  court  you?  To  us  it  seems  that  the  prospects  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  were  best  if  this  relationship  between  the  kings  could 
be  brought  about.  However,  I  will  not  undertake  anything  in 
this  direction  if  it  be  against  your  will.”  She  answers: 

“My  father  will  dispose  in  regard  to  my  marriage.  But  of 
all  my  kinsmen  you  are  the  one  whose  counsel  I  would  most  gladly 
yield  to  in  important  matters.  And  what  is  your  opinion;  do  you 
think  this  advisable?” 

The  Earl  sought  to  make  her  well  disposed  to  it,  recounting 
many  things  in  King  Olaf’s  favor,  testifying  to  his  excellence. 
And  he  told  her  in  detail  about  what  recently  had  taken  place, 
namely  that  King  Olaf  in  one  morning  had  captured  five  kings,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  kingdoms  and  put  their  possessions  and 
their  lands  under  his  rule.  Many  things  were  spoken  between 
them  about  this  matter,  and  they  agreed  in  the  end  about  every¬ 
thing.  When  he  was  ready  the  Earl  left  and  Hjalti  with  him. 

Earl  Ragnvald  came  one  day  at  evening  tide  to  Thorgny  Law¬ 
man’s  manor.  The  houses  there  were  large  and  beautiful  and 
many  men  stood  outside.  They  greeted  the  Earl  pleasantly  and 
took  charge  of  his  horses  and  equipment,  and  the  Earl  went  into 
the  house.  There  was  a  large  number  of  people  inside.  An  aged 
man  sat  in  the  highseat;  so  large  a  man  Bjgrn  and  his  companions 
had  never  seen.  His  beard  was  so  long  that  it  touched  his  lap  and 
it  covered  all  his  bosom.  He  was  a  handsome,  noble-looking  man. 

The  Earl  advanced  to  him  and  greeted  him.  Thorgny  returned 
his  greeting  kindly  and  bade  him  take  the  seat  that  was  his  wont. 
The  Earl  then  sat  down  on  the  other  side  directly  opposite 
Thorgny.”  They  remained  there  a  few  nights  before  the  Earl 
delivered  his  message.  He  asked  Thorgny  to  go  to  the  conference 
hall  with  them,  and  Bjgrn  and  his  companions  also  went  there 
with  the  Earl. 

“  That  is  the  opposite  hiRh-seat,  the  seat  of  honor.  Others  sat  on  the 
lower  benches  at  the  sides. 
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Then  the  Earl  began  to  speak.  He  told  how  Olaf,  Norway’s 
king,  had  sent  messages  east  to  him  to  make  peace.  And  he  spoke 
long  about  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  West  Geats  because  of  the 
trouble  between  them  and  Norway.  He  also  told  that  Olaf, 
King  of  Norway,  had  sent  men  thither, — and  the  King’s  messengers 
were  here  now — and  he  had  promised  them  to  go  with  them  to 
the  King  of  the  Swedes.  He  said  that  the  King  of  the  Swedes  took 
this  matter  so  heavily  that  he  would  permit  none  to  bring  the 
matter  before  him; — “Now  it  is  this  way,  fosterfather,  that 
I  am  not  able  to  handle  this  matter;  therefore  I  have  come  to  you. 
I  expect  your  good  council  and  aid.” 

When  the  Earl  finished  his  address  Thorgny  was  silent  a  while; 
but  when  he  spoke  he  said: 

“Strangely  you  conduct  yourself.  You  who  are  eager  to  have 
the  name  of  prince,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  manage  or  take 
measures  when  you  get  into  a  difficulty.  Why  should  you  not 
have  thought  of  it,  before  promising  to  undertake  this  mission, 
that  you  did  not  have  the  power  to  stand  against  King  Olaf?  It 
seems  to  me  not  less  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  peasants, 
and  to  have  the  liberty  to  speak  as  one  will  even  though  the  king 
be  present.  Well,  I  shall  go  to  Upsala  Thing  and  help  you,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  speak  up  before  the  king  that  which  you 
wish.  ” 

The  Earl  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  promise.  And  he  re¬ 
mained  with  Thorgny  and  rode  with  him  to  Upsala  Thing.  There 
was  a  great  assemblage  of  people  there  and  King  Olaf  was  there 
with  his  courtiers. 

The  first  day  of  the  Thing  King  01af‘®  sat  in  his  chair  and  his 
guard  stood  about  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  thingstead  sat 
Earl  Ragnvald  and  Thorgny  in  chairs,  and  before  them  sat  the 
Earl’s  and  Thorgny’s  housecarles.  But  behind  their  chairs  and 
round  about  stood  the  yeomanry;  some  of  them  climbed  the 
heights  and  the  hills  to  hear  from  there. 

When  the  King’s  message  had  been  delivered,  according  to  the 
king’s  custom  of  addressing  the  Thing,  and  this  matter  was  finished, 
Bjgrn  Marshal  stood  up  at  the  side  of  the  Earl’s  chair  and  spoke 
in  a  loud  voice: 


Parenthetically  added  (“ — ^and  the  king’s  messengers  are  here  now — ”). 
Known  in  history  as  Olaf  Skotkonung. 
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“King  Olaf  sent  me  hither  with  the  message:  to  offer  the  King 
of  the  Swedes  reconciliation  and  the  adjustment  of  the  land  be¬ 
tween  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  it  has  been  from  of  old.” 

He  spoke  loud  so  that  the  King  of  the  Swedes  heard  him  clearly. 
Now  at  first,  as  the  King  heard  the  name  King  Olaf,  he  thought 
that  the  speaker  was  about  to  bring  forward  a  message  from  him. 
However,  when  he  heard  the  words  about  reconciliation  and 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway  he 
understood  whence  the  message  came.  Then  he  leaped  up  and 
called  loud  that  the  man  be  silent.  Bjgrn  sat  down,  but  when 
there  was  silence  again  the  Earl  stood  up  and  spoke.  He  told  of 
the  message  of  King  Olat  the  Stout  and  of  his  offer  of  reconciliation 
to  the  King  of  the  Swedes,  and  about  the  fact  that  the  West  Geats 
all  sent  messages  to  King  Olaf  asking  that  peace  be  arranged  with 
the  men  from  Norway.  He  mentioned  what  a  hardship  it  was  for 
the  West  Geats  to  do  without  all  those  things  from  Norway  which 
they  needed  for  their  sustenance,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  being 
exposed  to  attacks  and  ravages  if  the  King  of  Norway  collected 
an  army  and  harried  their  lands.  The  Earl  says  also  that  Olaf, 
King  of  Norway,  had  sent  men  thither  with  a  message  asking  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ingigerd 

But  when  the  Earl  finished  speaking  the  King  of  the  Swedes 
stood  up.  He  answered  angrily  in  regard  to  reconciliation  and 
he  reproved  the  Earl  strongly  for  his  audacity  in  having  accepted 
a  truce  and  peace  with  “the  fat  man,”^^  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  him.  He  said  the  Earl  was  guilty  of  treachery  against  him 
and  that  he  found  it  fitting  that  Ragnvald  be  expelled  from  the 
kingdom;  that  all  these  things  had  been  instigated  by  his  wife 
Ingebjgrg,  and  that  it  had  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair  that 
he  should  have  followed  his  bent  and  married  such  a  woman. 

He  sjK)ke  long  and  emphatically,  and  again  turned  his  speech 
against  King  Olaf.  When  he  sat  down  there  was  silence  at  first; 
then  Thorgny  stood  up.  And  when  he  got  up  all  the  yeomen, 
who  before  had  been  sitting,  arose,  and  those  who  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  elsewhere  thronged  around  to  listen  to  what  Thorgny  said. 
There  was  great  noise  of  weapons  and  the  moving  about  of  the 
masses.  When  it  became  quiet  Thorgny  spoke: 

“  Different  is  the  attitude  of  the  King  of  the  Swedes  now  from 
what  it  has  been  before.  Thorgny,  my  father’s  father,  remembered 
the  Upsala  king,  Erik  Emundson,  and  told  of  him  that,  as  long 

**  Called  commonly  Olaf  den  Digre  (‘the  thick’  or  ‘stout’). 


as  he  was  in  his  best  years,  he  went  out  every  summer  on  a  military 
expedition  and  visited  many  lands,  and  subjugated  Finland,  and 
the  land  of  the  Karelians,  Esthland,  and  Kurland  and  large  sections 
of  the  Eastern  kingdom  And  one  may  still  see  the  earthworks 
and  other  evidences  of  his  exploits.  He  was  not  so  haughty  as 
not  to  listen  to  people  when  they  had  a  matter  to  speak  to  him 
about.  Thorgny  my  father,  was  for  a  long  time  with  King  Bjgm 
and  knew  his  ways.  In  the  time  of  Bjgrn  his  realm  enjoyed  a 
powerful  position  and  it  maintained  it.  He  was  kind  to  his 
friends.  I  can  remember  King  Erik  the  Victorious,  and  I  was 
with  him  in  many  a  war-expedition.  He  increased  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Swedes  and  defended  it  stoutly.  It  was  easy  for  us 
to  counsel  with  him.  But  he  who  now  is  king  permits  no  man 
to  say  aught  to  him  but  that  alone  which  he  wants,  and  he  puts 
that  through  with  all  his  might.  But  in  his  lack  of  force  and  his 
lack  of  will  he  permits  his  subject  lands  to  pass  out  of  his  hands. 
He  aspires  to  hold  Norway  in  his  power,  something  which  no 
Swedish  king  has  aspired  to  before,  and  that  makes  many  a  man 
restless.  Now  we  yeomen  want  you  to  make  peace  with  Olaf 
the  Stout,  King  of  Norway,  and  give  your  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him.  And  it  you  desire  to  win  back  under  your  rule  those  lands 
in  the  east  which  your  kinsmen  and  ancestors  have  held  there,  we 
will  all  follow  you  therein.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  as  we 
say  we  will  oppose  you  and  we  shall  slay  you;  for  we  will  not 
tolerate  any  lawlessness  from  you.  So  have  our  forefathers  done 
before.  They  drowned  in  a  well  at  Mula  Thing  five  kings  who 
had  been  haughty  as  you  now  against  us.  Say  now  at  once  what 
choice  you  make.” 

Then  the  masses  promptly  rattled  their  weajwns  and  made  a 
great  uproar.  The  King  stood  up  and  spoke:  he  says  that  he  will 
let  everything  be  as  the  yeomen  will.  Says  he: 

“This  all  kings  of  the  Swedes  have  done,  let  the  yeomen  rule 
with  them  in  all  they  wished.” 

Then  the  shouts  of  the  yeomen  stopped.  After  that  the 
chieftains  spjoke,  the  King,  the  Earl,  and  Thorgny,  and  they  arrange 
terms  of  peace  and  a  reconciliation  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  the 
Swedes  in  those  matters  about  which  the  King  of  Norway  had 
sent  messages.  At  this  Thing  it  was  agreed  that  King  Olaf’s 
daughter  Ingegerd  should  be  married  to  King  Olaf  Haraldsson. 
The  King  entrusted  to  the  Earl  the  carrying  out  of  this  betrothal. 
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and  assigned  to  him  authority  with  regard  to  the  marriage;  and 
they  parted  at  the  Thing  when  the  matter  had  gotten  thus  far. 

Now  when  the  Earl  was  on  his  way  home  he  went  to  meet  the 
Princess  Ingegerd  and  he  sp>oke  with  her  about  it.  She  sent  to 
King  Olaf  a  mantle  of  costly  cloth  sewed  in  gold  and  with  silk 
straps.  The  Earl  went  back  to  Geatland  and  Bjgrn  with  him. 
Bjgrn  remained  there  a  short  time,  thereupon  going  back  to 
Norway  with  his  companions.  And  when  he  met  King  Olaf  and 
told  him  how  his  errand  had  gone  the  King  thanked  him  very  much 
for  his  journey  and  said,  as  was  true,  that  Bjgrn  had  had  good 
fortune  with  him  since,  in  such  disturbed  times,  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  his  mission. 

George  T.  Flom. 

Urbana. 
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REVIEWS 

NORSK  FOLKEKULTUR.  Norsk  Folkeminnetidskrifl.  Styrt  av  Rikard 
Berge  under  medverknad  av  Alexander  Bugge,  O.  Olafsen  og  Kristofer  Visted. 
Skien,  (Norway).  I-III,  1915-1917. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  such  active  productive  interest  in  popular 
traditions  and  the  culture  of  the  ‘folk’  as  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  work  of  the  late  Moltke  Moe  in  Norway,  and  of  his  pupil  Axel  Olrik  in 
Denmark,  has  undoubtedly  been  epoch-making  for  the  study  of  folk-lore  and 
the  entire  field  of  Norse-Germanic  mythology.  It  was  of  the  latter’s  investi¬ 
gations  that  Richard  Hugo  Meyer  in  his  AUgermanische  Rdigionsgeschichte 
said:  “Fiir  die  altgermanische  Philologie  ist  die  Bahn  trotz  mancher  bedeu- 
tender  Vorlaufer  eigentlich  erst  durch  Axel  Olrik  eroffnet.  ” 

The  ballad,  the  folk-tale,  local  story,  traditions  attached  to  a  clan  or  a 
community,  the  rimes,  riddles  and  rigamaroles  of  the  countryside,  the  life, 
the  customs  and  the  practices  of  the  peasant,  especially  those  that  belong  to 
fixed  times  as  survivals  of  ancient  rites,  and  the  art  and  the  industry  of  the 
folk,  is  the  extensive  field  (folk-culture)  to  which  Scandinavian  scholars  have 
often  turned,  and  to  which  they  have  made  many  of  the  most  notable  contri¬ 
butions.  But  in  Norway  there  has,  until  now,  been  no  journal  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  department  of  study.  There  is  a  mass  of  collected  material, 
much  of  it  published,  and  the  critical  literature  is  considerable;  but  these 
things  have  for  the  most  part  found  a  place  in  serials  devoted  mainly  to  dialect 
study  or  to  philology  in  the  wider  sense, — while  not  a  little  has  been  issued  in 
individual  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Norvegia,  which  was  launched  in  1884, 
was  planned  to  serve  both  fields,  but  for  want  of  funds  ceased  publication 
after  the  first  number  had  been  issued,  continuations  being  issued  in 
1902-08.  Maal  og  Minne,  which  began  publication  in  1909  (editor,  Magnus 
Olsen,  Christiania),  has  given  some  attention  to  folkloristic  material,  but  its 
domain  is  rather  linguistic  and  the  critical  study  of  traditional  material. 
There  is  therefore  a  place  for  Norsk  Folkekitllur,  a  journal  in  which  the  col¬ 
lector  may  find  a  repository  for  his  collections,  and  the  investigator  into 
such  materials  for  the  results  of  his  researches. 

In  the  editor’s  statement  in  the  first  number  he  lists  the  kinds  of  collec¬ 
tions  that  he  desires  under  the  following  heads  (I  leave  them  in  the  original) : 
visur,  stev  ,eventyr,  gaatur,  leikar,  ord  og  ordt^ke,  slaatlar  og  slaatterim,  folketonar, 
barnestillar  og  lokktir,  segnir  og  sogur,  truir,  folkemedecin,  kaagtidssed,  folkekunst, 
and  finally  miscellaneous  practices,  as  in  dress,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in 
work,  etc.  Ballads,  rimes,  riddles,  etc.,  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  local  dialect, 
and  this  preferably  also  for  the  tales  and  stories.  The  journal  is  issued  as  a 
quarterly,  with  a  total  of  a  little  over  200  pages  a  year,  and  occasional  supple¬ 
ments.  The  price  is  4  kroner  a  year. 

I  may  note  briefly  part  of  the  contents  of  the  numbers  issued.  G.  Bakke 
treats  of  old  wedding  customs  in  Ryfylke;  the  Editor  prints  two  versions  of 
the  ballad  of  Skipar  H^lgje  from  Telemarken,  and  he  shows  that  it  is  in  itself 
an  independent  ballad,  whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  recorded  as  part  of  another 
ballad;  the  same  author  publishes  new  fragments  of  other  ballads,  and  has, 
furthermore,  an  article  on  the  style  of  the  Norwegian  folk-tales;  Margrethe 
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Galtung  offers  an  interesting  collection  of  supersititions  from  Hallingdal, 
among  them  one  showing  the  custom  of  buryal  of  money  with  the  deceased, 
“fordi  man  trodde  man  skulde  faa  bruk  Tor  dem  ‘i  uppstandelsen’;  da  var  det 
godt  at  ha  noke  at  begynde  med  til  at  kj0be  seg  eigendom  for,  ”  a  belief  that  is 
further  discussed  by  S.  Eitrem  under  the  title  of  ‘  money  as  an  offering  to  the 
dead’;  the  so-called  “black-book,”  or  book  of  magic,  which  has  played  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  in  Norwegian  superstition  in  all  parts  of  Norway,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Kr.  0stby.  Fragments  of  a  black-book,  one  of  them  from  the  17th 
century,  from  Sol0r  is  printed,  which  contains  twelve  charms,  or  magic  formu¬ 
las,  mostly  for  luck  in  love,  or  to  win  in  cards,  and  a  score  of  charms  for  recover¬ 
ing  stolen  property,  against  toothache,  to  ‘fetter’  birds,  etc.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-68, 
one  number  issued  by  itself,  comprises  Alexander  Bugge’s  investigation  of  the 
settling  of  Western  Telemarken,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  Southern  Norway.  The  study  of  peasant  industries  receives  a 
contribution  in  Wilhelm  Lund’s  “En  gammel  form  for  traelaaser.”  I  may  also 
especially  speak  of  Rikard  Berge’s  clear,  and  in  every  way  excellent,  account 
of  the  study  of  the  ballad  in  Norway,  which  appears  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-33. 

An  article  entitled  “Levninger  av  gammel  kultur  i  Nordfjord”  by  Jacob 
Aaland  I  wish  to  mention  a  little  more  fully.  It  is  a  study  of  survivals  of  pagan 
belief  in  one  of  the  west  coast  districts,  Nordfjord.  Among  those  treated  the 
evidences  of  an  old  sun-cult  are  especially  interesting.  As  we  know,  the 
return  of  the  sun  after  the  long  dark  winter  was  eagerly  looked  for  by  the 
peasant.  The  moment  of  its  coming  was  holy,  and  it  was  observed  with 
appropriate  rites  and  offerings  to  the  sun-god.  In  the  survival  before  us  the 
housewife  took  a  lump  of  butter  and  melted  it  and  spread  it  on  the  wall  of  the 
house,  especially  where  the  sun  shone,  for  “fik  solen  smyir  den  dagen  blev  hun 
blid  og  mild  hele  aaret  gjeimem.”  In  many  places  the  festive  moment  was 
accompanied  by  offerings  of  some  ^cial  dish  from  the  storehouse,  usually 
smoked  meat  (spekekjf^t)  and  sausage  rings.  We  learn  that  these  observations 
have  been  common  in  Nordfjord  down  to  the  last  generation. 

Other  survivals  of  sun-cult  are  given,  as  the  baking  of  a  special  kind  of 
round  cakes  for  Christmas,  as  “  round  as  the  sun.  ”  The  author  also  shows  how 
certain  supposed  ‘marks  of  ownership’  and  pentagonal  symbols  are,  in  their 
origin,  symbols  of  the  sun-circle.  There  then  follows  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
and  apparently  meaningless  custom  which  is  shown  to  go  back  to  a  rite  in 
honor  of  the  god  of  fruitfulness.  There  stands  at  Tunold  in  Nordfjord  a  rather 
remarkable  stone,  clearly  so  shaped  in  part  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  practice  just  mentioned  above,  the  writer  now  shows  this  stone 
to  have  been  a  phallic  representation,  sacred  to  the  god  of  love  and  fruitfulness. 
The  real  significance  of  the  unusually  shaped  stone  with  smoothly  rounded  ..op 
and,  a  little  below  this  on  one  side,  the  transverse  furrow,  is  long  ago  forgotten, 
of  course;  but  the  piety  with  which  the  stone  is  regarded  in  the  community  is 
a  heritage  from  the  age  when  the  stone  was  holy  and  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  locality. 

Other  examples  of  stone  cult  and  several  cases  of  clear  tree  cult  are  dis, 
cussed.  One  centers  about  the  giant  Hjelmeset  oak,  which  is  still  standing- 
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weathered,  twisted,  decayed  as  it  is,  two  hundred  years  old  and  more  as  it 
must  be,  but  an  object  of  reverence  still.  And  there  was  the  Aarholm  tree, 
cut  down  some  fifty  years  ago  when  it  was  about  275  years  old,  another  king  of 
oaks;  and  similarly  the  SkoUefuru,  near  the  quay  and  bent  in  the  direction  of 
the  water,  tall  and  beautiful  and  magnificent;  in  its  inaccessible  top  the  herons 
of  the  country  about  had  always  built  their  nests.  This  tree  was  destroyed 
some  fifty  years  ago,  cut  down  by  a  drunken  wedding  guest.  But  this  ‘vandal ’ 
had  little  luck  later  in  life,  and  the  people  at  the  farm  “regarded  this  as  a 
righteous  punishment  of  the  gods  for  his  evil  deed.  ” 

George  T.  Fioh. 
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SWEDISH  PUBLICATIONS,  RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMING 

The  booklet  Selma  Lagerldf,  the  Woman,  her  Work,  her  M essage  by  Harry 
E.  Maule  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York,  1917,  pp.  81)  is  a 
very  attractive  and  satisfying  contribution  to  our  scanty  American  equipment 
along  the  line  of  literary  aids  for  Scandinavian.  The  pamphlet  is  not  for  sale, 
but  is  distributed  gratis  on  request  (especially  libraries  are  urged  to  send  for 
it),  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  There  is  a  need  for  a  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
regular  trade,  especially  as  our  three  Selma  Lagerldf  text-editions  contain 
little  or  nothing  biographical;  contradictory  though  it  will  seem,  I  would  say 
that,  while  comparatively  speaking  few  facts  are  known  about  this  author’s 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  worth  while  about  her  in  the  short  space 
properly  allotted  to  the  introduction  in  an  elementary  school-book.  Somehow 
one  must  let  her  talk  about  herself,  as  indeed  Mr.  Maule  does  when  he  includes 
a  translation  of  The  Story  of  a  Story,  of  her  address  upon  receiving  the  Nobel 
Prize,  and  of  extracts  from  her  other  works.  The  booklet  is  equipped  with  two 
Lagerldf  pictures,  pictures  of  her  two  residences,  together  with  maps  of  the 
Vkrmland  and  Dalama  regions  that  her  books  have  made  famous;  a  list  gives 
the  actual  geographical  names  corresponding  to  the  fictitious  ones  used  by 
Selma  Lagerldf.  I  would  call  to  the  publisher’s  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Swedish  quotation  on  page  9  contains  several  orthographic  slips  and  that  the 
proper  diacritic  marks  over  the  a’s  have  been  forgotten  in  the  word  Fanrik 
Stal  on  page  17  (cf.  page  20).  The  little  work,  while  intended  to  accompany, 
and  in  a  general  way  to  advertise,  the  new  Northland  Edition  of  Selma  Lager¬ 
ldf  (mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  notes),  is  in  content  and  appearance  in  no 
way  commercial.  This  booklet  will  do  much  toward  increasing  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  knowledge  in  this  country  of  the  great  Swedish  writer. 

Albert  Engstrdm’s  Samlade  berSttelser  (Albert  Bonniers  fdrlag,  Stockholm, 
1915-16,  8  vols.,  pp.  206,  196,  161,  166,  166,  168,  150,  144,  per  volume,  kr. 
1:50).  The  eight  volumes  of  short  humorous  sketches  now  brought  together 
into  a  uniform  edition  are  entitled:  Mitt  liv  och  Icverne  (of  which  71  pp.,  with 
caricatures,  give  a  relatively  long  account;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  short  sketches 
of  the  usual  Engstrdm  type),  En  bok,  Aventyr  och  hugskott,  En  bok  till,  Min  5  :e 
bok,  Genom  mina  guldbigade  glasbgon,  Kryss  och  landkUnning,  Bldck  och  saltvatten. 
The  publisher’s  announcement  says  among  other  things:  “  ‘Albert  Engstrdm 
kr  kanske  den,  som  i  denna  stund  i  sina  teckningar  och  i  sitt  fdrfattarskap 
tranger  langst  in  i  svenskt  vasende.’  .  .  .  Att  hans  fdrfattarskap  knnu  ej 
kr  mer  uppskattat  torde  till  en  stor  del  bero  pi  att  hans  arbeten  oftast  fram- 
trktt  som  tiUfallighetsbdcker.  .  .  .  Nar  undertecknad,  som  nu  dvertagil 
Albert  Engstrdms  hela  hittills  varande  produktion,  skyndar  att  utge  en  samlad 
standardupplaga  av  hans  berattelser,  ar  det  i  fdrvissning  om  att  Engstrdm 
som  fdrfattare  bdr  stallas  i  rang  med  vira  allra  frkmsta.”  With  the  last 
volume  comes  the  announcement  that  this  will  be  followed  immediately  by 
a  two  volume  edition  of  kt  Hiicklefjiill  in  the  same  style  and  at  the  same  price. 

Kusin-brev  frdn  Gustaf  Eroding  1880-1898  (Stockholm,  Bjdrck  och  Bdrjeson, 
1916,  pp.  92,  kr.  3)  contains  twenty-seven  letters  written  by  the  poet  to  his 
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cousin  Siri,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  composed  in  an  easy,  bantering  style, 
but  not  without  a  frequent  undertone  of  tragedy.  This  collection,  which  is 
not  complete,  helps  to  give  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  and  feelings  of  the  great, 
though  unfortunate,  poet.  The  voliune  contains  also  three  Eroding  poems 
never  before  published,  a  picture  of  the  boy  Gustaf  Eroding  from  1870,  and 
one  of  his  playmate,  the  cousin  Siri.  There  is  ako  a  facsimile  of  a  page 
from  a  letter  showing  the  author’s  handwriting. 

Per  Halktrom’s  CoW  Vilhelm  August  Strandberg  (Talis  Quails),  En  levnads- 
teckning  (Stockholm,  Albert  Bonniers  forlag,  1915,  pp.  341,  kr.  6)  gives  the 
reader  on  every  page,  though  dealing  more  with  the  author’s  works  than  with 
his  personal  relations,  the  conviction  that  “alltigenom  akta  var  ocksi  mannen,” 
as  the  writer  says  of  Strandberg  at  the  end  of  the  masterful  summary  evalua¬ 
tion  that  closes  the  volume.  The  author  points  out  the  fact  that  a  definitive 
biography  of  the  poet  has  never  been  written, — Ljunggren,  who  more  than 
anyone  else  was  the  man  to  do  it,  never  got  beyond  a  brief  sketch.  Of  hk  own 
undertaking  Halktrom  says:  “Nu  har  ansvaret  kants  tungt  for  den  som  f4tt 
sig  varvet  pilagdt,  och  det  har  icke  lattats  under  arbetets  g4ng.  Det  Sr  svirt 
att  riktigt  forstd  en  personlighet,  hur  enkel  och  fast  stopt  han  ndl  vara,  vars 
hela  Ikggning  ar  olik  ens  egen,  det  blir  svdrare  nar  dSrtiU  kommer  en  skillnad 
i  tidens  lynne  si  stor  och  si  skarp,  som  den  ir  mellan  Strandbergs  och  den 
vari  vi  aro  till.”  To  the  reader  it  appears,  however,  that  Halktrom  has 
solved  his  difficulty  in  a  masterly  fashion.  A  more  personal  picture  would 
have  been  interesting,  had  Strandberg’s  nature  made  this  possible, — it  k 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  ordered  all  correspondence  in  hk  possession 
burned,  as  well  as  whatever  of  his  own  letters  he  was  able  to  gather.  Thus 
was  destroyed  what  would  have  been  a  valuable  source.  While  more  emphask 
in  the  biography  is  given  to  the  somewhat  neglected  later  career  of  the  poet 
one  feels  that  due  attention  has  been  given  ako  to  his  earlier  period.  Much 
space  k  given  to  Strandberg’s  Byron  translations,  and  Hallstrom  has  in  thk 
connection  also  given  an  able  treatment  of  Byron  as  a  j)oet.  The  volume 
contains  eleven  illustrations.  Thk  biography  has  previously  appeared  in 
Svenska  Akademiens  Handlingar,  Del  XXIV. 

I  solnedgingen,  Minnen  och  bilder  frin  Erik  Gustaf  Geijers  senaste  lefnadsdr, 
Samlade  och  meddelade  af  Anna  Hamilton  Geete,  Andra  satnlingen  1845- 
1846  (Stockholm,  Albert  Bonniers  forlag,  6  ed.,  1916,  pp.  401,  kr.  7).  Thk 
volume,  which  k  one-fourth  of  the  entire  work,  gives  an  intimate  picture  of 
Geijer’s  last  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  materiak  k  taken  from  day-book 
notes  of  various  persons  and  from  correspondence,  especially  that  of  Geijer’s 
daughter  to  her  betrothed,  Adolf  Hamilton.  Indeed,  in  several  places  the 
volume  becomes  rather  a  biography  of  these  two  individuak,  but  thk  k  at 
least  not  entirely  unwarranted,  for  Geijer  himself  devoted  much  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  plans  of  his  daughter.  After  all,  then,  we  learn  what  occupied  hk 
mind  in  part  at  thk  time.  The  volume  is  effectively  illustrated,  particularly 
with  pictures  and  silhouettes  of  a  number  of  the  persons  dkcussed.  A  book 
that  depicts  faithfully,  as  thk  one  does,  the  daily  life  of  Geijer  and  hk  sphere 
cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader. 
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Minnen  frdn  Tornrosliden,  C.  J.  L.  Almqvists  singer  och  tonfantasier  i 
urval  j&mte  bifogade  anteckningar  af  Ermenest  Hugobom  (Skara,  Bergers  bok- 
handel,  1916,  pp.  32,  kr.  1:50).  After  a  preface  giving  among  other  things  a 
list  of  recent  works  on  Almqvist,  we  find,  under  the  title  “En  forstummad 
lyra”  (previously  published  in  Finsk  iidskrift,  Nov.,  1913)  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  writer  as  a  composer.  The  writer  largely  collects  opinions  on  the 
musical  side  of  Almqvist  as  expressed  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  and  special 
emphasis  is  given  the  fact  that  he  was  a  nature-artist.  In  addition  to  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  oil  painting  of  Almqvist  found  in  Runeberg’s  Borgi  home,  there 
are  pictures  of  various  celebrities  of  the  time,  of  Almqvist’s  mother,  and  of  his 
native  home.  The  songs  reproduced  are:  Hjdrtats  blomma,  Den  lyssnande 
Maria,  Du  gir  icke  ensam,  Min  galir,  Helgedomens  ande,  Barncns  bon,  Ojanima, 
Marias  hapnad,  and  Kom  i  skogen.  Further  numbers  are  intended  for  later 
publication. 

Fredrika  Bremers  brev,  Samlade  och  utgivna  av  Klara  Johanson  och  Ellen 
Kleman  (Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soners  for'ag,  Vol.  I,  1915,  pp.  566, 
kr.  12;  Vol.  II,  1916,  pp.  580,  kr.  13)  gives,  especially  to  the  investigator  and 
biographer,  an  excellent  material  for  securing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  notable  woman,  one  who  to  us  Americans  is  of  particular 
interest.  On  many  important  matters  the  publication  of  this  correspondence 
will  no  doubt  occasion  changes  in  her  biography  as  previously  written.  These 
two  volumes  contain  a  total  of  627  documents,  the  first  of  which  (pp.  70)  is 
her  Dagbok  from  the  southern  trip  of  1821  (for  previous  publication  of  a  part 
of  this,  see  Publications  of  the  S.  A.  S.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  297).  The  work  is  schol¬ 
arly,  and  it  has  been  gotten  up  with  great  care.  The  editors  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  at  printing  everything.  All  letters  the  originals  of  which  the  editors  did 
not  have  access  to  have  been  printed  in  small  type;  some  of  these  are  unreliable 
copies  of  her  letters.  The  volumes  contain  an  extensive  commentary  (totaling 
about  90  pages)  on  the  letters.  While  we  unfortunately  do  not  have  the  letters 
that  Fredrika  Bremer’s  correspondents  wrote  to  her,  we  are  indeed  foitunate 
in  having  such  a  rich  collection  of  the  letters  from  her  hand.  Vol.  I,  which 
was  published  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Fredrika 
Bremer’s  death,  covers  the  years  1821-38.  Vol.  II  contains  the  correspon¬ 
dence  from  the  period  1838-46.  There  accordingly  remain  not  a  few  years 
to  be  covered  by  succeeding  volumes. 

Svenskar  frin  forra  seklet,  by  Lydia  Wahlstrom  (Stockholm,  P.  A.  Nor¬ 
stedt  och  Soners  forlag,  Vol.  I,  1915,  pp.  191,  kr.  3:50;  Vol.  II,  1916,  pp.  181, 
kr.  4:25).  These  two  volumes,  which  contain  biographical  accounts  of  five 
notable  personalities,  afford  pleasant  reading,  and  are  popular  in  a  good  sense 
of  this  word.  Vol.  I  gives  a  brief  account  of  Benjamin  Hbijer  (through  p.  22) 
and  a  lengthy  biography  of  his  disciple  Hans  Jfirta,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  fate  of  Sweden  during  the  critical  times  of  1809.  Vol.  II  contains  a  study 
on  Geijer  entitled  “Geijers  politik  och  v4r  tid”  and  one  on  Johan  Gabriel 
Richert,  but  the  main  study  is  the  interesting  and  clarifying  account  of  Fred 
rika  Bremer  (pp.  55-170).  The  writer  discusses  Fredrika  Bremer  from  the 
points  of  view  of  “Studier  och  utveckling,”  “Offentlig  verksamhet,”  and 
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"Vfinskap  och  religion.”  Of  spedal  interest  is  this  last  chapter,  which  deals 
largely  with  the  question  of  why  the  great  woman  refused  Boklin  and  all  other 
suitors.  The  writer  is  no  doubt  correct  in  her  interpretation  of  this  question, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  not  a  little  discussion.  On  page  78  we  read: 
”  Annu  for  en  tjugo  Hr  sedan  voro  sakerligen  de  personer  i  utlandet  latt  raknade, 
som  verkligen  hade  last  n&got  mer  av  svensk  litteiatur  an  Fredrika  Bremers 
‘Grannama’  eller  ‘Fami'jen  H.’  (Om  sedan  dess  en  forandring  intratt,  s4 
lara  vi  darfor  ha  att  tacka  fornamligast  tvi  andra  svenska  forfattarinnor, 
Selma  Lagerldf  och  Ellen  Key.)  ”  Interesting  as  is  the  observation  about  the 
popularity  abroad  of  Sweden’s  great  women,  we  must  not  forget  especially 
the  names  of  Tegndr  and  Strindberg.  A  bibliographical  account  is  appended 
to  the  Bremer  study.  Both  volumes  contain  an  index  of  names,  and  both  are 
richly  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  five  persons  discussed,  together  with 
pictures  of  their  close  associates.  All  five  are  discussed  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  public  life.  The  preface  of  Vol.  II  points 
out  that  they  were  all  in  one  way  or  another  interwoven  in  their  associations, 
and  that  Geijer,  whose  career  divides  into  a  conservative  and  a  liberal  period, 
forms  a  suitable  link  between  the  conservative  Hoijer  and  Jarta  and  the  liberal 
Richert  and  Bremer.  The  studies  on  Jarta  and  Bremer  contain  many  new 
view-points,  are  based  largely  on  unprinted  sources,  and  are  largely  original. 
The  other  three  are  based  on  standard  biographical  works.  Most  of  the 
studies  are  reprints  or  modified  forms  of  previous  publications  of  the  author. 

Thorild,  En  studie  over  hans  livsdskidning,  by  Whert  Nilsson  (Stockholm, 
Albert  Bonniers  forlag,  1915,  pp.  231,  kr.  4:50).  It  has  been  the  author’s 
purpose  to  show  how  Thorild’s  esthetic  and  political  views  are  founded  on  his 
philosophic  ideas.  By  examining  the  former  in  connection  with  the  latter 
Nilsson  shows  that  much  that  otherwise  would  appear  as  unclear  and  illogical 
becomes  intelligible  and  appears  systematic.  The  author  tries  to  establish 
that  Thorild,  particularly  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Schiick,  is  consistent  and 
logical,  and  that  his  work  has  unity.  Much  attention  is  given  to  Thorild’s 
connection  with  Kellgren  and  Leopold. 

There  has  recently  appeared  Warburg’s  Svensk  litteraturhistoria  i  sam- 
mandrag,  Nionde  omarbetade  upplagan  ombesorjd  av  Knut  I'redlund  (Stock¬ 
holm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soners  forlag,  1916,  pp.  195,  kr.  2:75,  bound).  A 
prefatory  note  states:  “Denna  upplaga  .  .  .  ar  omarbetad  med  hSnsyn 
till  laroverkens  nuvarande  behov.  ”  The  work  closes  with  a  chapter  on  “  Dikt- 
konsten,”  outlining  in  detail  the  different  forms  of  literature.  A  “Bilaga” 
gives  lists  of  works  for  further  study  for  each  p>eriod.  Because  of  its  size, 
price,  and  clear-cut  arrangement,  this  book  should  be  a  good  text-book  for 
use  in  advanced  courses  in  Scandinavian  in  America. 

Of  Oversikt  av  svenska  litteraturen,  by  R.  Steffen,  Vols.  I  and  II  have  during 
1916  appeared  in  a  second  edition  (Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Sdners 
forlag,  Vol.  I,  1526-1772,  pp.  303,  kr.  3:75,  bound;  Vol.  II,  1772-1830,  pp. 
450,  kr.  4:50,  bound).  This  new  work  is  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
older  work  of  five  volumes  with  the  same  title  (which  was  a  revision  by  R. 
Steffen  of  Bjursten-Friesen’s  Ldsebok);  evidently  the  new  edition  will  contain 
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four  volumes.  There  are  a  few  explanatory  notes.  This  fe  an  anthology  of 
Swedish  poetry  and  prose  that  should  be  found  on  the  library  shelves  of  every 
school  where  Swedish  is  taught.  For  actual  class  use  only  the  portion  that 
deals  with  the  most  modem  times  is  likely  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  instruc¬ 
tion.  Apparently  volumes  of  the  first  edition  are  still  in  the  market. 

Gunhild  Bergh,  Litlerdr  krilik  i  Sverige  under  1600-  och  1700-lalen  (Stock¬ 
holm,  Jacob  Bagges  Soners  aktiebolag,  1916,  pp.  279).  This  work  is  an 
Uppsala  doctorate  thesis.  By  “litterar  kritik”  is  here  meant  the  viewpoint 
from  which  both  the  individual  critic  and  the  different  literary  periods  judge 
literature  in  general,  its  purpose,  and  its  laws.  The  author  has  examined  intim¬ 
ately  the  ideas  expressed  in  dissertations,  letters,  the  press,  addresses,  critical 
works,  etc.  Pp.  256-275  contain  a  bibliography  of  the  extensive  materials  used. 
Pp.  212-255  contain  notes,  references,  etc.;  the  volume  is  also  equipped  with 
an  index  of  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  discussion. 

Vilhelm  Godel’s  Sveriges  medeltidslitleralur,  Proveniens  (Stockholm,  A.-B 
Nordiska  bokhandeln,  1916,  pp.  VIII  and  319,  kr.  7 ;50)  gives  first  in  “Oversikt 
av  handskriftsforriden”  a  detailed  but  readable  account  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Swedish  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  various  Swedish  libraries  as  well  as  in 
foreign  libraries.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  Swedish  language 
are  now  in  the  keeping  of  Kungliga  biblioteket  in  Stockholm,  while  most  of 
those  written  in  Latin  (which  the  book  also  discusses  throughout)  are  in  Upp¬ 
sala  imiversitetsbibliotek.  Under  “Genetbk  granskning,”  distinguishing 
between  law  manuscripts  and  literary  manuscripts  (the  latter  both  Latin  and 
Swedish,  profane  and  spiritual),  the  author  speaks  of  their  age,  are  they  ori¬ 
ginals  or  merely  unsujjervised  copies,  where  did  they  originate,  who  owned 
them,  in  whose  handwriting  are  they.  Then  under  “Vira  medeltidsbibliotek” 
we  have  an  account  of  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  collected  books 
in  large  or  small  numbers, — private  libraries  (churchmen,  lajonen,  royalty), 
church  libraries  (especially  cathedral),  cloisters  (especial  attention  is  devoted 
to  Vadstena,  its  manner  of  acquiring  books,  how  it  kept  and  cared  for  them, 
the  size  of  its  coUection,  how  much  of  it  is  now  extant  and  known  as  such). 
In  the  chapter  on  “Kyrkoreduktionen  och  medeltidsbiblioteken”  we  have  an 
account  of  the  course  of  the  confiscation  of  churches  and  cloisters  in  connection 
with  the  Reformation,  and  a  study  of  the  fate  of  the  book  coUections  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  “Bokvirden  under  reformationstiden ”  deals  with 
the  begiimings  of  attention  to  the  public  collections.  In  “Arkiwirden  under 
reformationstiden”  and  “Antikvitetsverksamheten”  the  author  gives  in 
detail  an  account  of  the  care  of  the  archives  during  these  early  modem  times, 
speaks  of  the  men  to  whom  this  care  was  intrusted,  and  of  what  was  done 
down  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to  collect  and  preserve  docu¬ 
ments,  manuscripts,  and  runic  inscriptions  scattered  over  the  country,  and  to 
acquire  them  for  the  institutions.  Much  attention  is  of  course  devoted  to 
Johannes  Bureus.  It  is  especially  emphasized  that  the  loss  of  numberless 
books  during  these  times  was  due  largely  to  careless  lending.  The  volume 
closes  with  an  appendix  containing  ten  documents  dealing  with  book  collec- 


tions,  and  an  index  of  manuscripts.  The  work  is  scholarly  in  character,  and 
much  new  material  is  brought  to  light.  In  the  large  and  difficult  field  covered 
by  this  useful  book  there  is  clearly  much  that  still  remains  to  be  done. 

A  book  dealing  with  a  subject  related  to  that  of  the  work  just  noted  is 
the  doctorate  dissertation  of  O.  Walde,  Storhelstidens  litterUra  krigsbylen,  En 
ktdturhistorisk-bibliografisk  stttdie,  I  (Uppsala,  Almqvist  och  Wiksells  boktryc- 
keri-a.-b.  i  distribution,  1916,  pp.  351  and  XIX,  kr.  6).  After  an  introduction 
of  42  pages  dealing  in  a  general  way  with  the  carrying  away  of  libraries  by 
military  conquerors,  especially  by  the  Swedes  in  their  many  foreign  campaigns, 
the  author  discusses  in  twelve  chapters  the  book  booty  from  the  different 
German,  Danish,  and  Austrian  (especially  Bohemian)  libraries.  A  supple¬ 
ment  of  15  pages  gives  various  documents  of  interest  dealing  with  the  subject. 
In  the  introduction  the  author  shows  how,  particularly  by  studying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  cataloging,  traces  of  which  still  remain  on  many  of  the  books 
of  foreign  origin  now  in  Swedish  libraries,  he  has  been  able  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  books  though  these  in  many  cases  are  scattered  over  different 
libraries.  The  volume  contains  a  long  bibliography.  Of  this  work  there  is 
also  an  illustrated  bibliophOe  edition  on  fine  paper  at  kr.  25  (ordered  from  the 
author,  Uppsala).  A  second  and  concluding  volume  will  be  published  within 
two  years  of  the  appearance  of  the  first. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  January  (1917)  contains  a 
long  contribution  by  the  late  Sven  Magnus  Gronberger  entitled  St.  Bridget 
of  Sweden — A  Chapter  of  Mediceval  Church  History.  The  author,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  came  to  this  country  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
became  a  Catholic,  and,  though  his  scholarly  interests  were  largely  along  other 
lines  than  that  represented  by  this  article,  he  “wanted  to  write  something 
particularly  Catholic,  ”  as  we  are  told  in  a  prefatory  note;  what  he  thus  wrote 
is  the  article  just  mentioned,  but  he  was  not  to  see  it  published.  ^ 

There  has  recently  appeared  the  Northland  Edition  of  Selma  Lageribf 
in  English  translation  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
1917,  per  volume  $1.75)  with  the  following  nine  volumes:  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Nils,  The  Further  Adventures  of  Nils,  Invisible  Links,  From  a 
Swedish  Homestead,  The  Story  of  Gdsta  Berling,  The  Emperor  of  Portugallia, 
The  Girl  from  the  Marshcroft,  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
volumes  are  all  printed  from  the  old  plates  of  former  editions,  but  are  here 
issued  in  an  artistic  and  uniform  exterior.  The  binding  is  in  green  limp  leather 
with  gilt  tops.  By  thus  issuing  in  one  set  volumes  previously  apptearing  with 
various  publishers.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  have  done  much  for  the 
further  popularity  of  Selma  Lagerlbf  in  this  country.  New  volumes  will  be 
added  to  the  set  from  time  to  time,  and  the  second  part  of  Jerusalem  is  an- 
noimced  for  this  fall. 

A  number  of  translations  from  Swedish  poetry,  and  a  few  from  Swedish 
prose,  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  American  periodicals.  The  Jan.-Feb. 
number  of  the  AmericanScandinavian  Review  contains  three  translations  by 
Charles  Wharton  Stork,  Charm  of  the  Winds  (Atterbom),  Black  Swans  and 
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Old  China  (Snoilsky);  also  Jessie  Brochner’s  translation  of  Selma  Lagerlof’s 
The  Peace  of  God.  The  May-June  number  contains  a  rendering  of  Snoilsky’s 
Benvenuto  Cellini  by  Stork,  and  a  condensed  translation  of  Ruben  G.  Berg’s 
essay  on  Vemer  von  Heidenstam  (from  Svenska  skalder  frdn  nittiotalel).  The 
July-August  issue  of  the  same  publication  contains  a  translation  by  Lisa 
Lindquist  and  Mary  S.  Walker  entitled  Fairy-Gunnel  (Pelle  Molin).  Viktor 
Rydberg’s  Hitnlens  bid,  translated  by  Ernest  W.  Nelson  app>ears  in  Poet  Lore 
for  1916,  page  356.  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  for  April  2,  1917,  con¬ 
tains  a  translation  by  Stork  of  three  poems  entitled  Home,  The  Forest  of  Tiveden, 
and  The  Burial  of  Gustaf  Frbding,  all  by  Heidenstam.  Stork  has  also  in  the 
number  mentioned  contributed  a  brief  illustrated  sketch  on  Heidenstam 
entitled  The  Poet  of  Sweden. 

Among  the  four  volumes  announced  for  publication  this  autumn  by  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  we  are  pleased  to  note  another  volume 
devoted  to  Swedish  literature.  Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics  (Vol.  IX  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Classics),  compiled  and  translated  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork. 

From  the  contents  of  recent  numbers  of  Nordisk  tidskrift,  attention  should 
be  called  to  Axel  OIrik’s  Eddamytologien  (2  haftet,  1917),  perhaps  the  last 
article  written  by  the  late  scholar,  who  died  Feb.  7  of  this  year.  Tredje  haftet, 
1917,  contains  among  other  things  a  contribution  by  Erik  Bjorkman  entitled 
Beowulf  och  Sveriges  historia. 

Arkiv  for  nordisk  fUologi,  1917,  h.  3-4,  contains  among  other  things:  Lee 
M.  Hollander,  Studies  in  the  Jdmsvikingasaga  (an  enlargement  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study  in  Chicago  in  1915);  Johan  Gdtlind,  Versen  i  Urban  Hidrnes 
Rosimunda;  AxelKock,  En  fornnorsk  och  ostnordisk  ljudlag-,  Magnus  Olsen, 
Mafebrostenen;  Axel  Akerblom,  Bruket  av  historiskt  presens  i  den  tidigare  isldnd- 
ska  skaldediktningen;  Wolf  von  Unwerth,  Fiolnir;  C.  W.  von  Sudow,  Nekrolog 
over  Axel  Olrik. 

Namn  och  bygd  for  1916  opens  with  Sjonamnet  KuUebyttetjarn  by  G.  L. 
Hogsby.  In  Kartorna  och  ortnamnen  i  Filipstads  bergslag,  G.  Kallstenius 
points  out  that  the  official  names  very  often  take  too  little  account  of  the  older 
names  and  of  the  present  local  form,  that  is,  that  they  are  too  arbitrary.  J.  J. 
Ravn  and  H.  Ussing  have  an  article  on  Stednavne  i  Holmans  og  Elbo  Herreder 
(Denmark),  dealing  primarily  with  farm  names,  there  is  one  by  M.  Olsen 
entitled  Fra  Norges  kystled,  Nogle  bnavne  forklarede,  and  one  by  F.  J6nsson  on 
Navne  pd  fjorde,  vige  m.m.  pd  Island.  The  next  two  titles  are:  J.  Palmdr, 
Bergkvara  och  Tillberga,  and  E.  Lid6n,  Vdstgotanamn,  Strodda  anteckningar  till 
“Ortnamnen  i  Alvsborgs  Idn."  Elof  Hellquist,  under  the  title 5venfiba  ortnamn, 
offers  a  number  of  etymological  notes  {Hoa  gdrde,  Sjonamnet  GrSsken,  Sjonamnet 
Hornbetan,  Ett  forntida  namn  pd  sjon  Tdkern,  Till  ortnamnen  pd  -inge,  Till 
Lundgren-Braie:  "Personnamn  frdn  medeltiden,”  Husbyfjbl  och  ett  uitryck  i 
norska  Borgartingslagen,  Fsv.  Han^gha,  Om  andra  ortnamn  pd  Hana-,  Hane-  och 
guden  Honor).  In  another  article  Gottfrid  Carlsson  states  that  he  has  fotmd 
Bldkulla  used  as  the  name  of  the  island  Jungfrun  in  Kalmarsund  in  a  passage 
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written  shortly  after  1400.  In  an  article  on  Blikidla  och  blikullafiirderna 
in  Vol.  I  of  Namn  och  hygd,  Sahlgren  reported  the  name  not  earlier  than  from  a 
publication  of  the  year  1623,  while  he  had  found  the  name  Jungfrun  in  a  letter 
of  1506.  In  Om  gudanamnet  Tor,  Hjalmar  Lindroth  contends  that  the  original 
form  of  the  name  is  punraR  and  not  punuraR.  The  occurrence  of  a  dis¬ 
syllabic  stem  in  West-Germanic  he  explains  as  due  to  svarabhakti,  and  the 
passages  in  Icelandic  literature  that  for  metrical  reasons  have  been  thought  by 
scholars  emending  the  text  to  need  a  dissyllabic  stem-form  ponarr,  he  explains. 
But  the  occurrence  of  a  dissyllabic  stem  in  Celtic  (Tanarus),  where  svarabhakti 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  leads  to  the  setting  up  of  two  I.-E.  forms. 
There  is  also  an  article  by  Joran  Sahlgren  on  Grimisen  och  Dimho.  After 
various  shorter  contributions  and  reviews,  there  is  the  ususal  bibliography 
for  the  year  by  O.  Lundberg,  and  an  index  of  place-names.  Vol.  1917,  number 
1,  contains:  Adolf  Noreen,  Sjon  Dusslingen  m.  fl.  ortnamn  och  Ynglingatals 
Sveigder-strof;  Gosta  Langenfelt,  Assedun,  Ett  ostgdtskt  gdrdnamn;  Kr.  Kilund, 
En  beretning  om  Island,  nedskreven  1741.  In  a  contribution  on  Jordanes’  Vagi 
fluvius  och  Vaxholm,  Elis  Wadstein  identifies  Lake  Malaren  with  this,  and 
derives  Vaxholm  from  it.  The  number  closes  with  the  first  part  of  a  long 
critique  by  Hjalmar  Lindroth  of  T.  E.  Karsten’s  Germanisch-finnische  Lehn- 
wortstudien,  paying  attention  only  to  onomatological  matters. 

The  new  Swedish  Journal,  Folkminnen  och  folklankar  (PopulSrvetenskaplig 
tidskrift),  edited  by  Docent  C.  W.  von  Sydow  of  the  University  of  Lund,  de¬ 
serves  the  interested  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  published  by  Folkmin- 
nesforeningen  i  Lund  with  six  numbers  annually;  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1914,  and  the  price  per  year  is  only  kr.  3.  Its  purpose  is  to  publish  all 
attainable  material  on  customs,  beliefs,  folk-tales,  folk-poetry,  etc.  The 
publication  appeals  to  a  very  large  audience,  and  it  should  gain  a  wide  circle 
of  readers;  we  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  interested  in  things  Swedish. 
On  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  mails,  I  can  here  report  only  on  numbers 
2-5  of  1916.  Number  2-3  contains  a  study  by  Sydow  on  Tranan  och  vdrfrttda- 
gen,  wherein  folklore  connected  with  this  bird  and  day  are  depicted,  especially 
for  Sm&land  and  Varmland.  Militdra  folkminnen  (Ake  Campbell)  contains, 
besides  discussion,  several  soldier  songs  and  one  or  two  tales.  A  contribution 
by  Nils  Lithberg  deals  with  Taksleinarsdgnen  of  the  island  of  Gotland.  Besides 
discussion  it  contains  a  version  of  this  tale  which  came  to  light  in  1900,  and 
which  has  previously  appeared  in  print  only  in  a  local  paper  of  Gotland.  Num¬ 
ber  4  contains  Ort-  och  slakttraditioner  frdn  Ballingslof  (in  northern  Skine)  by 
Martin  P:n  Nilsson,  which  includes  various  tales  connected  with  the  village. 
To  make  the  stories  clearer,  a  detailed  description  of  the  village,  w  th  the 
people’s  names  for  the  various  landmarks,  is  given.  The  number  concludes 
with  a  sketch  on  Om  vandringssagner  by  Ragnar  Numelin,  who  emphasizes 
that  migration  sagas  among  primitive  peoples  usuaUy  have  a  historical  back¬ 
ground.  Number  5  contains  an  interesting  little  contribution  by  Beit  Moller 
on  Vdktareverser  frdn  Falkenberg.  He  finds  that  certain  more  elaborate  verses 
that  were  used  only  on  special  occasions  were  translations  from  the  Danish, 
verses  which  are  known  from  no  other  Swedish  town.  Words  and  one  melody 
are  given.  The  number  concludes  with  a  first  installment  of  Ndgra  folkvisor 
frdn  Holland  by  Selma  Colliander. 
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Hafte  1-2  of  FornvUnnen  for  1917  (Meddelanden  frin  K.  Vitterhets  His¬ 
tone  och  Antikvitets  Akademien)  contains  several  articles  of  interest.  Adolf 
Noreen  writes  on  En  nyupptUckt  dalsk  runinskrift,  in  which  he  gives  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  the  runes  and  an  interpretation  that  meets  with  only  few 
difficulties.  Sune  Lindqvist,  Ottarshogen  i  Vendel,  gives  an  account  of  the 
mound  popularly  known  as  Ottar’s  Mound  north  of  Old  Upsala.  It  has  been 
shown  by  B.  Nerman  that  the  kings  buried  in  the  Old  Upsala  moimds  are  Aun, 
Egil,  and  Adils,  i.e.,  Ottar’s  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  The  present  writer, 
finding  that  the  shape  of  the  mound  under  discussion  resembles  that  of  the  Old 
Upsala  mounds,  and  that  the  contents  point  to  approximately  the  time  when 
Ottar  died,  concludes  that  the  popular  name  of  the  mound  refers  to  the  Ottar  in 
question,  the  Ohteres  of  beowulf.  Accordingly,  Snorre’s  statement  that  Ottar 
was  buried  in  Vendel  (Vendsyssel)  at  Limfjorden  is  incorrect,  and  the  account 
of  Ottars  expedition  to  Denmark  was  fabricated  to  explain  his  death  “in  Ven¬ 
del,’’  because  Snorre  apparently  did  not  know  of  the  obscure  Vendel  in  Upp- 
land.  Other  articles  worthy  of  mention  here  are:  Notiser  om  htUlrislningar  i 
sodra  dden  avGbteborgs  och  Bohus  Idn  (Gustaf  Hallstrom),  containing  an  account 
of  some  recently  discovered  inscriptions;  De  s.  k.  Birkamynten  (Lennart  Kjell- 
berg),  contending  that  these  were  coined  at  Birka  and  not  at  Hedeby  (so  P. 
Hauberg);  Viklsenheterna  i  Sverige  under  vikingatiden  (Frans  de  Brun);  Nigra 
nyfunna  trcpanerade  svenska  fornkranier  (Carl  M.  Fiirst);  Nigra  enmansgravar 
frin  slenildcrn  (Folke  Hansen);  Bidrag  till  Varmlands  fifrhistoria  (T.  J.  Arne), 
giving  details  only  for  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages;  two  articles  on  recent  exca¬ 
vations  on  the  island  Adekon  in  Lake  Malaren  (Hanna  Rydh,  Bengt  Thorde- 
man,  the  latter  giving  a  provisional  description  of  an  old  castle  built  about  1200 
and  destroyed  about  a  century  later).  Most  of  the  articles  are  abundantly 
illustrated. 

Svenska  landsmil  och  svenskl  folkliv  for  1915  contains  an  account  of  the 
formation,  with  state  support  of  7500  crowns  annually,  of  an  organization 
called  “Undersokningen  av  svenska  folkmil’’  urged  by  Professors  von  Friesen, 
LundeU,  Noreen,  Hesselman,  Docent  Lampa,  and  Mr.  Herman  Geijer  (fil.  lie.) 
for  the  systematic  and  final  study  of  the  Swedish  dialects, — in  short  a  kind  of 
“institute.  ’’  The  government  put  the  work  in  charge  of  these  six  scholars;  H. 
Geijer  and  a  T.  Ericsson  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work.  There  is  also 
an  account  of  this  institute’s  work  for  the  first  year  (acquisition  of  various  manu¬ 
scripts  and  collections,  the  cataloging  of  these,  and  the  investigation  of  dialects 
in  the  country  at  first  hand).  This  volume  also  contains  some  specimens  of  the 
dialect  of  Sodra  Sandsjd  in  Konga  harad,  Smiland,  written  in  transcription  by 
M.  Granstrom,  and  a  study  of  Njurundamilets  formldra  (Medelpad)  by  Eric 
Stenbom.  During  1915  there  was  also  published  number  14  of  Series  B  con¬ 
taining  Fryksdalsmil,  Uppleckningar  frin  Fryksdnde  socken  i’VSrmland  by 
E.  G.  Sahlstrbm,  being  popular  sagas  and  adventures,  superstitions,  sayings, 
and  riddles  written  down  in  the  eighties,  accompanied  by  phonetic  transcription 
in  the  dialect.  During  this  year  were  also  issued  two  numbei-s  belonging  to 
the  older  series  of  the  publication.  Volume  1916  contains  chiefly:  Pehr  Johns- 
son,  En  smilindsk  bondespelman;  R.  Ekblom,  Foneliska  skiljaktigheter  inom 
Vadsbo-tnilel;  Hj.  Lindroth,  Olandsmilens  stSllning  och  indelning;  H.  Geijer, 
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Undersokningen  av  svenska  folkmil  1915  (cf.  above),  where  an  account  of  the 
activities  of  this  institute  for  1915  is  given,  in  fact  an  account  of  the  leading 
activities  along  the  line  of  dialectic  research  for  all  Sweden.  Series  B,  15,  also 
published  during  1916,  contains  Riktlinjer  for  uppteckningar  om  allmogens 
ntateriella  kitllur  by  Sune  Ambrosiani;  this  was  written  as  a  guide  to  p>ersons 
interested  in  studying  Swedish  life  of  the  past.  On  the  one  hand  the  author 
gives  what  is  in  reality  a  well-rounded,  though  brief,  account  of  older  Swedish 
culture  (he  discusses  the  village,  the  art  of  building,  heating,  lighting,  and 
furnishing),  on  the  other  hand  he  gives  numberless  suggestions  of  problems  to 
be  studied,  questions  to  be  solved  by  investigators,  etc.  Much  of  the  84  p>ages 
are  taken  up  by  the  86  excellent  illustrations.  During  this  year  there  were 
likewise  published  two  older  numbers.  Each  volume  of  the  new  series  contains 
a  resumd  in  French. 

The  last  number  of  Sprdk  och  Stil  for  1916  (Fjarde-femte  haftet)  contains: 
Sixten  Belfrage,  Sludier  i  Runebergs  komposita,  where  Runeberg’s  relation 
to  fosforisterna  in  the  use  of  compounds  is  shown;  Hans  G.  Reutercrona,  Nigra 
/M^arcnumn,  dividing  these  into  categories  and  offering  etymologies;  Ruben 
G  :son  Berg,  Namnlistor  frin  Strdngnas,  emphasizing  that  present-day  first 
names  are  very  many  and  varied,  often  freakish,  which  he  decries;  Axel  Lind- 
qvist,  Antnarkningar  till  “  Valdastycken  av  svenska forfattare  1526-1732”  (Noreen- 
Meyer).  In  another  article  Einar  Smedberg  argues  that  J.  Nordstrom  {Sam- 
laren,  1914)  has  not  proved  that  J.  Rudhelius  wrote  Brdllops  Beswdrs  Ihog- 
kommdse,  though  he  has  shown  that  Stiemhielm  did  not  write  it.  Wilhelm 
Cederschiold  writes  on  Adjektivet  trevlig  i  iUdre  svenska.  Among  the  briefer 
contributions,  Ake  W:son  Munthe  shows  that  “Nu  hava  de  gitt  sompaddor” 
in  Runeberg’s  Fdnrik  Siils  signer  refers  to  turtles,  “skoldpaddor.”  Forsta- 
andra  haftet  for  1917  contains  among  other  things  an  article  by  Nat.  Beckman 
on  the  expressions  for  future  time  in  Swedish,  where  a  number  of  problems  are 
suggested  for  investigation.  Sven  KarUn  writes  on  Finnish  influences  on  the 
Swedish  spoken  in  Haparanda.  An  interesting  contribution  is  Johan  Got- 
lind’s  Fallande  och  stigande  rytm,  where  comparison  is  made  with  the  rhythm  of 
prose;  the  author  finds  that  the  rhythm-type  of  a  line  depends  on  the  placing  of 
the  logically  important  part  of  the  sentence.  There  is  also  a  reply  by  Nord- 
str5m  to  the  attack  in  the  previous  number.  Among  the  remaining  articles 
and  notes,  I  shall  call  attention  only  to  a  note  by  Olof  Ostergren  wherein  he 
points  out  that  the  general  belief  that  the  (now  happily  dropped)  distinction 
in  orthography,  e.g.,  between  ilskadt  and  iilskat  is  due  to  Abr.  Sahlstedt  is 
wrong;  Ostergren  has  found  the  matter  stated  in  another  writer,  Anders  Laller- 
stedt  (1743). 

Marcus  Borgstrom,  Svenska  sprikets  historia  fSr  Folkskolseminarier,  H. 
Alim.  Liroverk  och f dr  sjilvstudier  (Uppsala,  J.  A.  Lindblads  fdrlag,  1916,  pp.  84, 
kr.  1 :25,  bound)  gives  us  in  brief  and  clear  form  an  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Swedish  language  with  some  attention  to  its  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Especially  those  of  our  teachers  of  Swedish  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  course  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish  langriage, 
will  find  in  this  booklet  a  good  introduction  and  a  general  survey.  After  a 
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brief  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the  relations  between  spwken  language 
and  its  graphic  representation,  sound-laws,  the  nature  of  analogical  changes, 
change  cl  meaning,  and  loan-words,  we  find  short  accounts  of  “Svenskans 
slaktskapsforh&llanden,  ”  “  Indo-europeiska  sprikstammen,  Urgermanskan,  ” 
“Gotiskan”  (with  the  Lord’s  Prayer),  “Umordiskan”  (with  runic  inscriptions), 
“Runorna”  (with  inscriptions),  “Runsvenskan”  (with  an  account  of  leading 
language  changes  in  Modem  Swedish  examples).  Then,  p.  36  ff.,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  chief  language  changes  of  the  various  p>eriods,  facsimile  of  a  MS., 
etc.  All  this  is  of  course  presented  very  briefly,  but  the  author  has  so  succeeded 
in  giving  the  essentials  and  in  omitting  non-essentials  that  the  little  book  con¬ 
tains  more  of  practical  value  than  many  another  book  of  much  larger  size.  The 
book  is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  note  written  by  Professor  Noreen. 

Svenska  studier,  iilldgnade  Gustaf  Cederschibld  den  25  juni  1914,  utgivna 
genom  Svenska  modersmilslarareforeningens  arbetsutskott  (Lund,  C.  W.  K. 
Gleerup,  1914,  pp.  484,  kr.  10).  This  work  contains  32  contributions  by 
Swedish  scholars,  a  greeting  signed  by  many  colleagues,  fellow-workers,  and 
friends  (among  these  Selma  Lagerlof),  together  with  a  photograph  of  the  genial 
and  productive  scholar,  perhaps  best  known  through  his  work  on  stylistics, 
Svenskan  som  skri/lsprdk.  Of  the  contributions,  practically  all  deal  with 
subjects  of  comparatively  wide  interest,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  written  in 
a  style  that  is  well  in  accord  with  the  style  of  the  fluent  and  readable  writer  in 
whose  honor  they  were  written.  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  following:  S.  Gr6n 
Broberg,  J.  G.  C.  Cederschiolds  hihliografi,  giving  a  total  of  156  titles  of  books, 
articles,  and  reviews.  O.  von  Friesen,  in  Hvem  var  SkogekiUr  Bdrgbo,  follows 
the  older  opinion  when  he  gives  “Gustaf  Rosenhane”  as  the  answer.  Other 
titles  are :  Th.  Hjelmquist,  Nigra  fbrmenta  eller  Sndrade  bibelutsagor  hos  nysvenska 
forfattarej  P.  Holm,  Nigot  om  svensk  sprikrensning  fore  Viktor  Rydberg  {Strbdda 
anleckningar  vid  forarbetena  till  en  undersokning  om  Viktor  Rydberg  som  sprik- 
rensare);  Hj.  Lindroth,  Om  nigra  onddiga  skiljaktigheter  mellan  svenskt  skrift- 
sprik  ock  talsprik  (deals  with:  Prepositionen  d;  Typen  pi  sbndag,  pi  sbndagen, 
etc.;  I  eke,  ej,  inte-,  Densamme  sisom  tonlbst,  tillbakasyftande  personligt  pronomen". 
Fast  forbindelst  vid  sammansatta  verb  i  skrift — lbs  i  tal;  Omvand  ordfbljd  efter  ock, 
men  ock  utan)",  J.  Mjoberg,  Nigot  om  svensk  rimkonst;  V.  Olander,  En  blick  in  i 
verkstaden  (Showing  how  a  good  literary  author,  in  this  case  Selma  Lagerlof, 
works;  we  have  here  reprinted  21  different  versions,  including  the  final  one, 
of  the  first  page  of  her  MS.  of  the  ghost  story  about  Doden-Korkarlen.  When 
once  finally  started  in  a  way  that  satisfied  her,  she  of  course  no  longer  wrote  so 
many  different  versions);  C.  Rebbe,  Bidrag  till  frigan  om  passivbildningarnas 
anvdndning  ock  betydelse  i  nusvenskan;  K.  Warburg,  Litterara  ock  personliga 
uttalanden  av  Jokan  Erik  Rydqvist,  Ur  brev  till  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom;  E.  Wrangel, 
Stafan  Stalledrttng  i  ord  ock  bild;  Fr.  Wulff,  Om  undankillna  ords  bekandling 
i  svensk  sots,  dynamiskt  ock  melodiskt  (In  illustration  of  the  discussion 
the  author  gives  25  pages  of  Swedish  in  phonetic  transcription,  illus¬ 
trating  different  stylistic  levels  of  Swedish,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of 
dialect.  There  are  also  two  pages  of  transcription  showing  the  same  text  in 
different  styles.) 
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In  a  little  volume  of  poetry  by  Perpetuus  alias  (=Fr.  Wulff)  entitled 
Rytmer  och  rim  (Lund,  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1915,  pp.  107,  kr.  3:50)  we  have  a 
collection  from  materials  published  elsewhere  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known 
language  student  and  phonetician.  This  quotation  from  the  preface  may 
interest  our  readers:  “mitte  de  nu  itminstone  vittna  om  den  livslinga  karlek, 
den  lide’sefuUa  ‘  skotsel,  ’  som  agnades  4t  ‘  arans  och  hjaltarnas  ’  nu  misshandlade 
sprik,  i  olika  stilarter,  av  en  gammal  60:talist,  Bostromian  och  Skandinav.” 
Following  upon  a  poem  entitled  Gullbrdst,  we  have  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
rhythm  of  two  of  these  birds;  also  an  attempt  to  represent  the  sounds  as  well 
as  the  rhythm. 

J.  Richter,  Del  svenska  sprikets  hyggnad  (Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  och 
Sbners  forlag,  1915,  pp.  119,  kr.  1,  boards)  is  a  little  text-book  in  Swedish 
grammar  intended  for  Swedish  children.  The  method  of  the  book  is  novel. 
The  author  has  especially  made  an  attempt  to  interest  the  pupil  in  the  subject 
under  study.  In  the  first  27  (introductory)  pages  the  pupil  is  successfully  told 
many  things  which,  though  usually  omitted,  should  arouse  interest  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  (e.g.,  Hur  man  lUr  sig  tala,  Det  svenska  sprdket,  Frammande  sprdk,  Hur 
man  Ovar  sig  i  ett  sprdk,  Vad  kan  man  fd  for  hjdlpmed  att  Idra  sig  sprdkets  hyggnad, 
Sprdkets  stilarter,  Poesi  och  prosa,  Rikssprdk  och  dialekt,  Talsprdk  och  skrift- 
sprdk).  Rather  too  much  space  (8  pages)  is  in  this  account  devoted  to  poetry. 
While  throughout  the  book  the  examples  are  put  before  the  rule,  the  pupil  is 
largely  encouraged  through  reflection  and  analysis  to  find  the  rules  for  himself. 
The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  colloquial  style.  A  few  criticisms  that  could  be 
made  are:  On  p.  54  it  seems  unwise  to  give  den  mannen  as  an  example  of  the 
definite  form  (though  perhaps  less  so  from  their  point  of  view  than  from  ours). 
The  definition  of  bestamd  form  could  also  be  modified.  To  me  it  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  objectionable  to  say  dog  (dodde),  p.  89.  On  p.  89  sdtta  and  gbra  should 
have  been  given  as  irregularities.  On  the  same  page  the  author  says:  “Om/ 
foregir  grundformens  -a,  bortkastas  det  i  vissa  former.”  The  statement 
should  have  made  clear  that  this  is  not  true  of  all  such  verbs  (as  skonja,  folja, 
hblja).  In  the  list  on  p.  90,  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  tvinga.  In  the 
classification  of  the  strong  verbs  into  various  classes  I  can  not  find  any  con¬ 
sistently  employed  principle  though  it  seems  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  different  vowels  in  the  principal  parts.  The  classification  of  tiga 
is  unclear,  unless  the  author  has  in  mind  the  irregular  tegat,  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned;  so  for  giva,  it  seems  that  the  past  plural  should  have  been  indicated. 
The  statement  on  p.  93  “Ibland  nyttjas  presens  i  st.  f.  futurum”  should  be 
modified,  and  at  least  the  word  ofta  should  be  used. 

F.  A.  Dahlgren,  Glossarium  dfver  fordldrade  och  ovanliga  ord  och  talestUt  i 
svenska  sprdket  frdn  och  med  1500-talets  andra  drtionde  (Lund,  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup, 
1914-1916,  pp.  1044,  kr.  15)  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  equipment  in 
the  domain  of  Swedish  lexicography.  For  Swedish  up  to  1526  we  have  the 
great  works  of  Schlyter  and  Soderwall,  and  for  present  day  Swedish  we  have 
had  fair  equipment,  which  is  now  being  replaced  by  Ostergren’s  notable  work, 
Nusvensk  ordbok  (in  process  of  publication;  now  issued  through  branneri). 
Svenska  Akademiens  ordbok,  which  covers  both  the  present  time  and  the  Mo- 
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dem  Swedish  period,  is  still  progressing  very  slowly.  And  so  the  study  of 
the  literature  from  1526  on  has  been  very  difficult,  but  the  gap  is  now  happily 
filled.  The  work  under  discussion  was  edited  for  publication  after  the  author’s 
death  by  Evald  Ljunggren.  It  contains  words  from  the  older  literature  that 
differed  from  the  language  form  considered  modern  by  the  author  (in  some 
cases  no  longer  that  of  the  present  day).  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  dictionary  contains 
about  18,000  articles,  and  about  46,000  citations  from  literature.  Wherever 
there  is  parallel  material,  the  form  of  the  word  in  related  languages  and  dialects, 
and  older  Swedish  is  given. 

The  big  undertaking  Sveriges  r unins krifler,  utgivna  av  Kungl.  Vitterhets 
Historie  och  Antikvitets  Akademien  (i  distribution  hos  Wahlstrom  och  Wid- 
strand,  Stockholm)  has  never  received  mention  in  these  notes.  Of  this  work, 
Olands  runinskrifter,  granskade  och  tolkade  afSven  Soderberg  och  Erik  Brate 
(folio,  pp.  150,  XXXVIII  plates,  and  a  map  of  Oland  in  colors,  kr.  9)  appeared 
during  the  years  1900-1906.  .\n  introduction  gives  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  course  of  runic  study  and  investigations  in  Sweden  (with  particular 
reference  to  Oland),  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  includes  ako  inscriptions  pre¬ 
viously  reproduced  and  described  but  now  lost,  the  method  of  securing  the  like¬ 
nesses  for  this  volume,  and  finally  the  method  of  transliteration  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Under  the  discussion  of  each  inscription  a  bibliography  is  given.  In 
the  text  are  some  illustrations  in  addition  to  the  plates.  An  “  Efterskrift  ”  tells 
us  that,  owing  to  the  death  of  Soderberg  in  1901,  Brate  took  charge  of  the  pub- 
Ikhing  and  largely  also  of  the  interpretation  beginning  with  page  89.  A  “TiU- 
kgg”  gives  divergent  opinions  on  various  matters,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Karlevi  stone,  containing  especially  the  views  of  Bugge  and  Wimmer. 
The  work  concludes  with  a  glossary  of  common  and  proper  names.  During 
1911-1915  appeared  two  numbers  of  OstergoUands  runinskrifter  under  the  con¬ 
tinued  editing  of  Erik  Brate  (pp.  184,  LXVI  plates,  kr.  5  and  5).  The  absence 
of  a  glossary  and  of  a  table  of  contents  no  doubt  indicates  that  a  third  number 
will  complete  the  volume  on  Ostergotland. 

Attention  is  called  to  John-Elis  Hogberg’s  Melriska  studier  i  forngermansk 
alliterations poesi  (Lund,  Hikan  Ohlssons  boktryckeri,  1915,  pp.  31,  kr.  1:50) 
based  chiefly  on  a  study  of  Heliand,  Beowidf,  and  Andreas.  The  booklet  deak 
with  “A)  Om  stegrad  vokalalliteration”  and  “B)  Om  stegrad  konsonantkk 
alliteration.  ” 

From  K.  Rob.  V.  Wikman  of  Vasa,  Finland,  there  have  been  received 
several  reprints  dealing  with  the  subject  of  folklore,  one  on  Tahu-  och  orenlig- 
hetsbegrepp  i  nordgermansk  folktro  om  konen  (from  Folkloristiska  ock  etnografiska 
studier,  II)  and  two  reprints  from  Hembygden,  Magiska  bindebruk  (1912),  deal¬ 
ing  largely  with  the  binding  of  nacken,  and  Byxorna,  kjolen  och  forklOdet  (1915), 
touching  on  the  general  subject  treated  in  the  rai«-article. 

In  Monatshefte  fur  deulsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik  for  January  (1917), 
Paul  Grumman  in  an  article  entitled  Cultural  Movements  in  Germanic  Mythology 
concludes  that  “the  history  of  Germanic  mythology'  adds  a  substantial  proof 
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to  the  theory  that  the  Indo-Europeans  originally  inhabited  the  territory  south 
of  the  Baltic.  ”  After  the  subtraction  of  cults  due  to  foreign  influence  (Tins, 
Donar,  Wotan,  Freyr,  Baldr),  he  finds  Germanic  mythology  a  very  primitive 
demonology.  The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Germanic  system,  and  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  primitive  condition,  seems  to  Grumman  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  the  people  who  possessed  this  system  could  not  have  wandered 
far  from  their  original  home,  that  is,  from  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
The  author  begins  the  article  by  pointing  out  that  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  Lithuanian  language  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  that  their  present  home  is 
(generally  speaking)  the  I.-E.  home  (they  accordingly  have  not  migrated). 
Assuming  that  primitiveness  of  this  kind  shoiJd  hold  also  for  the  religion  of 
the  peoples,  Grumman  applies  the  test  of  religious  primitiveness  to  the  Ger¬ 
manic  family,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Germanic  family,  from 
ancient  days  the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  Lithuanians,  has  changed  more  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  I.-E.  family. 

J.  Charpenti  er,  De  indoeuropeiska  sprdken  (Askerbergs  popularveten- 
skapliga  bibliotek,  6-7,  Uppsala,  F.  C.  Askerbergs  bokforlagsaktiebolag,  1915, 
pp.  253,  kr.  3:60,  bound)  gives  in  popular  form  an  accoimt  of  the  I.-E.  lan¬ 
guages.  As  the  author  is  a  Sanskritist,  we  are  not  entirely  surprised  to  find 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  (pp.  32-174)  dealing  with  Indo-Iranian  languages. 
This  emphasis,  he  states  in  the  preface,  is  due  to  the  fact  that — except  for 
accounts  in  Nordisk  familjebok — there  has  previously  been  no  presentation  of 
this  subject  in  the  Swedish  language.  The  introductory  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  what  is  meant  by  “I.-E.,”  the  development  of  the  study  of  the 
comparative  philology  of  these  languages,  and  a  discussion  of  their  home  just 
preceding  their  separation,  and  their  probable  movements  after  leaving  it, 
where  the  author  follows  the  opinion  of  those  who  localize  them  in  Northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Southern  Sweden,  that  is,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Finally  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Dane  H.  Moller’s  attempt  to  link  I.-E.  and 
Semitic.  The  author  divides  the  I.-E.  languages  into  Asiatic  and  Europtean 
languages  rather  than  into  centum  and  satem  languages,  partly  because  of  the 
recently  discovered  language  of  the  Tochari  in  Central  Asia  (Asiatic,  though 
centum).  The  presentation  throughout  is  clear  and  intelligible. 

A  most  welcome  addition  to  American  books  on  things  Swedish  is  John 
A.  Gade’s  Charles  the  Twelfth  King  of  Sweden  (Boston,  Houghton  MiflSin 
Company,  1916,  pp.  VI  and  371,  $3).  The  work  purports  to  be  “translated 
from  the  manuscript  of  Carl  Gustafson  Klingspor.”  Reviewers,  while  not 
blind  to  the  advantage  for  the  general  reader  to  have  the  book  “read  like  a 
novel”  (and  so  it  does)  as  compared  with  an  impersonal  uncolored  historical 
account,  have  made  comments  of  various  kinds  about  the  fact  that  the  author 
does  not  state  that  the  alleged  original  is  fictitious.  Personally  I  do  not  think 
the  general  reader  will  be  any  the  worse  off  for  believing  in  the  pleasant  Kling- 
spor’s  genuineness.  And  Gade,  in  his  successful  attempt  to  serve  both  the 
reader  and  the  subject,  would  in  any  case  sustain  the  greater  loss,  having  then 
to  rank  only  as  the  translator  of  another’s  work.  One  recent  reviewer  has 
said:  “It  is  a  pity  that  when  there  was  no  intention  of  leading  people  astray 
no  mention  should  have  been  made  in  the  title  or  preface  of  the  true  nature 
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of  the  work.”  To  me  it  seems  that  the  author  has  done  his  best  to  inform 
the  critical  reader  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a  graceful  way — in  a  way  not 
entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Such  a  reader — and  even  the 
general  reader — upon  seeing  the  concluding  line  of  the  preface,  “  My  mother 
knows  Colonel  Klingspor  as  well  as  I  do”  would  indeed,  if  he  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  think  the  writer  guilty  of  a  gross  irrelevancy. 
The  book  is  scholarly,  and  the  story  is  told  in  a  fascinating  way.  The  volume 
is  elegantly  gotten  up  and  abundantly  and  well  illustrated.  There  is  an  index 
as  well  as  a  bibliography. 

A  notable  work,  and  one  that  every  teacher  of  Swedish  and  every  school 
library  must  p)ossess  is  Carl  Grimberg’s  Svenska  folkets  underbara  oden  (Stock¬ 
holm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Soners  forlag,  Vol.  I,  1916,  pp.  632,  kr.  3:25;  Vol.  II, 
1914,  pp.  568,  kr.  1:75;  Vol.  Ill,  1915,  pp.  575,  kr.  2).  Of  the  seven  volumes 
that  the  work  when  completed  will  be  composed  of,  only  these  three  have  as 
yet  appeared.  According  to  the  publisher’s  announcement  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  will  be  about  4,000,  with  about  1,000  illustrations,  and  the  total 
price,  kr.  12:50.  The  first  volume  deals  at  length  with  the  period  preceding 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  devoting  to  it  about  250  pages,  and  taking 
the  reader  from  the  Glacial  Period,  through  the  various  ages,  and  through 
the  Viking  days,  with  much  account  especially  of  Icelandic  literature  and  with 
free  use  of  this  to  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Swedes  of  those  early  days. 
Besides  dealing  with  “Forntiden,  ”  this  volume  also  covers  “  Medeltiden,  ” 
and  closes  with  a  long  chapter  on  “Svenskt  allmogeliv  mot  medeltidens  slut” 
and  a  briefer  one  on  the  life  at  that  time  of  the  Lap>s  to  the  north.  Vol.  II 
treats  of  “Aldre  vasatiden,”  through  Karl  IX,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
“Svenskt  folkliv  p4  1500-talet.”  Vol.  Ill  deals  with  “Gustav  II  Adolfs, 
Kristinas  och  Karl  X  Gustavs  tid.”  Here,  too,  in  a  chapter  entitled  “Hur 
v4rt  folk  fick  krafter  att  bara  de  tunga  krigsbordorna,  ”  we  have  a  long  account 
of  the  life  of  the  people  during  this  time.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter 
on  “Tvenne  skaldeoden”  (Stiemhielm  and  Lucidor).  This  work  is  written 
by  an  eminent  historian  and  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  both 
highly  interesting  and  scientifically  reliable  reading.  It  embraces  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  most  detailed  account  of  many  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Swedish  people; 
this  makes  the  work,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  history  of  a  people  rather  than  of 
its  kings  and  statesmen.  The  work  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  ever  issued  from  a  Swedish  publishing  house. 

A  book  that  can  be  recommended  as  entertaining  reading  on  Scandinavia 
in  the  English  language  is  Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams’  Cousin  Hunting  in 
Scandinavia  (Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger,  1916,  pp.  242,  $2).  It  deals  with 
Denmark,  Bornholm,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  it  is  composed  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  “Cynthia.”  A  few  criticisms  may  not  be  out  of  place.  One  gets 
a  rather  one-sided  impression  of  Nordiska  Museet  in  Stockholm  (p.  118,  f.), 
when  the  author  describes  it  as  “filled  with  Northern  antiquities  of  all  sorts, 
including  a  tremendous  amount  of  royal  ‘old  clothes’ — military  uniforms, 
coronation  robes  and  the  like.  ”  In  the  very  brief  space  devoted  to  this  great 
institution,  no  other  kind  of  antiquities  is  mentioned  by  name.  I  cannot  agree 
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with  the  statement:  “This  love  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  combined  with 
their  excellent  in-door  gymnastic  system,  their  cleanly,  temperate  habits, 
and  their  cheerful  dispositions,  have  made  the  Swedes  the  longest-lived  jieo- 
ples  in  Europe”  (p.  114).  This  shows  utter  failure  to  understand  and  get 
into  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation;  or  can  it  be  that  it  was  intended 
as  humor? — but  even  if  the  opposites  are  meant,  one  or  two  characteristics 
would  have  to  be  changed.  And  again  (p.  151):  “Even  if  they  had  not  worn 
their  national  costumes,  I  should  have  picked  them  out.  For  what  do  you 
suppose  they  were  doing?  Taking  snuff! — at  least,  the  men  were.  While 
the  great  progressive  majority  of  the  Christian  world  is  firmly  established  in  the 
cigarette  habit,  those  poky  Dalecarlians  are  still  lingering  in  the  snuff  stage!” 
Of  Stockholm  she  gives  the  reader  somehow  the  impression  that  it  is  a  city  of 
canals.  Only  two  universities  are  mentioned  (83);  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
similar  institutions  in  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm.  The  Finn  story  of  the  Lund 
Cathedral  is  spoiled  for  the  reader,  who  would  fain  be  credulous,  by  the  author’s: 
“He  that  hath  credulity  to  believe,  let  him  believe.”  And  that  is  the  spirit 
of  much  of  the  really  abundant  humor  of  the  book.  But  withal  the  book 
makes  good  reading,  and  it  gives  a  lively  picture  filled  with  many  interesting 
details.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  an  index. 

The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for  October  (1916) 
contains  among  other  matters  an  account  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Seventieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  Henry  County,  Illinois. 
Included  is  the  main  address  of  the  occasion,  delivered  by  Henry  S.  Henschen, 
and  extracts  from  the  addresses  of  P.  J.  Stoneberg  and  Congressman  E.  J. 
King.  Finally  there  is  an  account  of  the  “Relics  at  the  Colony  Church.” 

The  Minnesota  History  Bulletin  for  February,  1917,  publishes  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Wilson,  a  lawj-er  of  Roches.er,  Minn.,  on  the  Kensington  Rune- 
stone.  The  author  gives  good  grounds  for  his  agreement  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  stone  is  a  forgery,  thinking  that  some  stonecutter  of  St.  Cloud 
or  Ortonville  has  prepared  it  and  planted  a  tree  over  it.  The  writer  evidently 
does  not  know  that  runes  have  until  very  recently  been  known  among  the 
people  in  parts  of  Sweden.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  (who  knows?)  right  in  attrib¬ 
uting  the  runestone  to  a  stonecutter,  but  on  the  other  he  is  wrong  when,  as 
an  argument  against  the  theory  that  early  explorers  prepared  the  stone,  he 
says:  “for  more  than  two  hundred  years  prior  to  1362  runic  letters  had  gone 
out  of  common  use.” 

Books  that  have  been  received,  but  which  have  not  been  noted  above,  are 
(all  from  Albert  Bonniers  forlag,  Stockholm): 

K.  G.  Ossiannilsson,  Prastens  barn,  Roman,  1916,  pp.  368,  kr.  5:25. 

Hans  Larsson,  Hemmabyarna,  Vdrldsbetraktelser  i  femton  kapitd,  Andra  upp- 
lagan,  1916,  pp.  315,  kr.  4:75. 

Robert  Larsson,  Arftlighet,  Populdrbiologiska  uppsatser,  Popularvetenskapliga 
avhandlingar,  42,  1916,  pp.  141,  kr.  2:25.  The  first  two  chapters  deal 
with  American  conditions:  the  first,  with  the  melting  pot  question  from 
a  biological  point  of  view;  the  second,  with  the  negro-mixture  problem. 

A.  Louis  Eluquist. 
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THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  4  and 
5,  1917.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Folwell  Hall,  Room  206. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  4,  2:00  p.  if. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  introduced  Professor  Gisle  Bothne  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Prof.  Bothne  delivered  an  address  of  welcome, 
calling  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  Scandinavian  element  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  Minnesota,  and  emphasizing  the  imptortance  of  Scandinavian 
studies  in  the  state  mentioned. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Kierkegaard’s  In  Vino  Veritas.  By  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  (15  minutes).  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors 
Julius  E.  Olson  and  Gisle  Bothne. 

2.  Vidga  in  Scandinavian  Hero  Legend.  By  Dr.  Henning  Larsen  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  (20  minutes'  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  L.  M. 
Hollander  and  Professor  Gisle  Bothne. 

3.  The  Hiatus  between  the  Dramatic  Poems  and  the  Social  Dramas  in 
Ibsen’s  Authorship.  By  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  (20  minutes).  Discussion  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander  and  ProfessorGisle 
Bothne. 

4.  Bjomson’s  Maria  Stuart  i  Skotland.  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  (20  minutes).  Discussion  by  Professors  Julius  Er 
Olson  and  Drs.  Henning  Larsen  and  L.  M.  Hollander. 

Thereupon  the  chairman  appointed  the  following  committees:  (1)  To 
audit  the  treasurer’s  report,  Dr.  Henning  Larsen  and  Miss  Ebba  M.  Norman. 
(2)  To  nominate  oflScers,  Professors  A.  M.  Sturtevant  and  Julius  E.  Olson  and 
Miss  Maren  Michelet.  (3)  To  present  resolutions.  Professors  Joseph  Alexis 
and  A.  Louis  Elmquist. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  is  now  840. 

There  were  forty-two  present  at  this  session. 

At  6:00  o’clock  the  Society  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  at  Shevlin  Hall, 
which  was  attended  by  sixty-five  persons. 

At  8:15  o’clock  a  complimentary  concert  was  given  in  the  Engineering 
Auditorium  by  the  Arpi  Male  Chorus  and  the  Norwegian  Glee  Club.  Swedish 
students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  gave  an  exhibition  of  folk  dancing. 
The  concert  was  attended  by  an  audience  of  three  hundred. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  5,  9:00  a.  m. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  resumed: 

5.  Library  Aid  in  the  Study  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages.  By  Miss 
Emma  Nilsson  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library.  (30  minutes).  Discussion, 
by  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg, 
Mr.  O.  E.  Abrahamson,  Miss  Elsie  Barquist,  Miss  Ebba  Norman,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Louis  Elmquist. 
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6.  Report  on  a  Questionnaire  to  Teachers  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages 
in  the  High  Schools.  By  Miss  Maren  Michelet  of  the  South  High  School, 
Minneapolis.  Discussion  by  Professors  Axel  E.  Vestling  and  J.  Jdrgen  Thomp¬ 
son,  Drs.  L.  M.  Hollander  and  Henning  Larsen,  Professors  A.  A.  Stomberg, 
A.  Louis  Elmquist,  and  Joseph  Alexis,  Mr.  Victor  L.  Erickson,  Professor 
Julius  E.  Olson,  Miss  Dikka  Reque,  Miss  Inga  M.  Bredesen  and  Professor  G. 
R.  Vowles. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Secretary  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Editor,  who  was  absent  from  the  meeting,  is  herewith 
printed.  (It  may  be  said  that  through  neglect  of  the  desk  clerk  at  the  hotel 
this  report  was  not  given  to  the  addresee,  and  hence  not  read). 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study: 

As  I  am  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  annual  meeting  this  year,  more  to 
my  regret  than  I  can  express,  I  shall  have  to  defer  the  somewhat  detailed 
report  of  the  past  six  year’s  work  and  plans  for  the  future  that  I  had  hoped  to 
submit.  One  or  two  matters,  however,  I  feel  I  must  communicate.  Last 
year,  at  the  meeting  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Executive  Coimdl 
authorized  the  editors  to  canvass  opinions  with  reference  to  change  of  name  of 
the  journal.  Ten  titles  were  suggested,  several  of  them  with  one  vote  only. 
The  title  “Scandinavian  Studies”  was  decidedly  most  in  favor.  This  title, 
it  was  thought,  is  appropriate  and  it  is  clear  and  short;  also  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  would  retain  two  words  out  of  the  name  of  the  Society  and  out  of  the 
former  title  of  the  publications,  substituting  the  plural  for  the  singular  and 
abstract.  As  the  Notes  have  in  the  past  been  a  rather  prominent  feature 
of  the  Publications  and  one  that  has  found  much  favor  the  editor  suggested, 
finaUy,  the  following  title:  “SCANDINAVIAN  STUDIES  and  Notes,”  the 
words  “and  Notes”  to  stand  in  somewhat  smaller  type  under  the  main  title, 
as  on  the  current  number  The  Editor,  the  Associate  Editor,  with  the  President 
and  the  Vice-president  of  the  Society,  then  held  a  session  at  Chicago,  Friday, 
Dec.,  28,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  and  I  proposed  the  above  title,  which  was  imanimously  accepted. 

I  may  also  add  now  that  with  the  current  number  we  start  out  as  a  quar¬ 
terly,  the  smaller  number  to  be  the  summer  issue,  and  for  the  whole  year  ap¬ 
proximately  320  pages,  as  was  urged  at  last  year’s  meeting.  Finally  attention 
is  called  to  the  PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION,  Bulletin  I,  beginning  in  this 
issue.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Society  if  this  title  is  satisfactory.  As  to  the  size  of 
the  Bulletin  various  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us,  ranging  from  8  pages 
in  each  issue  to  24  or  more  pages  in  each.  The  present  plan  of  the  Editor  con¬ 
templates  about  16  pages  for  each  number,  if  suitable  material  can  be  gotten; 
that  would  be  about,  say  70  pages  during  the  year.  Is  this  satisfactory? 
Is  it  enought  to  suit  those  most  concerned?  Or  should  we  aim  to  get  up  about 
20  pages  of  material  for  each  number?  Will  the  meeting  please  express  its 
wishes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geosge  T.  Flom 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  and  accepted  wtih 
the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  thereupon  reported  as  follows: 

For  President,  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

For  Vice-President,  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

For  Editor  of  Publications,  Professor  George  T.  Flom  of  the  University 
of  lUinob. 

For  Associate-Editor,  Professor  A.  Louis  Elmquist  of  Northwestern 
University. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

For  Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet  of  the  South  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

As  District  Secretaries: 

1.  Central  District,  Professor  J.  A.  Holvik  of  Waldorf  College  (Forest 
City,  Iowa). 

2.  Northern  District,  Professor  G.  R.  Vowles  of  Fargo  College  (Fargo, 
N.  D.). 

3.  Eastern  District,  Dr.  Hallddr  Hermannsson  of  Cornell  University. 

4.  Western  District,  Professor  R.  Bogstad  of  Columbia  College  (Everett, 
Wash.). 

As  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years: 

1.  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Professor  Gisle  Bothne  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

These  nominees  were  elected. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  salary  be  $300. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Editor  of  Publications,  the  Associate-Editor  spoke 
briefly  of  the  general  plans  for  future  work.  It  b  intended  that  pedagogical 
matters  shall  be  included  in  a  special  section  in  each  number  of  the  publica- 

ti(MlS. 

The  Advisory  Council  was  directed  to  take  action  regarding  the  disposition 
of  pedagogical  materials  in  the  publication. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  given  authority, 
at  hb  dbcretion,  to  drop  from  the  roll  such  members  as  have  not  fulfilled  their 
obligations  to  the  Society  for  a  space  of  two  years. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the  following  resolution:  The  So¬ 
ciety  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Twin  City  Scandinavian  Teachers’ 
Association  for  the  cordbl  welcome  extended  to  the  Society,  to  the  Arpi  Male 
Chorus,  the  Nbrwegian  Glee  Club,  University  of  Minnesota  students,  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Wallerstedt,  for  good  entertainment,  to  the  Odin  Club  for  its  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  use  of  its  buildings. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Professor  Chester  N.  Gould 
through  Miss  Maren  Michelet:  Whereas  Almighty  God  has  pleased  to  call 
Olaus  Jensen  Breda  to  rest,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Scandinavian  Study  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  the  scene  of  hb 
labor  while  in  thb  country  that  in  hb  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the  founders  of 
Scandinavian  study  in  America,  and  a  man  who  was  dear  to  us  by  reason  of  hb 
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uprightness  and  the  dignity  of  his  manhood.  Be  it  further  directed  that  the  sec¬ 
retary  be  instructed  to  spread  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and  forward 
a  copy  to  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

There  were  forty -one  persons  present  at  this  session. 

The  Society  adjourned  at  noon. 

At  12:30  the  Society  was  the  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Odin  Club. 
The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  short  program.  Mr.  R.  A.  Jacobson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Odin  Club,  welcomed  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study  and  the  Twin  Citv  Scandinavian  Teachers’  Association 
as  guests  of  the  Club.  Mr.  C.  Arthir  Carlson,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
toastmaster,  called  on  the  following  for  talks:  Dr.  L.  M.  Hollander,  Prof. 
Axel  E.  Vestling,  Prof.  Joseph  Alexis,  Miss  Ebba  Norman,  Prof.  A.  A.  Stom- 
bere.  Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson,  Mr.  E.  Paul  Wretlind  and  Dr.  Knut  Hoegh. 

There  were  thirty-one  present  at  the  dinner. 


Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 
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MEMBERS 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


For  Iceland, 

Prof.  Dr.  Finnur  J6nsson 

For  Norway, 

Prof.  Dr.  Magnus  Olsen 

For  Sweden, 

jProf.  Dr.  Axel  Kock 

iProf.  Dr.  Adolf  Noreen 

For  Finland, 

Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Pipping 

For  Belgium, 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Logeman 

For  England, 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  P.  Ker 

For  Germany, 

Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Gering 

For  Holland, 

Prof.  Dr.  B.  Sijmons 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Prof.  Hermann  CoUitz,  Md.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Putnam,  Mass. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS 
ARKANSAS 

Supt.  W.  L.  Skaggs 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  E.  O.  Lindblom 
Mr.  H.  E.  Linden 
Consul  Henry  Limd 
Rev.  C.  O.  Lundquist 
Rev.  M.  A.  Odell 
Prof.  Clarence  Paschall 
Dr.  Torsten  Petersson 
Mr.  James  A.  Sorensen 
Consul  Nils  Voll 
Dr.  F.  Westerberg 
Prof.  F.  W.  Woll 
A.  Youngholm 

COLORADO 

Mr.  G.  A.  Alenius  Prof.  Martha  L.  Crook 

Mr.  Viggo  E.  Baerresen  Miss  G.  Louise  Flaa 

Prof.  Grace  F.  van  Sweringen  Baur  Mr.  Lars  P.  Nelson 
Mr.  William  Frederic  Baur  Mr.  L.  A.  Norland 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Bundsen  Mr.  N.  T.  Schedin 

Miss  Marie  Sorenson 


Mr.  J.  O.  Blichfeldt 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Brodeur 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Christensen 
Dr.  N.  Andrew  Cleven 
Mr.  Sturla  Einarsson 
Mrs.  Emma  Shogren  Farman 
Mr.  Olaf  Halvorson 
Mr.  Harvey  L.  Hansen 
Rev.  E.  H.  Rarlson 
Dr.  C.  P.  Kjaerbye 
Mr.  Anthony  Lind 

Mr. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Dr.  A.  B.  Benson 
Prof.  HoUon  A.  Farr 
Mr.  Axel  Fredenholm 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Harstrom 
Supt.  Chas.  H.  Johnson 
Mr.  E.  Gustav  Johnson 
Mr.  J.  E.  Klingberg 

DELAWARE 
Mr.  H.  V.  Berg 


Rev.  C.  A.  Lindevall 
Mr.  J.  O.  Lindstrom 
Miss  Anna  M.  Monrad 
Rev.  Carl  H.  Nelson 
Prof.  Arthur  H.  Palmer 
Mr.  Carl  Ringius 
Rev.  H.  Luther  Wilson 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  Olaf  Andersen 

Rev.  F.  N.  Anderson 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Andreen 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton 

Mr.  Juul  Dieserud 

His  Excellency  W.  A.  F.  Ekengren 


Mr.  H.  W.  Foght 

Mr.  Torstein  Jahr 

Mr.  C.  O.  Lobeck,  M.  C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  N.  Sartz 

Mr.  Samuel  Shellabarger 

Mr.  Thorvald  Solberg 


FLORIDA 
Prof.  Erik  S.  Palmer 


GEORGIA 
Mr.  A.  U.  Gude 

IDAHO 

Prof.  Jacob  E.  Boethius  Prof.  Joseph  E.  Lonnquist 

Mr.  L.  W.  Peterson 


ILLINOIS 


Rev.  L.  G.  Abrahamson 
Mr.  C.  Martin  Alsager 
Mr.  A.  E.  Andersen 
Mr.  O.  E.  Andersen 
Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson 
Mr.  Edgar  Anderson 
Mr.  Herman  Anderson 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Anderson 
President  Gustav  Andreen 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Andreen 
Mr.  Carl  Antonsen 
Mr.  Oliver  Aspegren 
Dr.  P.  Bassoe 
Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay 
Mr.  Thor  J.  Beck 
Rev.  J.  A.  Benander 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Benson 


Mr.  John  Benson 
Dr.  O.  H.  Berg 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Bergman 
Prof.  J.  Victor  Bergquist 
Mr.  Sidney  T.  Bjertnes 
Miss  Anna  E.  Bjflrklund 
Mr.  Benjamin  Blessum 
Prof.  Leonard  Bloomfield 
Mr.  Jakob  Bonggren 
Dr.  A.  T.  Boyesen 
Prof.  William  Frank  Bryan 
Prof.  Anton  J.  Carlson 
Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton 
Miss  May  E.  Cederholm 
Dr.  John  A.  Christenson 
Dr.  Carl  Christoff 
Dr.  C.  J.  Christopher 


Judge  Axel  Chytraeus 
Rev.  Thurston  Clafford 
Dr.  Peter  C.  Clemensen 
Prof.  George  Oliver  Curme 
Prof.  Starr  W.  Cutting 
Dr.  Svenning  Dahl 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dahlstrom 
Dr.  N.  H.  Debel 
Prof.  Daniel  K.  Dodge 
Mr.  Harry  Eckland 
Mr.  M.  P.  Eden 
Prof.  Georg  Edward 
Rev.  Waldo  Ekeberg 
Prof.  A.  Louis  Elmquist 
Mr.  Maitin  J.  Engberg 
Mr.  Edwin  Erickson 
Mr.  Ernst  A.  Erickson  • 
Mr.  Thor  H.  Erickson 
Mr.  Otto  C.  Ericson 
Miss  Clara  Erikson 
Rev.  J.  Alfr.  Erikson 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Erland 
Consul  Bent  Falkenstjeme 
Prof.  George  T.  Flom 
Mr.  A.  Franck-Philipson 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Franz£n 
Mr.  Otto  E.  Friedlund 
Mr.  I.  K.  Friedman 
Miss  Agnes  V.  From6n 
Mr.  Joachim  G.  Gjaver 
Mr.  Oscar  Godean 
Prof.  Julius  Goebel 
Mr.  C.  J.  Golee 
Prof.  Chester  N.  Gould 
Mr.  Frank  Granquist 
Mr.  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad 
Mr.  John  E.  Gronley 
Mr.  A.  R.  Grosstephan 
Mr.  Gustaf  Hallbom 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Hansen 
Prof.  Haldor  Hanson 
Mr.  Henry  Hanson 
Librarian  J.  C.  M.  Hanson 
Consul  Oscar  H.^Haugan 
Miss  Addlej^Hedeen 
Prof.  Olof  Hedeen 


Dr.  Max  Henius 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Henschen 
Prof.  John  E.  Hillberg 
Mr.  Charles  Hjerpe 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hogland 
Dr.  A.  Holmboe 
Dr.  Bayard  Holmes 
Rev.  O.  V.  Holmgrain 
Mr.  John  P.  Hovland 
Mr.  Grant  Hultberg 
Mr.  Emy  Hultgren 
Mr.  Andrew  Hummeland 
Rev.  Samuel  Hogander 
Mr.  Jens  Jensen 
Prof.  R.  A.  Jemberg 
Mr.  P.  S.  Jessen 
Mr.  Alex  J.  Johnson 
Mr.  George  E.  Q.  Johnson 
Mr.  Halldor  Johnson 
Miss  Mary  Johnson 
Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson 
Miss  Bertha  J.  Kallum 
Prof.  Andrew  Kempe 
Rev.  Carl  Kraft 
Miss  Helga  N.  Kruger 
Mr.  Charles  Lagerquist 
Prof.  W.  E.  Lagerquist 
Mr.  Olof  Larsell 
Mr.  W.  F.  Larsen 
Prof.  Laurence  M.  Larson 
Prof.  O.  E.  Lessing 
Mr.  V.  N.  Liljegren 
Mr.  Arthur  Lind 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lindau 
Rev.  Harry  Lindblom 
Mr.  Oliver  A.  Linder 
Rev.  C.  A.  Lindvall 
Mr.  L.  H.  Lunrg  , 

Mr.  B.  Lundber 

Dean  Peter  Chistian  Lutkin 

Dr.  Adolph  M.  Magnus 

Prof.  Jules  Matzson 

Dr.  Nels  C.  Murig 

Mr.  Harvey  B.  Melinitchell 

Rev.  John  A.  Mlodstad 
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Rev.  N.  Oscar  Montan 
Mr.  John  O.  Nelson 
Mr.  L.  M.  Nelson 
Mr.  N.  Nelson 
Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson 
Mr.  John  Nilson 
Miss  Anna  M.  Nilsson 
Mr.  Jetlee  B.  Nordhem 
Dr.  H.  W.  Nordmeyer 
Mr.  Arvid  Nyholm 
Mr.  John  W.  Ogren 
Rev.  C.  M.  Olander 
Mr.  Ernst  W.  Olson 
Prof.  H.  O.  Olson 
Miss  Mabel  W.  Olson 
Mr.  Oliver  B.  Opsahl 
Mr.  Birger  Osland 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Palm 
Mr.  Wm.  Morton  Payne 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pedersen 
Mr.  J.  A.  Peehl 
Mr.  August  P.  Peterson 
Mr.  C.  S.  Peterson 
Mr.  H.  C.  Peterson 
Miss  Hildur  E.  Peterson 
Miss  Olivia  Peterson 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pettersen 
Mrs.  Jennie  Nilsson  Phelps 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Pihlfeldt 
Rev.  C.  A.  Poison 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Rambo 
Mr.  H.  P.  Rasmussen 
Dr.  Ingeborg  Rasmussen 
Mr.  August  Rhodin 
Prof.  Fridolf  Risberg 


Rev.  Ulrik  Ronnquist 
Mr.  M.  P.  Rosendahl 
Mr.  Otto  G.  Ryden 
Rev.  Oscar  G.  Sandberg 
Mr.  C.  E.  Schlytem 
Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt 
Mr.  Anders  Sch5n 
Mrs.  Chas.  O.  Sethness 
Mr.  P.  Gordon  Silas 
Mr.  Eric  Sjostrand 
Mr.  John  J.  Sonsteby 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Stoneberg 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Stromberg 
Mr.  Carl  O.  Simdstrdm 
Mr.  Nels  Swanson 
Mr.  Einar  Sbderwall 
Mr.  Nils  Temte 
Miss  Ethel  J.  Theilgaard 
Rev.  C.  E.  Tiller 
Mr.  George  A.  Torrison 
Judge  0.  M.  Torrison 
Dr.  Nils  Tuveson 
Dr.  George  E.  Ulvestad 
Mr.  John  S.  Unger 
Dr.  M.  A.  Unseth 
Dr.  J.  L.  Urheim 
Dr.  O.  J.  Urheim 
Mr.  Johan  Waage 
Dr.  Gustaf  E.  Wahlin 
President  C.  G.  Wallenius 
Dr.  Axel  Werelius 
Dr.  H.  M.  W’estergaard 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Williams 
Miss  Augusta  L.  Wines 
Mr.  F.  Winholt 
Rev.  Axel  B.  Ost 


INDIANA 

Prof.  Guido  H.  Stempel  Miss  Rosalie  Ullman 

Prof.  Jacob  Westlund 


Mrs.  C.  R.  Aumer 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bakke 
Rev.  O.  A.  Berge 
Prof.  Fletcher  Briggs 


IOWA 

Miss  Edith  A.  Cling 
Mrs.  Amalia  Covey 
Mr.  Hans  H.  Dalaker 
Rev.  I.  Gertsen 
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Rev.  Joh.  Granskou 
Prof.  R.  M.  HaU 
Mr.  Charles  Hallberg 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hanson 
Prof.  H.  S.  HiUeboe 
Rev.  K.  M.  Holmberg 
Rev.  J.  A.  Holmen 
Prof.  J.  A.  Holvik 
Prof.  Brynjolf  J.  Hovde 
Rev.  Carl  P.  Hojbjerg 
Miss  Clara  Jacobson 
Rev.  C.  C.  A.  Jensen 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jensen 
Dr.  Wm.  Jepson 
Mr.  Einar  Josephsen 
Rev.  J.  Walton  Kempe 
Prof.  Henning  Larson 
Dr.  Ingebrigt  Lillehei 
Rev.  Victor  A.  Lindeblad 
Rev.  O.  J.  Lundberg 
Mr.  Hans  Madsen 
Mrs.  Nicolena  Madson 
Miss  Kjaerstine  Mathiesen 

Mr.  Glendon  All  vine 
Dr.  C.  J.  E.  Haterius 
Mr.  E.  Marion  Johnson 
Miss  Marie  Landen 
Miss  Anna  M.  Learned 
Rev.  J.  E.  Liljedahl 
Mr.  George  H.  Lindstrom 
Rev.  Hilding  Myreen 
Mr.  Harley  A.  Nelson 
Miss  Naomi  O.  Nelson 
Mr.  Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad 


Mr.  J.  A.  Nelson 
Hon.  O.  M.  Oleson 
Miss  Anna  Margrethe  Olsen 
Prof.  Oscar  L.  Olson 
Rev.  Oscar  N.  Olson 
Prof.  Alfred  J.  Pearson 
Mr.  E.  K.  Putnam 
Miss  Maja  Sabelstrom 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sanden 
Dean  Carl  E.  Seashore 
Rev.  J.  Skagen 
Rev.  G.  Smedal 
Dr.  Arthur  Solvsberg 
Rev.  H.  C.  Strandskov 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Strangeland 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Sveeggen 
Consul  G.  N.  Swan 
Dr.  J.  E.  Swanson 
Prof.  T.  E.  Thompson 
Prof.  O.  A.  Tingelstad 
Mr.  L.  J.  Tjemagel 
Rev.  L.  O.  Wigdahl 
Consul  Joh.  B.  Wist 


KANSAS 

Prof.  P.  H.  Pearson 
Prof.  Gustav  A.  Peterson 
President  Ernst  F.  Pihlblad 
Dr.  John  C.  Rudolph 
Prof.  Birger  Sandzen 
Prof.  Albert  M.  Sturtevant 
Mr.  Eric  H.  Swenson 
Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson 
Miss  Edla  C.  Wahlin 
Miss  Vendla  Wahlin 
Mr.  Carl  Johan  Wilhelmsen 


KENTUCKY 
Mrs.  Anna  Emberg 
MAINE 

Miss  Ruth  Bache-Wiig  Rev.  Andr.  Bersagel 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  Carl  A.  V.  Carlsson  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken 

Consul  Holger  A.  Koppel  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Shefloe 

Mr.  Emanuel  Wad 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  Edward  Adell 

Mr.  Julius  Moritzen 

Miss  Mabel  A.  C.  Anderson 

Dr.  J.  G.  Perman 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely 

Dr.  Hugo  Peterson 

Rev.  J.  A.  Broden 

Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson 

Rev.  C.  William  Carlson 

Consul  Birger  G.  A.  Rosentwist 

Miss  Linda  A.  Ekman 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Schofield 

Mr.  Ruben  Heidenblad 

Prof.  Jasper  J.  Stahl 

Prof.  William  Hovgaard 

Rev.  John  S)^rensen 

Prof.  H.  C.  von  Jagemann 

Mr.  Axel  Johan  Uppvall 

Mr.  Waldemar  Lindgren 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Walcott 

Mme.  Axeline  de  Berg  Lofgren 

Prof.  John  A.  Walz 

Prof.  Otto  Manthey-Zom 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Whitmore 

Prof.  Joseph  Wiehr 

MICHIGAN 

Dr.  C.  J.  Bloom 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Lundgren 

Prof.  Ewald  C.  Boucke 

Rev.  C.  J.  Silfversten 

Mr.  George  L.  Christensen 

Rev.  August  P.  SHter 

Mr.  J.  C.  Christensen 

Rev.  B.  E.  Walters 

Mr.  Andreas  Wittrup 

MINNESOTA 

Prof.  J.  A.  Aasgaard 

Mr.  Bjorn  B.  Gislason 

Miss  Jennie  Aberg 

Mr.  Anton  Gravesen 

Mr.  0.  E.  Abrahamson 

Miss  J.  Marie  Grdnvold 

Mr.  Theo.  W.  Anderson 

Miss  Thora  D.  Gronvold 

Mrs.  Rigmor  S.  Andrews 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gustafson 

Mr.  Ludvig  Arctander 

Mr.  G.  T.  Hagen 

Prof.  Gisle  Bothne 

Miss  Ida  A.  Hagen 

Miss  Inga  M.  Bredesen 

Miss  Petra  A.  Hagen 

Mr.  Axel  Brett 

Rev.  G.  Arvid  HagstrSm 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Carlson 

Mr.  0.  A.  Hain 

Mr.  J.  0.  Cederberg 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hallin 

Miss  Alida  M.  Chilstrom 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hjelmstad 

Dr.  C.  R.  Christenson 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hjetland 

Judge  John  A.  Dahl 

Dr.  Knut  Hoegh 

Rev.  M.  L.  Dahle 

Rev.  J.  0.  Holum 

Rev.  John  J.  Daniels 

Rev.  E.  V.  Isaacson 

Dr.  Geo.  Earl 

Miss  Nora  V.  Jacobsen 

Mr.  Axel  A.  Eberhart 

Mr.  0.  P.  B.  Jacobson 

Rev.  Carl  P.  Edblom 

Dr.  M.  J.  Jensen 

Prof.  P.  J.  Eikeland 

Rev.  Alfred  0.  Johnson 

Mr.  A.  C.  Erdahl 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  Johnson 

Mr.  Victor  L.  Erickson 

Mr.  J.  Wm.  Johnson 

Prof.  Nils  Platen 

Mr.  Otto  S.  Johnson 

Dean  G.  S.  Ford 

Prof.  K.  A.  Kilander 

Rev.  G.  S.  Fryklind 

Mr.  Josef  A.  Kindwall 
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Dr.  Olaf  Kittelson 

Miss  Clara  Krefting 

Miss  Lydia  T.  Lagerstrom 

Prof.  Joshua  Larson 

Miss  Nellie  LaVigne 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Lawson 

Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker 

Mr.  Otto  Leonardson 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Lindgren 

Miss  Lilly  M.  Lindholm 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Lund 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lundgren 

Rev.  J.  E.  Lobeck 

Mr.  P.  M.  Magnusson 

Supt.  A.  C.  Matheson 

Mr.  G.  H.  Mattson 

Miss  Maren  Michelet 

Mr.  C.  D.  Morck 

Mr.  Ludvig  Mosbaek 

Mr.  A.  E.  Nelson 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nelson 

Senator  Knute  Nelson,  M.  C. 

Dr.  Victor  Nilsson 

Miss  Dagny  Nissen 

Miss  Ludle  Noble 

Rev.  A.  Nor<n 

Dr.  O.  M.  Norlie 

Miss  Ebba  M.  Norman 

Rev.  Gustaf  Oberg 

Prof.  O.  E.  Oestlund 

Mr.  Melvin  S.  Olsen 

Rev.  Adolf  Olson 

Mr.  S.  E.  Olson 

Rev.  P.  E.  Ording 

Mr.  D.  J.  Orfield 

Mr.  John  M.  Ornes 

Rev.  Jno.  E.  Oslund 

Dr.  Conrad  Peterson 

Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Peterson 

Mr.  I.  Petterson 

Ml.  Henry  W.  Quisl 

Rev.  K. 


Mr.  Sam  A.  Rask 
Mr.  Marinus  S.  Rasmussen 
Miss  A.  Dikka  Reque 
Rev.  Johan  Rodvik 
Dr.  C.  A.  RoUio 
Dr.  M.  B.  Ruud 
Mr.  Nils  Ronning 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Samuelson 
Miss  Gertrcide  Sandberg 
Miss  Julia  K.  Saterlie 
Rev.  Erik  Sch&ld 
Dr.  Gilbert  Seashore 
Prof.  J.  Thorsten  Sellin 
Miss  Anna  G.  Skoglund 
Mr.  J.  N.  Skoglund 
Mr.  Thor  Skonnord 
Miss  Lina  D.  Snyder 
Dr.  Olof  Sohlberg 
Rev.  Carl  Solomonson 
Rev.  G.  K.  Stark 
Mr.  L.  Stavnheim 
Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson 
Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg 
Mrs.  Wm.  Storlie 
Prof.  S.  Strand 
Miss  Elaine  E.  Swanson 
Mr.  John  A.  Swanson 
Prof.  David  F.  Swenson 
Prof.  Egbert  G.  Swenson 
Mr.  Harold  Swenson 
Hon.  Laurits  S.  Swenson 
Prof.  J.  Jorgen  Thompson 
Mr.  Swan  J.  Tumblad 
Mr.  F.  A.  Udden 
Rev.  E.  O.  Valberg 
Mr.  Ole  J.  Vaule 
Mr.  A.  A.  Veblen 
Prof.  Axel  E.  Vestling 
Mr.  K.  T.  Wang 
Prof.  M.  O.  Wee 
Principal  Alfred  J.  Wingblade 
Ostergaard 


MISSISSIPPI 
Consul  T.  Soegaard 
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MISSOURI 

Prof.  Hermann  Almstedt  Prof.  Otto  Heller  i 

Prof.  H.  M.  Belden  Mr.  Carl.  H.  Peterson 

Dr.  Archer  Taylor 


Mr.  Hans  C.  Boe 
Rev.  Wilhelm  Coll 
Dr.  O.  M.  Lanstrum 


MONTANA 

Mr.  K.  Odegard 
Rev.  H.  S.  Quanbeck 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wallin 


NEBRASKA 


Prof.  Joseph  Alexis 
Dr.  A.  N.  Anderson 
Rev.  Emil  Berggren 
Rev.  C.  G.  Bloomquist 
Prof.  Linus  Bonander 
Miss  Eleanor  Borg 
Rev.  A.  W.  Carlson 
Rev.  K.  G.  Wm.  Dahl 
Dean  Carl  Christian  Engberg 
Rev.  Gustav  Erickson 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Grumman 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gulleen 
Mr.  Nels  P.  Hansen 
Prof.  C.  X.  Hansen 
Rev.  Jesper  Holmquist 
Rev.  E.  G.  Knock 
Rev.  J.  T.  Kraft 
Prof.  C.  A.  Landin 
Mr.  Elmer  Larson 
Rev.  H.  A.  Larson 
Mr.  John  Levin 


Dr.  P.  M.  Lindberg 

Rev.  C.  A.  Lonnquist 

Rev.  N.  A.  Nelson 

Mr.  H.  Skov  Nielsen 

Mr.  Roger  Nielsen 

Mr.  A.  R.  Oleson 

Rev.  Carl.  G.  Olson 

Rev.  Chas.  Pehrson 

Mr.  C.  Petrus  Peterson 

Mr.  Frank  Peterson 

Prof.  Adolph  Storm  Riddervold 

Rev.  C.  G.  Samuelson 

Rev.  John  P.  Seaberg 

Mr.  I.  Sibbemsen 

Rev.  Leonard  Stromberg 

Miss  Alice  A.  Swanson 

Rev.  Carl  A.  Sward 

Mr.  Nelson  T.  Thorson 

Prof.  P.  S.  Vig 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Warner 

Rev.  K.  Xavier 


NEVADA 

Prof.  C.  Alfred  Jacobson 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Mark  Brunswick  Prof.  John  M.  Poor 

Rev.  Torger  A.  Lillehei  Prof.  W.  K.  Stewart 


NEW  JERSEY 

Rev.  O.  Amdalsrud  Mr.  Isidor  Kaufman 

Prof.  Ulric  Dahlgren  Prof.  Wm.  Koren 

Mr.  Frans  Ericsson  Mr.  C.  R.  Lindblom 

Mr.  E.  Vang  Grand  Mr.  J.  A.  Lundgren 

Prof.  Paula  Green  Mr.  Carl  Mathiasen 

Prof.  Walter  Gustafson  Mr.  Walter  R.  Newton 

Mr.  Abel  Hansen  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Priest 

Mrs.  Paul  Hermann  Mrs.  P.  Sondergaard 

Prof.  John  Preston  Hoskins  Dr.  Charles  E.  Stangeland 
Miss  Sigrid  Wislander 
NEW  YORK 


Dr.  A.  LeRoy  Andrews 

Mr.  J.  W.  Beckman 

Mr.  Victor  Berger 

Mr.  Eklwin  Bjorkman 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Blanchard 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Bohman 

Prof.  Olaf  M.  Brauner 

Miss  Ruth  Brunswick 

Mr.  Frank  Carlson 

Miss  Gudrun  I.  Carlson 

Mr.  John  F.  Carlson 

Mr.  Robert  Carlson 

Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 

Baron  Joost  Dahlerup 

Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson 

Mrs.  Gudrun  Lochen  Drewsen 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eckman 

Miss  C.  F.  Fiske 

Mr.  John  P.  Floan 

Mr.  J.  D.  Frederiksen 

Mme.  Olive  Fremstad 

Miss  Dorothea  Gdthson 

Miss  Luise  Haessler 

Mr.  Daniel  S.  Hage 

Mr.  John  D.  Hage 

Prof.  John  O.  Hall 

Dr.  Jacob  W.  Hartmann 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Hasselriis 

Miss  Martha  Hedman 

Dr.  Hallddr  Hermannsson 

Prof.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 

Mrs.  Karin  Hjort 

Mr.  A.  L.  Holme 

Dr.  Johannes  Hoving 

Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard 

Mr.  Robert  Van  Iderstine 

Prof.  Ernest  Ilgen 

Mr.  Halvor  Jacobsen 

Rev.  P.  1 


Mr.  Charles  K.  Johansen 
Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Emil  F.  Johnson 
Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkbride 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Kragh 
Prof.  C.  J.  Kullmer 
Mr.  Cornelius  Larsen 
Rev.  Lauritz  Larsen 
Mr.  Henry  Goddard  Leach 
Mr.  Jonas  Lie 
Mr.  Harrie  T.  Lindeberg 
Mr.  Carl  Eric  Lindin 
Dr.  C.  Limdbeck 
Mr.  Kemp  Malone 
Miss  EflSe  L.  D.  McAfee 
Dr.  C.  G.  Molin 
Mr.  H.  Esk.  Moller 
Mr.  Axel  Moth 
Miss  GoUa  de  Neergaard 
Mr.  Carl.  Norman 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Pedersen 
Prof.  Frederick  Peterson 
Mr.  Frode  C.  W.  Rambusch 
Prof.  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy 
Prof.  Cornelius  Rubner 
Mr.  C.  Rutland 
Mr.  P.  A.  Rydberg 
Mr.  A.  N.  Rygg 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Platt  Scott 
Rev.  R.  O.  Sigmond 
Mr.  G.  F.  Steele 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas 
Dr.  Mathilda  K.  WalUn 
Mr.  Fred  Werner 
Mr.  F.  B.  Wiborg 
Miss  Elin  Wikander 
Mr.  John  Winnberg 
Zedren 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
Miss  Nora  C.  Walsted 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


Rev.  O.  K.  Andersen 

Mr.  Jon  Norstog 

Prof.  Konrad  £.  Birkhaug 

Mr.  John  Olafson 

Rev.  A.  Buckneberg 

Mr.  E.  C.  Olsgard 

Mr.  Hansen  Evsmith 

Dr.  E.  P.  Quain 

Dr.  H.  0.  Fjelde 

Mr.  S.  J.  Rasmussen 

Rev.  Adolf  Fjeldsgaard 

Dr.  Gustave  L.  Rudell 

Rev.  Lars  Foss 

Mr.  £.  Smith-Petersen 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Fritz 

Dr.  Paul  Sorkness 

Rev.  0.  H.  Haugen 

Mr.  H.  L.  SpUde 

Rev.  Bemt  Hofrenning 

Mr.  Smith  Stimmel 

Rev.  M.  L.  Holey 

Mr.  John  K.  Sveen 

Prof.  G.  E.  Hult 

Mr.  A.  E.  Swan 

Supt.  P.  J.  Iverson 

Rev.  T.  Thomesen 

Mr.  Martin  Jones 

Mr.  P.  0.  Thorson 

Mr.  Peter  0.  Lee 

Mr.  Samuel  Torgenson 

Mr.  R.  A.  Nestos 

Prof.  G.  R.  Vowles 

OHIO 

Rev.  Adolphe  Anderson 

Mr.  L.  Z.  Lerando 

Miss  Emma  Andriessen 

Prof.  Claude  M.  Lotspeich 

Miss  Rose  Cadwgan 

Consul  L.  Louis  Malm 

Prof.  Lee  E.  Cannon 

Prof.  J.  A.  Ness 

Mr.  John  Christensen 

Mr.  Adolf  H.  Oko 

Mr.  Lee  E.  Coleman 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Swan 

OREGON 

Prof.  J.  A.  Bexell 

Rev.  Wilhelm  Pettersen 

Dr.  S.  M.  HUl 

Rev.  J.  C.  Roseland 

Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Malmgren 

Dr.  F.  G.  Swedenburg 

Rev.  John  Ovall 

Prof.  Edward  Thorstenberg 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  A.  A.  Andersson 

Prof.  Karl  Detlev  Jessen 

Mr.  F.  Woods  Beckman 

Prof.  Amandus  Johnson 

Mr.  P.  Bumlund 

Mr.  Gregory  B.  Keen 

Mr.  Knut  Carlson 

Mr.  C.  M.  Machold 

Mr.  Adolph  Christensen 

Mr.  Baltzar  de  Mar6 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Collings 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arthurs  Marshall 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Eimert 

Mr.  Christian  Moe 

Mr.  Emil  Gelhaar 

Mr.  C.  E.  Moldrup 

Rev.  C.  E.  Holmer 

Mr.  Tinius  Olsen 

Mr.  Abel  Holmstrand 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Rask 

Rev.  Carl  Jacobson 

Prof.  C.  W.  Stork 

Prof.  Olaf  Jensen 

Mr.  Axel  Teisen 

Miss  Anna  Rosenquist  Wallin 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Prof.  A.  Clinton  Crowell  Rev.  Joel  Olsenius 

Rev.  S.  G.  Hagglund  Rev.  Martin  L.  Swanson 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Prof.  George  T.  Rygh 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Prof.  Conrad  M.  Christianson  Mr.  Victor  E.  Olson 
Mr.  T.  Theo.  Colwick  Prof.  Z.  J.  Ordal 

Mr.  N.  Forsberg  Mr.  S.  Richmond 

Rev.  Martin  W.  Gustafson  Rev.  Gustaf  E.  Rydquist 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  Mr.  A.  O.  Sandbo 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Huper  Rev.  J.  J.  Sharpness 

Rev.  Th.  N.  Jersild  Prof.  Ola  A.  Solheim 

Rev.  Emil  Johnson  Dr.  F.  A.  SpaSord 

Mr.  O.  P.  Johnson  Rev.  Ernest  G.  Svenson 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Jones  Mr.  W.  G.  Swenson 

Mr.  Lars  K.  Larson  Rev.  O.  C.  J.  Thompson 

Mr.  Frants  P.  Lund  Prof.  T.  B.  Thompson 

Mr.  John  H.  Lund  Rev.  Lauritz  Thoresen 

Prof.  Clarence  T.  Nelson  Miss  Anna  M.  Thykesen 

Mr.  Peter  Norbeck  Rev.  Thor  J.  Westerberg 

Rev.  A.  Wickmann 

TENNESSEE 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dahlstrom 

TEXAS 

Prof.  J.  Lassen  Boysen  Prof.  Eduard  Prokosch 

Dr.  J.  O.  Lofberg 
UTAH 

Prof.  Andrew  Runni  Anderson  Supt.  L.  E.  Eggerton 
Prof.  Lofter  Bjamason  Mr.  A.  J.  Hansen 

President  John  A.  Widtsoe 

VERMONT 

Dr.  Anton  Appelmann  Mr.  Arne  K.  Peitersen 


Dr.  D.  A.  Anderson 
Rev.  Alexis  Andreen 
Rev.  C.  H.  Bergerson 
Rev.  B.  E.  Bergeson 
Prof.  R.  Bogstad 
Mr.  A.  C.  Clausen 
Prof.  A.  E.  Egge 
Mr.  Henry  Engberg 
Mr.  L.  Frolund 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Giere 
Rev.  O.  E.  Heimdahl 
Mr.  Olav  H.  Homme 


WASHINGTON 

Rev.  O.  L.  Karlstrom 
Mr.  A.  F.  Krabbe 
Miss  Borghild  C.  Lee 
Prof.  J.  P.  Munson 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Mykland 
Rev.  O.  J.  Ordal 
Mr.  Hjalmar  Laurits  Osterud 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Smith 
Mr.  Martin  F.  Smith 
Prof.  Andreas  J.  Sftrebfie 
Mr.  G.  S.  Tune 
Prof.  Edw.  J.  Vickner 
Prof.  J.  Xavier 
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WISCONSIN 


Rev.  A.  O.  Alfsen 
Hon.  H.  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  John  Anderson 
Prof.  Louis  Baker 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Bushnell 
Prof.  Oscar  J.  Campbell 
Rev.  E.  O.  Carlson 
Dr.  John  K.  Chorlog 
Mr.  Niels  Christensen 
Miss  Hester  Coddington 
Rev.  Carl  J.  Collin 
Rev.  J.  L.  Dixen 
Mr.  Herman  L.  Ekem 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Eller 
Rev.  Sigurd  Folkstad 
Mr.  P.  P.  Graven 
Mr.  Nils  P.  Haugen 
Prof.  A.  R.  Hohlfeld 
Mr.  H.  R.  Holand 
Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander 
Prof.  Axel  Jacobson 

Dr.  D. 


Mr.  Erick  H.  Johnson 
Mr.  A.  M.  Joys 
Mr.  Gustav  H.  Kiland 
Dr.  H.  T.  Kristjanson 
Mr.  A.  C.  Larson 
Miss  Veda  B.  Larson 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Larson 
Mr.  Adolf  J.  Marschall 
Mr.  C.  J.  Melaas 
Miss  Annette  Nelson 
Rev.  J.  Nordby 
Mr.  T.  N.  Okerstrom 
Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson 
Mr.  Henry  Oyen 
Rev.  Henrik  Plambeck 
Supt.  O.  S.  Rice 
Mr.  E.  A.  Scharin 
Mr.  Hardy  Steeholm 
Mr.  £.  B.  Stensland 
Mr.  George  Thompson 
Mr.  James  Thoit^>son 
1.  W.  Wenstrand 


WYOMING 

Prof.  C.  Eben  Strbmquist 
HAWAII 

Consul  C.  J.  Hedemano 


PORTO  RICO 

Mr.  Gerhardt  Monefeldt  Mr.  Valdemar  Tombe 

CANADA 


Mr.  H.  Bergsteinsson 
Mr.  J.  Magnds  Bjamason 
Mr.  G.  I.  Breivik 
Dean  James  Cappon 
Mr.  P.  Christiansen 
Mr.  T.  A.  Eide 
Mr.  F.  Finnbogason 
Mr.  Stephan  Guttormsson 
Prof.  Thure  Hedman 
Rev.  N.  P.  N.  Hvale 

Mr.  H.  L. 


Mr.  Johann  G.  Johannsson 
Rev.  B.  B.  Jdnsson 
Rev.  K.  O.  Kandal 
Rev.  R.  Marteinsson 
Dr.  F.  A.  Nordbye 
Rev.  A.  H.  Solheim 
Dr.  J.  Stefansson 
Mr.  Stephan  G.  Stephansson 
Mr.  Carl  Thorlakson 
Mr.  Thorbergur  Thorvaldson 
Walberg 


ARGENTINA 
Rev.  Efraim  Ceder 


AUSTRIA 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  C.  Poestion 

DENMARK 
Mr.  H.  Hagerup 

FINLAND 

Universitetslektor  Hugo  Bergroth 

FRANCE 
Dr.  Peter  Groth 

GERMANY 
A.  Asher  &  Co.,  Berlin 

SWEDEN 

Docenten  Ruben  G:son  Berg  N.  J.  Gumperts  bokhandel,  Gbteborg 
Professor  Otto  von  Friesen  Docenten  Bengt  Hesselman 

Fil.  kand.  Olof  Gjerdman  Docenten  Elias  Wesson 

Fbrste  bibliotekarien  Anders  Grape  Docenten  Olof  Ostergren 

LIBRARIES 

UNITED  STATES 

Amherst  College  Missouri,  University  of, 

Augustana  College  Nebraska,  University  of. 

Brown  University  New  York  Public  Library 

California,  University  of.  North  Carolina,  University  of, 

Chicago,  University  of,  North  Park  College 

Cincinnati,  University  of.  Northwestern  University 

Colorado,  University  of,  Princeton  University 

Columbia,  University  of.  Providence  Public  Library 

Cornell  University  South  Dakota,  University  of, 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  St.  Olaf  College 

Harvard  University  St.  Paul  Public  Library 

Illinois,  University  of,  Swedish  Theological  Seminary 

Iowa,  University  of,  Upsala  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Utah,  University  of, 
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PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION 

Bulletin  n.  September,  1917, 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Teaching  of  Scandinavian  Languages  in  America. 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION— AN  EDITORIAL 

Beginning  with  Vol.  IV,  1,  and  the  present  number,  each 
issue  of  this  publication  will  contain  a  special  section  devoted 
to  matters  that  bear  on  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian  in  this 
country.  Attention  will  be  given  to  pedagogical  aspects  of 
Scandinavian  instruction  in  the  various  types  of  schools — high 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  institutions.  While  this  material 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  Scandinavian,  others  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  among  it 
much  that  is  of  interest. 

The  materials  of  the  new  department  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups:  (1)  articles,  (2)  reviews  of  text-books  and  of 
works  dealing  with  language  pedagogy,  (3)  notes  on  recent  and 
forthcoming  text-books  and  on  pedagogical  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  contributions  in  the  periodicals,  (4)  news  notes.  Consequently, 
articles  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian,  reviews  of 
text-books,  and  notes  and  announcements  of  text-books  will  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  other  section  of  our  publication. 

It  is  hoped  that  articles  by  our  readers  will  be  forthcoming 
along  the  following  lines — to  mention  only  the  most  evident 
possibilities:  (1)  The  making  of  text-books,  in  the  interest  of 
better  books  as  well  as  of  uniformity.  Lists  of  which  types  of 
books  are  needed,  and  especially  lists  of  texts  suitable  for  editing. 
(2)  Bibliographies  along  various  lines  (literature,  language,  his¬ 
tory,  life,  etc.)  for  each  of  the  languages,  which  would  be  of  value 
to  the  general  reader  as  much  as  to  the  teacher.  Also  special 
bibliographies  of  works  in  English  that  deal  with  different  phases 
of  Scandinavian  life  and  letters.  Lists  of  the  available  transla¬ 
tions  in  the  domain  of  literature.  Lists  of  books  suitable  for 
high  school  (and  other)  libraries.  (3)  Outlines  of  courses  of  study 
along  various  lines,  useful  for  the  general  reader,  for  the  further 
development  of  the  teacher,  and  as  models  for  new  courses.  A- 
mong  these,  outlines  of  courses  of  study  of  the  literature  in  trans¬ 
lation.  (4)  Grammatical  and  literary  studies  that  bear  primarily 
on  the  presentation  of  these  subjects  in  the  class-room,  e.g.,  the 


relation  between  the  teaching  of  the  spoken  and  the  written 
form  of  a  language,  what  shall  be  adopted  as  a  standard  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  the  different  languages,  studies  modifying  or  cor¬ 
recting  statements  made  in  our  text-books,  and,  in  general,  studies 
that  further  the  interpretation  of  Scandinavian  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  American  student.  (5)  Collections  of  notes,  espe¬ 
cially  on  literary  works,  which  it  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable 
to  publish  in  book  form  (for  instance,  as  text-editions);  these 
would  be  useful  for  teaching  as  well  as  for  self-study.  (6)  Methods 
of  teaching  and  general  modem  foreign  language  pedagogy  along 
various  lines.  Teaching  devices  and  helps.  A  study  of  what  is 
the  proper  preparation  for  teachers  of  Scandinavian.  A  study 
of  examinations  required  of  high  school  teachers  of  Scandinavian. 
(7)  Outlines  of  a  good  high  school  course  of  study  for  two,  three, 
and  four  years,  together  with  lists  of  all  text-books  available  for 
use  in  the  different  years  and  semesters  of  such  a  course,  for  each 
language.  Outlines  of  corresponding  courses  in  colleges.  (8) 
Status  of  Scandinavian  as  a  modem  language  study.  College 
entrance  credit  in  Scandinavian.  The  place  of  Scandinavian 
among  modem  languages  required  for  graduation  from  college. 
Similar  matters  touching  upon  the  recognition  of  Scandinavian 
within  the  high  school.  (9)  Reports  about,  and  studies  based 
on,  the  extent  of  instruction  in  Scandinavian  in  this  country  in 
different  types  of  schools.  To  what  extent  is  Scandinavian  studied 
by  non-Scandinavians?  By  Scandinavians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  language?  To  what  extent  do  pupils  speaking  Swedish 
study  Norwegian  (in  place  of  their  language,  or  in  addition  to 
it)  and  vice  versa?  What  is  the  average  high  school  language 
course  of  our  students  who  study  Scandinavian?  (10)  Com¬ 
parative  studies  of  what  Scandinavian  courses  are  offered 
in  colleges;  for  example,  which  schools  offer  courses  on  Ibsen  in 
(a)  original,  (b)  German  translation,  (c)  English  translation? 
To  what  extent  is  Ibsen  studied  in  connection  with  courses  on 
other  literary  subjects  in  other  departments?  What  are  the 
prerequisites  for  Ibsen  courses  of  the  various  types  mentioned? 
The  enrollment?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Ibsen  courses  given 
in  different  schools?  How  many  hours  per  week?  Does  the 
course  give  credit  toward  the  major  when  given  in  non-Scan¬ 
dinavian  departments?  A  study  of  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian 
in  our  Scandinavian- American  colleges  and  academies;  the  same 


for  our  theological  schools.  (11)  What  can  be  done  in  the  various 
types  of  schools,  and  in  connection  with  them,  to  arouse  greater 
interest  in  the  study  of  Scandinavian  on  the  part  of  (a)  Scan¬ 
dinavians.  (b)  non-Scandinavians?  A  study  of  Scandinavian 
dubs  in  our  schools,  literary  and  social.  Presentation  of  plays, 
lists  of  good  plays,  and  other  related  matters.  Other  enter- 
taimnents.  Public  lectures  in  connection  with  schools. 

Among  the  reviews,  all  text-books  for  the  study  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  in  American  schools  will  be  given  attention.  These  books 
will  be  reviewed  critically  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  (a)  acquaint 
the  teacher  and  other  readers  with  the  nature  of  the  new  books, 
and  with  their  quality,  (b)  advance  the  quality  of  our  text-books, 
whether  in  the  way  of  encouraging  a  revised  edition  or  of  giving 
suggestions  to  others  who  may  be  preparing  text-books  or  who 
may  be  contemplating  the  preparation  of  text-books,  (c)  point 
out  errors  and  make  constructive  suggestions,  thus  advancing 
the  knowledge  on  the  subjects  in  question. 

The  collection  of  notes  on  publications  will  aim  to  be  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible.  It  is  especially  important  that  authors 
contemplating  the  preparation  of  new  text-books  should  send 
this  information  to  the  undersigned  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
plans  for  the  work  have  been  made.  By  timely  aimouncements 
of  such  plans,  duplication  will  be  avoided,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages.  Among  the  notes  on  publications  will  be  found  much 
editorial  comment  on  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian,  etc.,  that  will 
in  many  instances  be  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  in  the  articles. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  department  of  news  notes  will  prove  useful 
as  well  as  interesting.  In  these  notes,  teachers  can  learn  how 
things  are  done  elsewhere,  and  in  many  instances  new  ideas  will 
result.  The  group  of  news  notes  in  Vol.  IV,  1,  and  in  the  present 
number,  does  not  exhaust  all  possible  types  of  items.  It  will 
be  clear  to  our  readers  that  the  maintenance  of  these  notes  depends 
entirely  on  their  own  active  and  prompt  co-operation,  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  news  notes  will  have  to  be  sent  in  to  the  undersigned 
from  readers,  unsolicited.  Readers  are  urged  not  to  hesitate 
to  make  known  what  they  themselves  are  doing  as  well  as  what 
they  know  about  others. 

The  field  that  the  pedagogical  section  of  this  joiimal  plans 
to  cover  is  practically  a  new  one.  While,  therefore,  the  begin- 
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nings  will  have  to  be  very  modest,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  progress.  The  subjects  that  will  be  dealt  with  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  all  of  our  teachers,  both  in  colleges  and  in 
high  schools.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  work  will  enjoy 
the  active  and  determined  support  of  all  concerned.  We  need, 
above  all,  an  abundance  of  good  material  in  the  form  of  articles, 
studies,  and  reports,  whether  of  fair  length  or  very  brief.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  hoped  that  high  school  teachers  will  give  the 
pedagogical  side  of  Scandinavian  teaching  their  earnest  thought, 
and  that  they  will  become  productive  in  the  writing  of  contribu¬ 
tions  along  this  line.  For  teachers  in  colleges  there  is  equally 
much  to  do.  An  abundance  of  short  practical  papers  should 
prove  stimulating  and  valuable. 

For  the  pedagogical  section  of  this  journal,  the  Associate 
Editor  (A.  Louis  Elmquist,  623  Cook  St.,  Evanston,  Illinois) 
bears  full  editorial  responsibility;  to  him  all  materiab  intended 
for  this  section  should  be  addressed. 

A.  L.  E. 
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REPORT  ON  QUESTIONNAIRES  SENT  TO  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  the  study  of  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  languages  was  introduced  into  the  public  high  schools  of 
this  country.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  grown  and  expanded, 
but  to  what  extent  and  how  it  has  developed  has  been  the  concern 
of  no  particular  public  school  officials  nor  educational  bureaus. 
At  various  times  this  Society,  especially  through  a  former  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg,  has 
made  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  organize  it  systematically  and  to  make  it  a 
unit  of  strength  so  that  one  teacher  might  profit  from  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  another.  Last  year  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  instituted  the  office  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  meeting  gave  the  incumbent  of  this  office  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  appointing  persons  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
In  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
the  Educational  Secretary  subsequently  chose  the  following  for 
the  purpose  just  mentioned:  Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker  and  Miss  Ebba 
Norman  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  O.  E.  Abrahamson  of  St.  Paul. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  four 
District  Secretaries,  as  much  information  as  possible  was  gathered 
for  a  beginning  of  systematic  work  along  the  lines  of  the  duties 
of  the  office.  Two  questionnaires  were  prepared  and  sent  out. 
The  first  pertained  to  data  and  various  phases  of  the  work  in 
public  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  second  was  a 
file-record  card  asking  for  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  preparation  and  qualifications  for  teaching 
the  Scandinavian  languages.  Of  the  questionnaires  168  copies 
were  sent  out;  there  were  73  replies. 

The  information  thus  gathered  shows,  among  other  things, 
the  following  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1916-17: 
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STATE 

NORSE 

NO.  OF  SCHOOLS 

FIRST  SEM. 

SECOND  SEM< 

Illinois 

1 

134 

150 

Iowa 

2 

26 

25 

Minnesota 

25 

723 

771 

North  Dakota 

11 

360 

352 

South  Dakota 

1 

20 

20 

Washington 

1 

20 

20 

Wisconsin 

2 

41 

42 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

43 

1324 

1380 

Illinois 

SWEDISH 

5 

164 

179 

Minnesota 

13 

714 

714 

Nebraska 

2 

26 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

20 

904 

918 

Combined  totals  of  Norse  and  Swedish:  8  states;  63  schools; 
2228  enrolled  First  Semester,  2298,  Second  Semester. 

In  the  teachers’  registry  there  are  on  file  the  names  of  71 
teachers  as  follows:  Norse,  47;  Swedish,  24. 

None  of  these  sets  of  statistics  is  even  nearly  complete.  It  is 
definitely  known  that  many  places  to  which  questionnaires  were 
sent  have  classes  in  one  or  both  languages;  returning  question¬ 
naires,  reports  of  book  sales  by  the  Scandinavian  publishing 
houses,  and  reports  of  State  Examiners  prove  this.  The  present 
incompleteness  of  our  records  is  thus  due  to  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendents  of  many  schools  to  reply  to  the  enquiries. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  still  leads;  several  schools  have  been  added  to  the 
list  during  the  present  school-year,  for  instance,  Belgrade,  Glen- 
wood,  Lake  Park,  Pelican  Rapids.  Others  are  contemplating 
the  introduction  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  fall. 

In  Duluth  the  work  has  been  discontinued;  this  seems  to  be 
due  partly  to  unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  study  on  the  part  of 
authorities,  partly  to  lack  of  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the 


i 


1 

I 

i 
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public  concerned.  At  Bagley,  Norse  was  not  offered  for  the 
Second  Semester  because  the  teacher  was  needed  for  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Those  actively  interested  should  see  to  it  that  this  need 
is  adjusted,  so  that  the  foothold  already  gained  may  not  be  lost. 
Where  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  has  once  been 
introduced,  it  is  vital  that  every  effort  for  its  retention  be  made. 
A  subject  of  this  kind,  once  withdrawn,  is  not  likely  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  again.  At  Red  Wing,  Swedish  was  not  offered  during  the 
Second  Semester  of  this  year.  This  was  due  to  building  condi¬ 
tions.  Miss  Edna  Nelson,  the  teacher  of  Swedish,  writes:  “Our 
Swedish  class  was  discontinued  the  second  semester  of  this  year, 
as  building  operations  are  going  on  here;  the  seventh  grade  has 
only  one  session  and  their  program  conflicted  with  my  high  school 
program.  ...  Next  year  we  hope  to  introduce  Swedish  into 
our  Junior  High  School  course.” 

Last  January  the  first  class  in  Norse  in  any  junior  high  school, 
as  far  as  is  known,  was  begun  in  Minneapolis  at  the  Seward  Junior 
High  School,  with  Miss  Dagny  Nissen  as  the  instructor  and  with 
eleven  pupils  as  the  initial  enrollment.  There  should  certainly 
be  room  for  similar  classes  in  Swedish  in  a  community  with  such 
a  large  Swedish  population  as  there  is  in  Minneapolis. 

Enquiries  concerning  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  avail¬ 
able  teachers  have  come  from  several  places  where  the  introduction 
of  courses  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  is  contemplated  for  next 
year.  In  the  next  number  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes 
will  be  published  courses  of  study  for  both  Norse  and  Swedish; 
these  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers  beginning  the  work.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Erskine  Consolidated  Schools  writes:  “We 
are  planning  to  introduce  Norse  next  year  and  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  any  and  all  suggestions  given.” 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front.  Its  State  Public 
Examiner  gives  the  names  of  no  less  than  39  schools  calling  for 
Norse  during  the  year  1916.  The  number  of  students  is  not  large 
in  most  of  these  places,  but  the  work  is  pushed  with  vim  and  vigor. 
From  Maddock,  where  there  are  only  two  pupils  in  the  high  school 
taking  Norse,  the  teacher  reports:  “The  high  school  is  new  here. 
It  is,  however,  growing  rapidly.  I  believe  every  pupil  will  elect 
Norse  next  year.  So  far  it  has  been  taught  only  in  the  third  and 
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fourth  years.  I  should  like  to  experiment  with  it  in  the  grades 
next  year.” 

In  North  Dakota,  Fessenden,  Leeds,  and  Mayville  have  intro¬ 
duced  Norse  this  year.  This  state,  being  decidedly  Norwegian, 
has,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  schools  offering  Swedish. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  is  a  new  state  in  our  ranks.  I  cite  from  a  letter 
by  Professor  T.  B.  Thompson  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota: 
“The  only  high  school  in  the  state  that  offers  work  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages  at  present  is  Lake  Preston.  However,  senti¬ 
ment  is  growing,  I  think,  in  favor  of  teaching  the  Scandinavian 
languages  in  any  graded  or  high  school  where  the  majority  of  the 
district  favors  it.  A  bill  which  I  sent  to  the  legislature  this  year  died 
in  committee.  A  similar  bill  was  presented  by  President  Ordal 
of  Sioux  Falls  Normal  School.  Next  time  we  hope  they  will  fare 
better.  We  passed  a  motion  in  the  University  Faculty  some  months 
ago  to  accept  Scandinavian  taught  in  our  high  schools  on  a  par 
with  German  and  French.” 

ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN 

Neither  of  these  states  seems  to  have  introduced  either  of  the 
languages  into  any  school  during  the  past  year,  but  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  is  greatly  increased.  In  Wisconsin  there  should 
be  more  schools  offering  Norse  since  there  is  a  large  Norwegian 
population  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  for  instance,  in  La  Crosse 
and  Eau  Claire. 

NEBRASKA 

Four  schools  in  this  state  now  offer  Swedish,  Stromsberg  and 
Wakefield  having  introduced  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year.  No  high  school  in  Nebraska  offers  Norse. 

IOWA 

Reports  from  Iowa  come  from  two  places.  Lake  Mills  and 
Northwood.  Decorah  and  Story  City  have  had  classes  in  Norse 
for  several  years,  but  have  failed  to  report.  Sioux  City  is  con¬ 
templating  the  introduction  of  both  languages  in  the  high  school. 
At  present  there  are  no  classes  in  Swedish  in  the  high  schools  of 
Iowa. 
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WASHINGTON 

Everett  began  the  teaching  of  Norse  in  the  high  school  last 
January  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty  students.  As  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  the  latest  to  join  the  ranks. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Danish  and  Icelandic  in  this 
report  is  due  to  lack  of  data.  The  Educational  Secretary  will 
welcome  any  information  given. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  day  is  still  adequate  texts.  This  need 
is  even  more  keenly  felt  just  at  present,  when  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  get  books  from  abroad.  However,  in  this  matter,  the 
wide-awake  teacher  by  his  own  initiative  and  ingenuity  can  bridge 
many  a  chasm. 

Libraries  in  the  different  communities  should  be  urged  to 
devote  certain  portions  of  their  shelves  to  Scandinavian  reference 
books.  Library  aid  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Educational 
Department  o  the  Society  will  take  up  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  in  the  field  of  the  Scandinavian 
languages  will  feel  free  to  make  known  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  their  respective  communities,  and  to  call  upon  the  Educational 
Secretary  for  any  information  desired;  this  will  be  gladly  given 
if  it  is  available.  Prompt  response  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
to  enquiries  from  this  office  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  work,  and  will  help  to  make  it  successful. 

May,  1917.  Maren  Michelet,  Educational  Secretary, 

2009-27  Avenue,  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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REVIEW 

SWEDISH  PHONOLOGY,  by  A.  Louis  Elmquist,  Chicago,  1915.  The 
Engberg-Holmberg  Publishing  Company  (now,  Augustana  Book  Concern, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois).  Pp.  64.  Fifty  cents. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  book  of  this  character  has  appeared.  The 
fact  is  an  indication,  no  doubt,  that  the  study  of  the  Swedish  language  in  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  has  entered  upon  a  stage  where  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  basic  subject  of  pronunciation  b  insisted  upon,  or,  at  least,  b  beginning 
to  be  insisted  upon.  The  treatment  of  thb  subject  in  our  school  grammars  b 
necessarily  very  brief  and  elementary  and  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reqube- 
ments  of  those  who  wish  to  lay  a  really  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
spoken,  that  is  to  say  the  really  living,  language. 

The  little  book  before  us  seems  admirably  adapted  to  do  just  thb.  It 
combines  a  very  satisfying  fullness  of  treatment  with  a  precision  of  statement 
which  the  best  modem  scholarship  in  thb  field  has  accustomed  us  to  expect. 
The  author’s  method  is  pedagogically  soimd  and,  considering  the  standpoint 
of  the  majority  of  his  readers,  undoubtedly  the  best  one  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  It  consists  in  describing  the  individual  speech  sounds,  as  a 
rule,  not  genetically,  after  the  manner  of  phoneticians,  but  by  comparison 
with  known  sounds  in  English  and  German.  Where,  however,  thb  method, 
as  happens  occasionally,  seems  inadequate,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  little  excursions  into  the  domain  of  LatUphysiologie. 

The  subject  of  accent,  so  difiEicult  to  one  not  to  the  manner  bora,  is  treated 
with  special  fullness  and  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity. 

In  addition  to  the  pronunciation  which  may  be  called  the  standard  for 
the  riksspr&k,  there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  dialectal  valua¬ 
tions. 

The  subject  of  orthography  b  touched  upon  only  in  passing  in  the  body 
of  the  treatise,  but  at  the  end  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  changes  in  spelling 
b  given,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Professor  Elmqubt  makes  use  of  thb 
opportunity  to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  spelling  reform. 

Two  or  three  questions  have  occurred  to  the  reviewer  in  reading  the  little 
book:  Would  not  the  Swedish  long  o  (as  in  bok)  best  be  described  as  German 
0  (or  Swedish  d)  with  M-rounding?  Would  it  not  be  best  in  works  of  thb  kind 
to  avoid  entirely  describing  Swedish  long  vowels  by  comparing  them  with 
English  “long”  vowels?  The  unstable  character  of  the  latter  seems  to  make 
them  quite  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  What,  for  instance,  b  “the  tongue 
position  for  the  a  of  English  ate”?  Is  there  any  real  difference  between  the 
Swedish  (/-sound  and  the  English  cA-sound  (in  church)?  To  the  reviewer 
they  seem  identical. 


Augustana  College, 


C.  L.  Esbjorn. 
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PEDAGOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS  DEALING  WITH  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Note. — The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  books  which  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  work  are  included  in  the  general  book  notes  of  this  publication. 

The  School  Review  for  April,  1917,  contains  among  other  things  a  contri¬ 
bution  by  Daniel  Starch  entitled  Further  Experimental  Data  on  the  Value  of 
Studying  Foreign  Languages.  In  the  December  1915  number  of  the  same 
publication  Mr.  Starch  had  published  an  article  in  which  he  concluded  “that 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  materially  increases  a  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  that  it  increases  to  a  small  extent  the  range  of  his  reading 
vocabulary,  and  that  it  modifies  only  slightly  his  knowledge  of  correct  gram¬ 
matical  expression  or  his  general  scholarship. "  The  present  article  attempts 
“to  determine  the  effect  of  foreign-language  study  in  still  other  directions” 
and  to  show  to  what  extent  the  difference  in  performance  along  the  line  investi¬ 
gated  is  due  to  the  foreign-language  study  or  to  difference  in  the  original  ability 
of  the  student.  As  material  for  the  investigation,  177  university  students 
were  used.  Their  ability  in  English  was  judged  by  an  extemporaneous  composi¬ 
tion  of  ten  minutes,  which  was  evaluated  along  several  lines.  Through  various 
educational  tests  the  general  mental  ability  of  the  students  was  tested.  Finally, 
comparison  was  made  with  the  students’  grades  in  their  first  year  in  high 
school,  when  training  in  foreign  languages  would  not  have  had  any  effect. 
The  table  given  distinguishes  between  students  who  had  had  1-2,  3-4,  5-6, 
7-8,  and  9-15  years  of  foreign  language,  also  paying  attention  to  a  distinction 
between  Latin  and  non-Latin  students.  The  author  concludes;  “The  dif¬ 
ference  in  ability  in  English  composition  is  due  practically  entirely  to  a  difference 
in  original  ability  and  only  to  a  slight  or  no  extent  to  the  training  in  foreign 
languages.  The  increase  in  length  of  composition  and  in  the  speed  of  reading 
is  large  and  very  probably  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  original  ability.  Train¬ 
ing  in  foreign  languages  seems  to  have  produced  a  distinct  effect  in  greater 
fluency  of  words  in  writing  and  in  more  rapid  perception  of  words  in  reading.  ” 

Reasons  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages — 15  items — is  worthy  of  our 
notice  in  the  January  1917  number  of  Bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers.  The  Modern  Language  Journal  for 
March  reprints  the  fifteen  items.  What  additional  reasons  are  there  for 
studying  Scandinavian?  A  valuable  contribution  to  our  publication  would  be 
a  good  article,  well-advised  and  free  from  all  exaggeration,  on  the  subject 
“Reasons  for  the  Study  of  Scandinavian”;  or  the  languages  could  be  treated 
separately,  if  this  were  found  desirable. 

In  Boston,  where  foreign  languages,  usually  as  electives,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  elementary  schools,  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  advise 
children  to  elect  or  not  to  elect  a  foreign  language  on  the  basis  of  his  previous 
record  in  English.  In  correspondence  sent  to  School  and  Society  for  June  9, 
1917,  Manson  Glover,  with  the  aforementioned  situation  in  mind,  writes  on 
Success  in  English  as  a  Criterion  of  Future  Success  in  Elementary  Foreign  Lan- 
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guage;  he  concludes:  “The  average  between  rank  in  English  and  the  mean  rank 
in  all  subjects  is  likely  to  be  a  better  guess  at  the  pupil’s  future  success  in 
foreign  language  than  the  rank  in  Englioh  alone.’’  But  perhaps  the  Boston 
practise  in  this  matter  is  due  rather  to  a  feeling  that  the  student  who  is  weak 
in  English  should  perfect  himself  in  English  first,  and  that  foreign  language 
study  does  not  (in  their  opinion)  conduce  to  this  aim? 

In  the  December  (1916)  number  of  Monaishefle  fiir  deulsche  Sprache  und 
PUdagogik,  O.  E.  Lessing  contributes  an  article  on  Die  Zukunft  deutscher 
Bildung  in  Amerika.  I  am  calling  attention  to  this  here  because  of  the  paral- 
ellism  in  many  regards  between  the  future  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  in 
this  country  and  that  of  the  language  discussed,  which  should  make  the  article 
valuable  both  for  teachers  of  Scandmavian  and  others.  On  the  basis  of  the 
thought  that  foreign  culture  O^inguages,  etc.)  should  and  can  be  maintained 
in  this  country,  Lessing  calls  attention  to  some  factors  in  German-American 
life  that  have  worked  in  this  direction,  but  he  stresses  still  more  the  neglect 
of  the  whole  matter  on  the  part  of  many.  He  calls  attention  to  what  the  press 
and  the  church  could  have  done,  and  deplores  especially  the  narrowness  shown 
by  church  schools  toward  German  secular  literature.  He  emphasizes  particu¬ 
larly  the  desirability  of  getting  the  people  behind  the  study  of  the  language 
in  schools  and  universities, — both  by  means  of  donations  and  in  the  form  of 
more  students  of  the  language.  He  stresses  the  need  of  chairs  for  the  teaching 
of  German  life,  art,  and  history,  and  the  need  for  museums.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  and  it  b 
pointed  out  that  the  German- Americans  have  nothing  similar  to  the  Anterican- 
Scandinavian  Review,  which  is  published  by  the  Foundation  mentioned.  Re¬ 
ferring  both  to  the  German-American  press  and  to  the  daily  speech  of  the 
people,  Lessing  greatly  deplores  the  mixing  of  English  with  German  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  vocabulary,  and  idiom.  In  the  last  matter,  as  in  some  other 
details  of  the  article,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  author,  being  more  liberal  and 
more  resigned  toward  “foreign’’  influences.  Lessing  intends  his  article  as  a 
vigorous  appeal  for  everybody  concerned  to  get  behind  the  task  and  do  his 
duty.  In  an  unnecessarily  strong  and  extravagant  rejoinder,  Audiatur  et 
altera  pars,  Frederick  Meyer  in  the  February  (1917)  number  of  the  same  publi¬ 
cation  tries  to  show  what  the  Church  has  done,  which  hardly  weakens  Lessing’s 
appeal  that  the  Church  do  more;  progress  comes  not  from  self-praise,  not  from 
complacently  stressing  the  good  accomplished,  but  from  recognizing  the  errors 
of  our  ways. 

In  connection  with  movements  looking  toward  a  general  reorganization 
of  language  instruction  in  England  there  is  at  present  much  talk  in  English 
educational  journals  of  giving  to  Russian  a  place  in  the  language  curriculum. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  German  must  stay  near  the  front 
as,  after  French,  the  most  important  language  for  Englishmen;  but  in  a  second 
group  we  find  Russian  mentioned  with  Spanish  and  Italian.  Dutch,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  etc.,  are  relegated  to  a  third  class— that  is,  are  not  considered  in 
this  connection,  but  the  importance  of  Hindustani  is  emphasized.  One  recent 
contribution.  Educational  Modern  Languages  by  E.  Nicholson,  in  Modem 
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Language  Teaching  for  October,  1916,  urges  the  early  study  of  Dutch  as  a 
natural  key  not  only  to  the  later  study  of  German,  but  of  Danish  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  languages  as  well. 

The  Goal  of  a  Two-Year  Course  in  Modern  Language  for  an  American  High 
School,  as  drawn  up  and  subscribed  to  by  the  Executive  Committee  (1916-17) 
of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Modem  Foreign  Language  Teachers  and 
printed  in  its  for  June  (1917),  in  addition  to  general  educational  aims, 

is:  “1.  Power  to  read  for  essential  content,  without  any  tendency  toward 
sentence  translation,  and  practically  without  dictionary  assistance,  works 
of  simple  style  and  ordinary  non-technical  vocabulary  (German:  grade  of 
Immensee;  French:  grade  of  L’Abbf  Constantin).  2.  Power  to  imderstand 
and  use  the  foreign  tongue  in  the  oral  and  written  exchange  of  ideas  concerning 
the  commonest  acts  of  daily  life,  and  the  fact  content  of  the  works  read.  3. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  daily  life  and  spirit  of  the  foreign  nation  in  its 

most  significant  phases.  (As  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims, 

the  pupil  must  gain  a  full  understanding  and  ready  memory  of  all  grammatical 

forms  contained  in  the  ordinary  high  school  grammars;  such  knowledge  of 

syntax  as  is  demanded  by  the  difficulty  of  the  works  read;  a  phonetically  accu-  ! 

rate  pronunciation.)"  How  does  this  apply  to  Scandinavian  under  existing 

conditions?  Articles,  suggestions,  or  discussion  dealing  with  what  is  the  I 

proper  goal  of  a  two-year  course  in  Scandinavian,  or  in  the  individual  languages,  I 

would  be  very  profitable. 

An  article  by  Mark  Skidmore  on  The  Direct  Method,  the  result  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  deserves  notice  among  the  contents  of  the  March  (1917)  number  of 
The  Modern  Language  Journal.  The  questions  asked  were:  What  does  the 
questioned  understand  by  the  term  “  Direct  Method  ”?  What  are  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  it?  The  chief  objections?  Do  you  favor  its  adoption 
in  a)  college  classes,  b)  high  schools?  Do  you  use  it?  What  is  the  principal 
aim  for  the  average  student  of  a  course  in  a  modem  language?  What  method 
do  you  think  most  aids  in  the  realization  of  this  aim?  To  what  extent  is  your 
attitude  toward  the  direct  method  influenced  by  America’s  geographical  iso¬ 
lation?  The  author  summarizes:  “There  is  almost  unanimity  on  the  following 
essential  features  of  the  direct  method:  1)  Good  pronunciation  (practical 
phonetics),  2)  Real  reading,  not  mere  eye-reading,  forms  the  basis  of  instmc- 
tion,  3)  Systematic  oral  work,  4)  A  modicum  of  grammar — preferably  taught 
inductively,  5)  A  minimum  of  translation,  6)  Much  use  of  ‘free’  composi¬ 
tion.” 

In  Monatshefte  fUr  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pitdagogik  for  April  (1917),  A. 

Kenngott  {Die  Technik  der  direkten  Methode)  urges  a  real  direct  method,  one 
where  English  is  not  mixed  in,  where  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  new  word  is  left  entirely  dependent  on  his  understanding  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  in  the  language  taught.  After,  further,  a  word  on  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  author  speaks  of  vocabulary  teaching,  urges  against  a  too  early 
study  of  the  classics,  and  discusses  grammar  instruction  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  direct  method  (how  much,  how  taught). 
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A  helpful  article  is  that  by  Frances  Paget  on  Technique  in  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Teaching  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1917.  First  she  dbcusses 
“mechanical  preparedness”  with  consequent  saving  of  time,  good  order,  ade¬ 
quate  drill  on  fundamentals,  advance  explanation  in  class  of  the  next  day’s 
assignment,  the  proper  method  of  attack  of  a  reading  lesson  in  recitation  (do 
not  discuss  a  few  lines  at  a  time  from  all  points  of  view,  but  rather  spend  a  few 
minutes  on  pronimciation,  a  few  on  oral  reading,  a  few  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  a  few  on  the  reproduction  of  the  text,  etc.)  After  these  preliminary 
and  general  matters,  she  discusses  briefly  and  clearly:  Pronunciation  (teacher 
must  know  phonetics;  different  teachers  in  the  same  school  should  be  uniform 
in  pronunciation; good  pronunciation  must  be  attained  and  not  merely  stressed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  course).  Dictation,  Reading  (easy,  colloquial,  narrative 
texts  during  the  first  years  rather  than  drama  and  description;  the  technique 
of  outside  reading;  the  use  of  translation).  Conversation,  Exercise  writing  and 
composition.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  on  brief  weekly  written  tests. 

The  Colorado  School  Journal  for  March  (1917)  contains  a  contribution 
by  E.  K.  Mapes  on  The  Direct  Method  in  Teaching  German. 

The  May  and  June  (1917)  numbers  of  Monalshefte  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und 
Padagogik  contain  a  contribution  by  W.  W.  Florer  on  Luther’s  Attitude  toward 
Language  Study.  Luther’s  ideas  about  language  teaching  corresponded  in 
important  details  with  the  ideas  of  adherents  of  the  Direct  Method  of  today. 

An  attack  on  the  Direct  Method  b  the  theme  for  a  paper  by  Richard 
Wischkaemper  in  Monatshefte  Jiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik,  May,  1917. 
The  June  number  of  the  same  publication  contains  a  reply  by  Alfred  E.  Koenig, 
who,  among  other  things,  points  out  that  Wischkaemper  has  himself  never 
tried  the  Direct  Method  and  b  therefore  not  qualified  to  criticize  it. 

In  Modern  Language  Teaching  for  May,  1916,  we  note  Some  Principles  of 
Language  Teaching  by  H.  E.  Palmer.  After  dbcussing  in  detail  what  must  be 
learned  in  studying  a  bnguage,  and  after  characterbing  the  different  bnguage 
methods.  Palmer  offers  what  he  calb  the  “Substitution  Method,”  because  it 
consists  of  memorizing  a  sentence  (even  before  its  meaning  b  known  to  the 
student),  and  then  substituting  new  words  for  parts  of  the  sentence,  thus 
learning  a  large  number  of  sentences  and  with  them  the  various  grammatical 
phenomena. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  phonetics  for  prospective  teachers  of 
language,  as  well  as  for  those  already  teaching,  b  being  more  and  more  urged 
on  all  sides.  A  knowledge  of  phonetics  b  valuable  in  various  ways:  There 
b  little  likelihood  that  a  teacher  so  equipped  will  pronoimce  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  badly;  it  naakes  the  teacher  better  able  to  teach  the  students  the  new 
sounds,  as  it  b  then  not  necessary  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  imitation 
on  the  part  of  the  student;  it  makes  the  teacher  better  able  to  detect  mbpro- 
nundations,  and  the  teacher  b  more  apt  to  keep  the  matter  of  pronundation 
in  mind  from  the  first  day  of  instruction  to  the  last.  It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  teaching  of  phonetics  to  a  class  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  study  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher,  nor  is  the  use  of  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  useful  application  of  practical  phonetics 
to  elementary  foreign  language  teaching.  Yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  (bare) 
elements  of  phonetics  should  be  taught  in  high  school  and  college  elementary 
classes  in  foreign  language,  and  that  phonetic  transcription  should  be  employed, 
but  the  latter  hardly  for  Scandinavian  under  present  conditions.  For  insis¬ 
tence  on  pronunciation  we  should  also  have  for  Scandinavian  a  definite  norm 
as  to  which  is  the  best  pronunciation.  I  hope  some  time  to  publish  an  article 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Swedish,  and  I  should  hope  to  see  others  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  other  Scandinavian  languages.  For  Swedish  there  is  already  one 
publication  along  this  line  (my  Swedish  Phonology),  which  in  the  meantime 
can  be  consulted,  though  it  does  not  approach  the  subject  quite  from  the  point 
of  view  of  norm.  In  recent  numbers  of  the  journals  there  are  several  studies 
along  the  line  of  phonetics.  In  the  School  Review  lor  November  (1916)  A.  G. 
Bov6e  in  an  article  entitled  Phonetic  Training  in  the  University  (of  Chicago) 
High  School,  shows  one  way  of  using  phonetics  for  foreign  language  work  (the 
illustrative  material  is  here  French).  The  February  and  March  (1917)  num¬ 
bers  ol  The  Modern  Language  Journal  contain  an  article  by  A.  Coleman  on 
Practical  Phonetics  in  Junior  College  French,  which  will  give  useful  ideas  to 
the  teacher  of  any  language.  The  article  emphasizes  that  besides  needing  to 
know  phonetics  the  teacher  must  have  a  good  pronunciation,  because  the  use 
of  phonetics  does  not  dispense  with  imitation.  After  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
taUed  presentation  of  French  sounds,  the  author  concludes  with  a  brief  word 
about  the  value  of  phonetics  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  language  classes. 
In  the  January  (1917)  munber  of  the  same  journal,  John  Hess  {Practical  Pho¬ 
netics  for  German)  shows,  among  other  things,  how  he  uses  phonetics  in  elemen¬ 
tary  language  instruction  in  college  classes.  Under  the  title  The  Use  of  Phonet¬ 
ics  in  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the  High  School,  F.  A.  Hamann  in 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik,  November,  1916,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  needs  phonetics  more  than  the  students  do.  Phonetics 
as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  Language  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  for  March  (1916)  by  Sarah  T.  Barrows,  who  recently  studied  in  the 
phonetic  laboratory  in  Hamburg.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  bearing 
of  mechanical  experimental  phonetics  on  the  practical  work  of  the  language 
teacher.  It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  mechani¬ 
cal  experiments  to  establish  the  results  given  as  examples,  as  the  author  men¬ 
tions  almost  exclusively  matters  that  could  easily  be  deduced  through  careful 
observation  by  anyone  well  acquainted  with  phonetics.  While,  then,  the 
examples  given  in  the  article  are  badly  chosen,  I  do  of  course  not  deny  that 
experimental  phonetics  show  many  things  that  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
any  other  way.  The  subject  of  phonetics  as  applicable  to  elementary  language 
teaching  is  also  discussed  in  connection  with  various  other  articles  mentioned 
in  these  notes. 

In  the  January  (1917)  number  of  Bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers,  B.  Q.  Morgan  (cf.  Scandinavian 
Studies  and  Notes,  Vol.  IV,  page  80),  with  reference  to  the  common  state- 
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ment  among  adherents  of  the  Direct  Method  that  translation  should  be  reduced 
to  a  mimimum,  asks  Whal  is  a  Minimum?  He  argues  that  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  not  entirely  ordered  out,  suggests  that  there  is  some  good  in  translation. 
After  a  brief  general  discussion  he  sets  up  seven  “theses”  concerning  transla¬ 
tion,  one  of  which  is  “Translation  is  invaluable  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  German- American.  ”  In  the  April  (1917)  number  of  The  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal  under  the  title  In  Defense  of  Translation,  Morgan  gives  a  brief 
discussion  of  each  of  these  theses.  About  German-Americans,  for  whom  he 
here  calls  work  in  translation  “almost  inestimable,”  he  says,  in  part:  “They 
pronounce  easily  and  well,  they  have  gained  at  home  a  certain  natural  feeling 
for  German  sentence  order,  grammatical  gender,  and,  in  rare  cases,  even  for 
cases  and  forms;  hence  oral  work  is  child’s  play  to  them.  Yet  their  actual 
knowledge  is  often  of  the  most  superficial.  As  one  of  them  once  naively  said 
to  me,  when  graded  severely  for  inaccurate  translation:  ‘Well,  I  have  a  kind 
of  vague  idea  what  it  means.’  For  such  pupils  there  is  no  more  useful  or 
salutary  exercise  than  translation  .  .  .:  the  systematic,  orderly,  definite 
nature  of  the  translation  exercise  affords  the  very  best  opportunity  of  really 
teaching  the  German-American,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  ascertain  just  how  much 
he  does  not  know;  for  the  necessity  of  exact  thinking  which  it  imposes  upon 
him  very  soon  forms  a  foundation  of  assured  and  definite  knowledge  ujjon  which 
a  handsome  superstructure  can  be  securely  erected.”  Mr.  Morgan  states 
definitely  that  he  is  not  attacking  the  Direct  Method.  Lack  of  space  makes 
it  impossible  to  discuss  these  arguments  here;  I  can  refer  the  reader  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  my  article  on  The  Direct  Method  Applied  to  the  Teaching 
of  Scandinavian  in  Vol.  Ill,  page  304,  of  this  publication.  I  would  only  add 
this:  The  fact  that  the  German-American  finds  it  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
English  equivalent  is  of  course  rarely  a  sure  indication  that  he  does  not  know 
exactly  what  the  original  expression  means,  and  the  ability  to  give  such  an 
English  equivalent  is  of  no  value  in  foreign  language  learning.  Holding  the 
German-American  down  to  definite  things  can  therefore  properly  only  mean 
ascertaining  whether  he  does  know  exactly  what  the  expression  means.  But 
then  there  is  in  thk  respect  no  difference  between  the  German-American  and 
any  other  student.  This,  then,  rather  brings  us  back  to  the  fundamental 
question:  Is  it  possible  to  check  up  on  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
in  any  other  way  than  by  translation?  Adherents  of  the  Direct  Method 
believe  that  it  is.  Is  there  no  more  profitable  way  of  giving  the  German- 
American  and  the  Scandinavaan-American  something  systematic  and  definite 
than  by  way  of  translation?  A  vigorous  answer  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  theses  is 
found  in  the  April  (1917)  number  of  the  Bulletin  above  mentioned  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Carl.  A.  Krause,  who  says  in  conclusion:  “I  do  not  grant  Mr. 
Morgan  the  correctness  of  any  of  his  seven  theses,  but  protest  them,  each  and 
all,  as  unproved  assumptions.  They  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  light  of  modem 
psychology  and  pedagogy.”  This  number  also  contains  varying  expressions 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  from  Kenngott,  Spanhoofd  (1911),  Prokosch  (1909 
and  1915),  and  Snow  (1913).  The  main  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
May  of  the  association  publishing  the  Bulletin  dealt  with  this  subject,  “The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Translation,”  both  from  the  foreign  language  into  English 
and  vice  versa;  the  June  number  of  the  publication  contains  a  summary  of 
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a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  discussion.  The  July  (1916)  number  of 
Modern  Language  Teaching  contains  an  article  by  F.  B.  Kirkman  on  The  Direct 
Method  and  Translation,  where  he  states  that  in  England  translation  has  never 
been  banned  from  the  Direct  Method,  and  that  in  this  regard  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  is  one  of  the  amount  of  use  only.  There  follows 
then  discussion  about  the  use  of  translation. 

The  December  (1916)  number  of  The  Modern  Language  Journal  contains 
a  useful  article  by  Wm.  Addison  Hervey,  who  writes  on  Oral  Practice — its 
Purpose,  Means  and  Difficulties',  this  gives  a  rather  full  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  indication  of  many  devices  that  can  be  used.  While  the  writer 
is  a  university  man,  the  paper  is  built  largely  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  high 
school  teachers.  Other  articles  in  this  number  are:  The  Review  in  Modern 
Language  Teaching,  by  Allen  V.  Laub;  The  Use  of  Flash  Cards  for  Drill  in 
French,  by  Amelia  F.  Gianella;  How  Can  we  Create  an  Interest  in  Outside  Read¬ 
ing  in  our  German  Classes?  by  E.  B.  Mersereau.  In  The  Socialization  of  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Recitation,  Charlotte  Wood  speaks  first  of  the  making 
of  an  attractive  class  room  suggestive  of  the  nationality  involved,  special 
features  (piano,  Victrola),  and,  finally,  of  a  more  informal  recitation,  in  which 
the  pupil,  whenever  possible,  takes  the  leading  part  rather  than  the  teacher. 
The  appropriate  observation  of  anniversaries  (etc.)  connected  with  the  country 
concerned  is  suggested.  In  the  January  (1917)  number,  A.  S.  Patterson  (On 
Language  Fact  arid  Language  Habit)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  habit  form¬ 
ing  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language.  Some  Devices  for  Successful  Work  at 
the  Blackboard  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Irma  Kleinpell  in  the  May  (1917)  num¬ 
ber.  The  same  number  also  contains  among  other  things  a  paper  by  John 
A.  Hess  on  The  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  College  German  Class.  Mr.  Hess  points 
out  in  some  detail  how  to  use  pictures  in  connection  with  work  in  conversation. 

The  May  (1917)  number  of  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pbda- 
gogik  contains  an  article  by  Paul  H.  Grumman  on  The  Teaching  of  Vocabulary, 
where  he  especially  stresses  the  importance  of  teaching  a  large  vocabulary, 
and  on  the  basis  of  associations  of  various  kinds,  especially  etymological  (chiefly 
derivation,  compounding).  In  the  June  (1917)  number,  John  C.  Weigel 
{Qualitative  vs.  Quantitative  Standards)  urges  that  some  distinction  be  made 
between  the  better  and  the  poorer  students  in  language  classes,  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  of  the  whole  class  a  certain  minimum  be  required,  and  that  the  best 
students  be  allowed  to  do  carefully  selected  supplementary  reading. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  there  is  no  good,  but  much 
harm,  in  assigning  for  home  study  matter  that  the  student  is  likely  to  misunder¬ 
stand,  in  other  words  the  next  day’s  assignment  should  be  gone  over  thoroughly 
in  class.  The  class  exercises  should  not  consist  largely  of  correcting  wrong 
ideas  formed  by  the  student,  but  rather  in  inculcating  and  drilling  correct 
ideas.  The  opinion  of  a  leading  American  language  scholar  as  once  expressed 
to  me  is  that  the  advance  explanation  of  the  next  day’s  assignment  deprives 
the  student  of  the  joy  of  discovery.  But  does  it?  Does  it  not — if  properly 
conducted — give  him  this  pleasure  in  class  under  the  inspiration  of  the  teacher 
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and  in  the  presence  of  others  who  are  bent  on  the  same  quest?  “It  ...  is 
much  easier  for  the  teacher  to  put  the  right  idea,  word,  or  grammatical  principle 
into  the  student’s  head  than  to  take  a  wrong  one  out  and  replace  it  by  the 
right  one.”  This  statement  is  made  in  Written  Home  Work  in  First  Year 
German  by  Edward  B.  Mersereau  in  the  April  (1917)  number  of  The  Modern 
Language  Journal.  The  author  points  out  that  the  German-American  stu¬ 
dent’s  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so  many  wrong  ideas  to  be  removed. 

A  striking  idea  of  the  difference  in  spirit  between  teaching  according  to 
the  Direct  Method  and  other  teaching  can  be  gained  from  French  Examina¬ 
tions  (i.e..  College  Entrance  Examinations)  by  Albert  A.  M6ras  in  the  May 
(1917)  number  of  The  Modern  Language  Journal.  He  states  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  a  test  of  the  student’s  ability  1)  to  pronounce  distinctly  (I  should 
rather  say  “accurately  and  fluently”),  2)  to  hear  accurately,  3)  to  use  the 
language  in  ^}eaking  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency,  4)  to  make  use  of  the 
essential  idioms  of  the  French  language,  5)  to  apply  the  rules  of  French  syn¬ 
tax,  6)  to  properly  interpret  a  selection  of  literary  value,  7)  to  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  histcHy  and  life  of  France  and  its  people.  This  is  at  the  same  time 
a  statement,  no  doubt,  of  what  the  author  thinks  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
high  school  course  in  language  (he  speaks  only  for  French),  and  of  what  the 
examinations  in  the  course  of  the  high  school  work  should  embrace.  In  a 
two  column  arrangement  the  author  then  compares  two  different  types  of 
examinations;  in  the  left  hand  column  he  places  typical  questions  on  grammar 
as  he  has  found  them  in  college  entrance  examinations  of  1915-1916,  and  in 
the  right  hand  colunm  he  “translates”  them  into  questions  (in  French)  of  the 
Direct  Method  type.  Especially  those  unacquainted  with  or  unsympathetic 
toward  the  Direct  Method  would  do  well  to  look  over  these  columns. 
Other  articles  on  examinations,  but  of  less  interest  to  our  readers  will  be 
found  in  the  February  number  of  the  same  publication:  What  Should  an 
ExamiruUion  Disclose?  (Mary  C.  Burchinal)  and  The  Influence  of  College 
Examinations  on  the  Teaching  of  French,  etc.  (Louis  A.  Roux). 

In  a  study  on  The  Correlation  between  the  Ability  to  Classify  German  Vocables 
and  the  Knowledge  of  their  Exact  Signification  in  the  December  (1916)  number 
of  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  G.  A.  Reichling,  as  the  result  of  a  statistical 
examination  of  almost  one  hundred  pupils,  finds  that,  for  example,  if  a  student 
gets  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  on  a  test  of  words  where  he  is  required  to  show  that 
he  has  only  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning,  he  would  get,  on  the  average,  68.73 
per  cent  on  the  same  group  of  words  if  required  to  give  the  exact  meanings; 
that  is,  the  average  discount  would  be  1 1.27.  The  author  of  the  study  recom¬ 
mends  that  for  vocabulary  tests  only  the  determining  of  the  general  class  to 
which  a  given  word  belongs  be  required;  for  example,  he  would  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  designate  with  a  certain  letter  all  words  that  mean  good  things,  with 
another  letter  those  denoting  bad  things;  other  categories  might  be:  words 
connected  with  the  schocfl,  words  concerning  time,  denoting  parts  of  the  body, 
toob,  etc.  Such  tests  could  be  used  for  any  language.  The  author  points 
out  that  they  take  less  time  than  translating  does,  and  less  time  than  do  tests 
where  exact  meanings  are  required,  that  they  can  be  more  accurately  corrected 
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than  these,  and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  train  the  student  to  think  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  author’s  object  in  the  study  has  been  to  provide  a 
method  for  properly  interpreting  the  results  of  such  tests.  The  author  states 
that  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  investigation.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  between  individual  cases  as  tabulated  by  the  author  is  rather  great;  this 
may  of  course  be  due  in  part  to  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  to 
what  was  expected.  Further,  I  believe  that  the  author’s  conclusion  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  evaluate  the  grades  from  such  tests  will  hold  good  only  until  the 
students  find  out  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  have  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

How  Some  Pupils  Study  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  article  by  W.  G.  Bate  of 
Mankato,  Minn.,  in  the  August  (1916)  number  of  The  American  School  Board 
Journal.  Using  the  confessions  of  nearly  three  hundred  high  school  students 
as  a  source,  he  presents  a  table  which  shows  that,  on  an  average,  the  students 
in  preparing  their  lessons  spend  most  time  on  foreign  languages  (next in  order: 
history  and  mathematics),  but  least  time,  and  much  less,  on  English,  domestic 
science,  agriculture,  and  science.  For  instance,  75-90  minutes  were  used  for 
preparing  a  lesson  by  30  per  cent  in  foreign  language,  by  8  per  cent  in  history, 
by  2  per  cent  in  mathematics,  but  by  0  per  cent  in  all  other  subjects.  One 
could  wish  that  the  author,  under  foreign  languages,  had  distinguished  between 
Latin  and  modem  languages,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Latin  is  largely  to 
blame  for  the  extreme  unevenness.  The  figures  for  languages  are  as  follows: 
Less  than  30  minutes— 4%,  30-45  min. — 24%,  45-60  min. — 7%,  60-75  min. — 
35%,  75-90  min. — 30%.  It  seems  likely  to  me  that  practically  all  of  the  lessons 
studied  30-45  minutes  were  lessons  in  modem  languages,  and  that  most  of 
those  studied  for  more  than  60  minutes  were  Latin  lessons.  However  this 
may  be,  language  teachers  have  reason  to  feel  gratified,  but  they  will  also, 
no  doubt,  feel  the  responsibility  involved.  Also  in  the  account  of  how  many 
of  the  students  studied  their  lessons  out  loud,  it  would  have  been  well  had  the 
author  distinguished  between  Latin  and  modem  languages,  but  he  does  not 
even  discriminate  between  languages  and  the  other  various  subjects.  The 
article  also  devotes  attention  to  reviews  and  cramming.  A  question  that  comes 
to  my  mind  here  is  that  of  the  place  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  lesson  during 
high  school  study  periods,  when  loud  reading  cannot  be  carried  on.  On  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  one  cannot  but  think  of  the  importance  for  the  teacher  to  show 
the  student  how  to  study  the  particular  subject  involved,  rather  than  merely 
to  tell  the  students  to  go  home  and  “get”  the  lesson.  Another  question  is, 
did  the  students  concerned  have  long  enough  assignments,  and  how  many  of 
them  did  creditable  work?  To  us  the  question  arises,  how  to  give  the  students 
who  know  Scandinavian  well,  enough  work  without  over-biudening  those  to 
whom  it  is  indeed  a  foreign  language.  One  article,  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
these  notes,  suggests  supplementary  reading  for  the  better  students;  perhaps 
that  could  be  applied  as  at  least  part  of  the  remedy  here.  Suggestions,  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  are  based  on  experience,  will  be  welcome  in  the  pages  of  our 
publication. 

Some  rules  for  study  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple  are  given  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  {New  England  and  National)  for  January  25,  1917,  from  How  to 
Study  Effectively. 
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Attention  is  called  to  Whole  vs.  Part  Methods  in  Motor  Learning,  A  Com¬ 
parative  Study,  by  Louis  Augustus  Pechstein,  in  The  Psychological  Monographs, 
Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Vol. 
XXIII,  No.  2  (1917). 

Summary  of  Rules  Used  to  Teach  Effectively  in  the  March  (1917)  number  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  deals  with  1)  Physical  or  external 
conditions,  2)  Mental  preparation,  3)  Art  of  asking  questions,  4)  Comments. 
Altogether  there  are  29  items.  The  rules  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  departmental 
meetings  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  Monatshe/te  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik  for  April  (1917),  Chas. 
M.  Purin  in  Foreign  Languages  in  the  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin  first  calls 
attention  to  the  value  of  junior  high  schools  (including  the  last  two  grades 
of  the  elementary  school)  in  bringing  down  the  age  limit  of  students  of  foreign 
language.  Purin  then  goes  on  to  show  how  in  recent  years  in  Wisconsin  em¬ 
phasis  on  subjects  such  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and 
commercial  work  have  encroached  on  foreign  languages  from  the  administra¬ 
tive  side,  that  is,  on  the  number  of  schools  ofiering  foreign  languages.  Finally 
the  author  urges  improvement  of  the  instruction  to  counteract  this  tendency 
to  set  aside  foreign  language  work.  These  improvements  should  be  carried 
out  both  by  the  state  (chiefly  in  the  matter  of  strictness  in  certification  of 
teachers  and  through  pro[>er  sup>ervision)  and  hy  the  teacher. 

Results  of  the  Examinations  for  Approval  for  Oral  Credit,  the  Licensing  of 
Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  is  the  title  of  a  study  by  W.  C.  Decker  in  the 
January  (1917)  number  of  The  Modern  Language  Journal.  Specimens  of 
such  examinations  are  given  for  both  French  and  German.  The  author  finds 
that  the  examining  of  the  prospective  teacher’s  practical  command  of  the 
foreign  language  as  well  as  the  licensing  of  teachers  is  showing  promising  results 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Modern  Foreign  Language 
TeocAerr  for  November  (1916),  C.  H.  Bachhuber,  President  of  the  Association 
for  1916-1917,  says  among  other  things:  “To  improve  language  instruction, 
then,  is  our  great  aim.  The  Association  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  cause  of  modem  foreign  languages  is  bound  to  grow  stronger 
as  a  result.  But  whatever  can  be  done  toward  achieving  this  end  depends 
entirely  on  those  in  charge  of  the  instructional  work  in  our  schools.”  From 
the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Elizabeth  A.  Waters,  I  also  quote  in  part 
(same  number) :  “There  is  a  type  of  teacher  not  present  here  this  evening,  who 
shuns  conventions.  .  .  .  The  hop)e  of  the  profession  lies  not  in  them.  But  the 
successful  teacher  is  the  earnest,  honest  worker,  who  eagerly  reaches  out  all  the 
time  and  in  all  ways  for  growth.  ”  The  greater  part  of  the  address  then  deals 
with  method.  The  speaker  states  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  question  of  method 
is  still  imsettled,  and  that  a  thorough  and  good  teacher  will  get  good  results 
if  due  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  reading,  and  some  spteak- 
ing.  Nobody  will  dispute,  of  course,  that  there  are  effective  teachers  who  do 
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not  use  the  Direct  Method  just  as  there  are  failures  who  do.  But  this  has 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  determining  which  method,  usable  by  most 
teachers,  would  yield  the  best  results.  The  speaker  emphasizes  one  matter 
often  overlooked,  namely  that  the  acquisition  of  ability  in  speaking  by  the 
student  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  well-chosen  text-books  for  reading 
material.  Our  Scandinavian  teachers,  and  especially  future  editors  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  text -editions,  should  take  careful  note  of  this  when  selecting  reading 
material  for  use  in  class  or  for  editing. 

Ten  Rules  in  the  Choice  of  Textbooks  by  M.  J.  Herzberg  {The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  March,  1917)  should  interest  our  teachers  as  giving 
worthwhile  points  of  view;  in  spite  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  books 
available  for  Scandinavian,  the  choice  must  already  in  several  instances  be 
made  between  two  books.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  attention  of  present  and  future 
makers  of  our  Scandinavian  text-books  that  I  want  to  direct  to  this  article; 
the  criteria  that  a  teacher  should  have  in  mind  in  chosing  between  different 
text-books  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  makers  of  text-books. 

The  summarizing  statement  of  Nat.  Beckman’s  contribution  on  Praktisk 
skolregel  och  vetenskaplig  teori  (in  Svenska  studier  tillUgnade  Gustaf  CederschiOld, 
Lund,  1914)  deserves  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  our  teachers  and  perhaps 
more  especially  to  the  makers  of  our  text-books,  particularly  grammars:  “Skol- 
regeln  kan  icke  utan  att  uppoffra  den  pedagogiskt  nodvandiga  kortheten  och 
precisionen  bli  vetenskaplig  i  den  meningen,  att  den  skulle  kunna  f&s  att  om- 
fatta  alia  fall.  Med  rktt  talrika  undantag  kven  hos  goda  fbrfattare  f&r  man 
a  priori  rakna.  Dkremot  kan  och  bor  fordras  av  den,  att  den  ar  vetenskaplig 
i  den  meningen,  att  den  griper  den  eller  de  viktigaste  av  de  pi  saken  inverkande 
faktorema  och  karakteriserar  denna  eller  dessa  noggrant  och  korrekt.  Av 
skolmannen  bor  med  anledning  harav  fordras,  att  han  ar  medveten  om  den 
anvanda  apparatens  bristcr  och  i  de  fall,  di  den  icke  racker  till,  bojer  sig  for 
klara  fakta.  Av  vetenskapen  och  kritiken  bor  i  andra  sidan  fordras,  att  den 
icke  pi  skolregeln  lagger  en  mittstock,  efter  vilken  denna  icke  kan  matas; 
sirskilt  borde  kunna  fordras  mer  av  positiva  fdrbittringsfdrslag  an  man  i 
allm&nhet  moter.  ”  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  in  his  own  most  excel¬ 
lent  Swedish  grammar  (which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  Swe¬ 
dish)  Beckman  has  gone  rather  too  far  in  the  way  of  brevity  and  omissions  of 
the  kind  discussed  in  his  article.  Our  teachers  and  text-book  writers  should, 
moreover,  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  one  hand  not  all  facts  mentioned  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  grammars  written  for  Scandinavians  are  of  importance  for  our  stu¬ 
dents,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  very  many  matters  omitted  in  such  gram¬ 
mars  are  essential  for  our  books. 

On  the  question  of  supplying  other  than  elementary  text-editions  with 
vocabularies  (cf.  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Vol.  IV,  pages  79  f.),  we 
find  a  new  contribution  in  Pedagogisk  tidskrift  for  February,  1917,  by  O.  Rohn- 
strSm.  His  opinion  in  conclusion  is:  “1)  Bort  med  ordlistor  till  de  texter  i 
modema  spr&k,  som  anvandas  i  gymnasiet!  2)  LAt  kommentaren  upptaga 
ovanligare  ord  eller  mera  speciella  betydelser  samt  ord  med  svArare  uttall 
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3)  Lit  OSS  spriklarare  fi  vtilja  texter  efter  virt  eget  sinne!  Darav  torde 
undervisningen  mi  bfist.”  While  every  student  before  dropping  the  school 
study  of  a  language  should  learn  to  handle  (and  should  possess)  a  dictionary, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  the  study  in  the  language  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  editions  with  good  and  complete  vocabularies.  In  the  case  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  texts  for  use  in  America,  it  must  furthermore  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
dictionaries  are  not  well  suited,  as  they  are  prepared  from  the  wrong  view¬ 
point.  The  writer  urges  that  as  far  as  possible  the  text-editions  used  be  changed 
from  year  to  year  so  as  to  avoid  passing  down  cribbed  copies.  This  is  one  way 
of  solving  this  difficulty.  One  of  several  other  ways  that  seem  feasible  would 
be  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  local  book-stores. 

In  The  Organization  of  the  High  School  Library  (in  The  American  School 
Board  Journal  for  June,  1917),  A.  B.  Finley,  after  speaking  of  the  wise  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  economical  acquisition  of  books,  points  especially  to  the  importance 
of  making  the  library  efficient  and  of  the  problem  of  getting  the  students 
to  use  it.  Clearly  the  teacher  of  the  individual  subjects  must  co-operate 
closely  with  the  students  as  well  as  with  the  librarian.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  need  of  maps,  pictures,  specimens,  and  like  things,  as  well  as  of  books. 
The  number  of  valuable  adjuncts  that  can  be  collected  for  a  language  library 
is  not  small.  Many  such  things,  of  course,  rather  come  under  the  heading 
Museum,  where,  too,  Scandinavian  should  not  be  left  unrepresented.  Effec¬ 
tive  library  development  (both  for  the  school  and  the  community  library)  and 
effective  library  use  will  do  much  for  the  success  of  Scandinavian  as  a  subject 
of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

The  successful  conduct  of  societies  and  clubs  in  connection  with  language 
departments  is  both  important  and  difficult.  Readers  interested  in  this  will 
find  a  number  of  good  suggestions  in  The  German  Club  by  Caroline  Young 
{The  Modern  Language  Journal,  March,  1917).  One  or  two  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  are  therein  noted.  W’ill  not  those  who  have  had  experience  with  Scan¬ 
dinavian  school  clubs  let  us  benefit  by  their  experience  either  in  the  form  of  an 
article  or  in  correspondence  to  the  Associate  Editor? 

Two  text-editions  by  Professor  George  T.  Rom  which  have  been  announced 
in  an  earlier  number  of  this  publication  will  soon  be  issued.  Bjdmson’s  5yn- 
n^ve  Solbakken,  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary,  is  in 
press  and  will  be  published  about  January  1,  1918.  Ibsen’s  Et  Dukkehjem, 
with  siinilar  equipment,  will  follow  immediately  thereafter.  Both  books  will 
give  the  text  in  the  new  spelling.  The  publisher  is  the  Free  Church  Book 
Concern  of  Minneapolis. 

Ibsen’s  Ein  Volksfeind  has  recently  been  edited  by  J.  Lassen  Boysen  in 
Oxford  German  Series  for  American  Schools. 


A.  Loins  Euiquist. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

The  Board  of  Education  of  St.  James,  Minnesota,  has  made  Norse  an 
elective  in  the  high  school  course.  Miss  Pearl  Knight  of  Minneapolis  will  be 
the  instructor. 

At  Rochester,  Minnesota,  the  School  Board  is  considering  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Norse  for  the  coming  year,  but  no  teacher  has  as  yet  been  appointed. 

The  following  figures  show  a  good  growth  in  the  nmnber  of  students 
taking  Scandinavian  in  the  Minneapolis  high  schools,  where  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  was  first  introduced  in  September,  1910.  The  enrollment  for 
1910-11  was: 

SCHOOLS  NORSE  SWEDISH 

South  1  sem.  40  2  sem.  51  1  sem.  21  2  sem.  24 


East 

21 

32 

16 

18 

Totals  61 

83 

37 

42 

The  enrollment  for  1916-17  has  been  as  follows: 


SCHOOLS 

NORSE 

SWEDISH 

Central 

1  sem.  66 

2  sem.  62 

1  sem.  76 

2  sem.  80 

East 

43 

50 

69 

91 

North 

66 

82 

96 

93 

South 

107 

138 

133 

133 

Seward  Junior  H. 

S. 

11 

Totals  282 

343 

374 

397 

A  news  item  from  Svenska  Amerikanaren  of  Chicago  during  the  past 
school  year  states  that  the  School  Board  of  Turlock,  California,  has  decided 
on  the  introduction  of  Swedish  in  the  high  school  course. 

Professor  R.  Bogstad  writes:  “The  only  high  school  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  that  has  introduced  Scandinavian  into  its  curriculum  is  Everett 
(Washington)  High  School.  A  class  of  twenty-two  completed  the  Norse 
grammar  and  read  Bjomson’s  Synnove  Solhakken.  Miss  Christine  Thomle 
is  the  teacher.”  Other  news  notes  mention  Scandinavian  in  high  schools  in 
several  other  places  west  of  the  Rockies. 

From  a  letter  by  Professor  Albert  E.  Egge  I  quote:  “The  first  state 
institution  to  offer  work  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  west  of  ihe  Rocky 
Mountains  was  the  State  College  of  Washington,  where  Scandinavian  courses 
have  been  given  since  1905.  The  work  has  gradually  been  extended,  so  that 
now  for  some  years  four  daily  courses  have  been  offered  each  semester,  eight 
in  all,  four  in  Swedish,  and  four  in  Danish  and  Norwegian.  In  1909  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Scandinavian  was  added  to  the  University  of  Washington,  a  few  years 
later  the  University  of  Oregon  added  Scandinavian  courses  to  its  curriculum, 
and  a  year  ago  the  University  of  Idaho  did  likewise.” 
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P.  Gordon  Silas,  teacher  of  Swedish  in  the  high  school  of  Moscow,  Idaho, 
writes  under  date  of  March  1 :  “During  the  spring  of  1916  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  local  Swedish  Lutheran  church  petitioned  the  school 
board  to  put  Swedish  into  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  It  was  passed 
on  favorably,  and  last  fall  the  first  class  was  organized  with  a  membership  of 
fourteen .  Some  thirty  students,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  about  300  in  the 
school,  had  asked  for  instruction  in  Swedish,  but  a  ruling  was  made  that  it  was 
to  be  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors;  as  a  result  the  class  numbers  only  four¬ 
teen.  ”  Mr.  Silas,  who  also  teaches  English,  is  a  graduate  of  Augustana  College 
and  spent  the  year  1913-14  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  has  this  summer  given  a  course  in  Norwegian  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Summer  School,  with  a  registration  of  six  students. 
In  this  connection  he  has  given  several  public  lectures,  among  others  one  on 
“Norway,  Land  and  People”  (illustrated)  and  one  on  “Henrik  Ibsen.”  This 
is  the  second  time  work  in  Scandinavian  has  been  offered  in  the  Summer  School 
of  this  university. 

In  the  University  of  Nebraska  Sununer  School,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis 
has  a  class  of  seven  students  in  Swedish.  This  is  the  first  sununer  class  in 
Scandinavian  at  this  institution. 

Miss  Adele  Aurora  Hedeen,  who  formerly  taught  German  in  Indiana 
Harbor  High  School,  is  now  instructor  in  Swedish  at  the  Englewood  High 
School  of  Chicago.  Miss  Hedeen  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  University,  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  recently  elected  School  Superintendent  at  Fessenden,  North  Dakota, 
Oscar  M.  Mehus,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Miss  Maren  Michelet  writes:  “You  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Norse  “I”  will  be  given  here  again  next  year,  and 
that  out  of  an  enrollment  of  fifty,  twenty-six  elected  Norse  “I”  for  next  year. 
My  Norse  class  this  year  has  been  very  successful.  ” 

The  Swedish  and  Norse  students  of  the  East  High  School  in  Minneapolis 
gave  a  public  entertaiiunent  in  the  school  auditorium  November  24,  1916. 
The  program  consisted  of  folk  dances,  musical  numbers,  dialogs,  and  tableaux. 
The  numbers  were  well  received  by  a  large  audience.  The  purpose  of  the 
entertainment  was  to  show  the  parents  what  the  students  can  do,  and  also 
to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  At 
this  high  school  the  Scandinavian  teachers  are  planning  to  make  this  an  annual 
affair. 

The  Viking  Club  of  Central  High  School  of  Minneapolis  gave  a  Werge- 
land  Evening  on  May  18  in  commemoration  of  the  “Father  of  the  Seventeenth 
of  May.”  Mrs.  Helen  Egilsrud  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Camilla  Collett, 
the  sister  of  Henrik  Wergeland. 
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During  the  second  semester  of  the  past  school  year  the  Norse  students 
in  the  Madison  (Wisconsin)  High  School  gave  a  short  play  and  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  play  was  Topelius’  Perdita,  eUer  den  fdrlorade  v&ren,  translated 
from  Swedish  into  Norse  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 

On  two  occasions,  students  of  Professor  Alexis  at  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  have  given  the  play  Det  ringer,  by  Helena  Nyblom.  During  the  past  year 
a  translation  into  Swedish  of  Einer  muss  heiraten  was  presented  by  the  Tegn6r 
Society. 

In  the  program  for  the  Eau  Claire  meeting  this  spring  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Modem  Foreign  Language  Teachers  we  read  the  following: 
“Although  at  present  there  are  no  teachers  of  Scandinavian  languages  enrolled 
in  our  membership,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  sufficient  interest  shown  at 
this  meeting  to  organize  a  section  for  this  group.”  (Bulletin,  April,  1917). 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  learn  that  “the  attendance  of  French 
and  Scandinavian  teachers  did  not  warrant  a  division  into  sectional  meetings.  ” 

At  no  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study 
have  there  been  so  many  teachers  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  from  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  in  attendance  as  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Minneapolis  May  4  and  5.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an  indication  of 
growing  interest  in  the  work  that  the  Society  is  doing  to  promote  this  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  Scandinavian  study. 

Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  is  this  year  serving  as  chairman  of  the  modem 
language  section  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association. 

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  those  interested  in  the  work  done  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  Minneapolis  high  schools  that  Profes¬ 
sor  David  Swenson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Education.  In  Professor  Swenson,  who  has  always 
been  an  interested  supporter  of  our  work,  the  Scandinavian  movement  will 
have  a  warm  friend. 

July  IS,  1917. 
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PREFACE 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Hr.  Halfdan  Christensen, 
director  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Kristiania,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  copy  the  manuscript  of  Kjcmpeh^ien,  and 
to  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen  for  permission  to  publish  the  play. 

M.  B.  RtJUD. 

The  University  of  Minnesota, 

January,  1917. 


IBSEN’S  KJJEMPEHOIEN 

In  his  bibliographical  introduction  to  the  version  of  Kjampe- 
h^n  of  1854/  Professor  Koht  remarks:  "Kjcmpeh^ien  was  the 
first  dramatic  work  which  Ibsen  finished  after  CatUina.  The 
theme  had  interested  him  during  his  last  winter  in  Grimstad 
(1849-1850),  and  he  had  already  begun  to  work  it  up  into  a  play, 
Normannerne  (in  the  original  form  of  Kjampeh^ien,  too,  the  scene 
was  laid  in  Normandy).  After  he  came  to  Christiania  in  March, 
1850  to  prepare  for  examen  artium,  and  after  having  himself 
published  CatUina  at  his  own  expense,  he  set  down  on  paper  the 
first  version  of  Kjampeh^en  during  the  Whitsun  vacation  of  the 
same  year,  and  submitted  it  to  the  theatre,  which  accepted  it.” 

The  little  playlet,  occupying  scarcely  a  half  hour,  was  given 
at  Christiania  for  the  first  time  on  September  26,  1850.  It  was 
put  on  twice  again  during  the  same  season,  September  29  and 
October  24.  Ibsen,  as  is  well  known,  scored  a  slight  success  and 
was  doubtless  comforted  for  the  discouraging  exp>erience  with 
CatUina} 

Apparently,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  play,  for 
in  1853,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  theatre  at  Bergen  as  theater 
playwright  he  completely  recast  and  revised  it,  and  the  new  version 
was  played  at  Bergen  for  the  first  time  on  January  2,  1854,  and 
for  the  second  and  last  time  on  February  15,  1856. 

The  revised  version  was  printed  in  Bergenske  Blade  (Nos.  9-13), 
but  the  volume  of  this  pjaper  for  1854  has  entirely  disappjeared.* 
In  1882  the  Finnish  Ibsen  student,  Valfrid  Vasenius  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  story  in  his  Henrik  Ibsen,  ett  Skaldeportratt.  Vasenius 
based  his  abstract  on  the  prompt  book  of  the  theater  at  Bergen. 
The  text  was  translated  into  German  and  published  in  the  collected 
edition  of  Ibsen’s  plays  under  the  title:  Das  Hunengrab,  Drama- 
tisches  Gedicht  im  einem  Akt.  Deutsch  von  Emma  Klingenfeld. 
(In  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Sdmtliche  Werke  in  deutscher  Sprache.  Berlin 
1898.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-33.)  The  first  publication  in  the  original 
Norwegian  followed  four  years  later with  an  admirable  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Halvdan  Koht. 

‘  Henrik  Ibsen.  SanUede  Vcerker.  Kj^benhavn  1902  Vol.  X,  p.  1. 

*  Henrik  Jseger.  Henrik  Ibsen.  1828-1888.  Et  literart  Livsbillede.  Kj0ben- 
havn  1888.  p.  70. 

•  Henrik  Ibsen.  Samlede  Varker.  Kj0benhavn  1902.  Vol.  X,  p.  III. 

‘  Ibid.  pp.  1-44. 
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The  full  text  of  the  original  version  of  1850,  important  as 
Ibsen’s  second  literary  achievement,  still  lies  undisturbed  in  the 
library  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Kristiania.  It  seems  to  have 
been  deliberately  omitted  from  the  edition  of  Ibsen’s  posthumous 
works  in  1909 Students  of  Ibsen  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  abstract  in  Henrik  Jaeger’s  Norske  Forfattere  (1883),*  etc. 
or  on  the  even  briefer  summary  in  the  same  author’s  study  of 
Ibsen  (1884).''  But  the  chips  from  Ibsen’s  workshop  are  important 
in  revealing  the  lines  of  his  literary  development  and  growth,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  make  a  copy  of  the  little  play  now 
preserved  only  in  the  prompt  book  of  the  National  Theatre.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  in  Norway  in  1912,  accordingly,  I  copied  the  entire 
text  as  faithfully  as  I  might,  and  it  is  given  herewith  exactly  as 
the  manuscript  prompt-book  has  it. 

The  text  itself  begins  on  page  3,  and  fills  forty-five  pages  of  an 
ordinary  small  note-book,  the  usual  “  stilhefte  ”  of  schoolboys.  The 
original  begins  every  line  with  a  capital;  this  has  been  changed  to 
accord  with  present  usage.  Otherwise  the  copy  has  everywhere 
been  closely  followed. 

M.  B.  R. 

*  Henrik  Ibsen.  Efterladte  Skri/ler.  Udgivne  af  Halvdan  Koht  og  Julius 
Elias.  Kristiania  og  Kj0benhavn  1909.  3  vols. 

•  Pp.  163-168. 

’  Henrik  Jaeger.  Henrik  Ibsen.  I8Z8-I888.  Et  lilercert  Livsbillede.  pp.  67-70. 
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KJyEMPEHOIEN 

dramatisk  Digtning 

i  1  Akt. 
af 


Brynjolf  Bjarme 
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DE  HANDLENDE 

Bernhard — en  gammel  Eneboer. 

Blanka — bans  Pleiedatter. 

Gandalf — Vikingehjivding  fra  Norge. 

Asgaut — en  gammel  Kjaempe. 

Hemming — Gandalfs  Skjald. 

Jostein — Markismand.^ 

HroUaug,  tilligemed  flere  Vikinger, 

Handlingen  foregaar  f>aa  Kysten  af  Normandiet,  dengang 
kaldet  Valland,  forinden  Kristendommens  Indf^relse  i  Norden 


‘  So  original,  for  Markesmand. 
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KJjEMPEHOIEN 

Skovegn  nxr  Havet,  der  skimtes  i  Baggrunden  mellem  Trxerne. 
Midi  paa  Scenen  en  Kjsempeh^i  med  en  Bautasten;  Coran  Hftien  et 
lille  mosklaedt  Alter,  hvorpaa  et  Kors  behxngt  med  Blomster. 
Taget  af  en  Hytte  sees  mellem  L^vet,  under  et  Trae  i  Forgrunden 
sidder  Bernhard  skrivende  i  en  Pergamentrulle,  ved  bans  Side 
staar  Blanka  i  en  eftertaenksom  Stillimg.  Det  er  Aften. 

Bernhard  (skrivende) 

“Da  heder  det, — har  Ragnarok  forsonet 
de  vilde  Kraefter,  vakt  et  luttret  Liv, — 

Alfader,  Baldur  og  den  milde  Freia 
regjere  Slaegteme  i  Fred  paany.” 

(Lagger  Pergamentet  tilside  idet  han  reiser  sig.) 

Men,  Blanka,  see,  nu  drummer  Du  igjen, 

Du  kjeder  dig  ved  disse  Sagaskrifter 
om  Nordens  Folk,  som  aldrig  Du  har  kjendt; 

Du  svaermer  heller  i  din  egen  Verden; 
saa  maa  det  vaere, — saadan  gj^re  jeg  og, 
jeg  elsker  disse  gamle  Fortidsminder, 
ifra  den  Tid  jeg  flakked  vidt  omkring 
paa  Nordens  Hav,  blandt  Thules  golde  Fjelde; 
jeg  gjemte  tro  i  Mindet  hvert  et  Qvad 
fra  Skjaldens  Laebe, — Slaegternes  Bedrifter 
fra  gamle  dunkle  Urolds  skj^nne  Tid, 
og  magter  ei  dem  ud  af  Sjaelen  rive. 

Nu  da  jeg  har  mig  slaaet  ned  til  Ro 
paa  Vallands  Strand  er  de  mig  dobbelt  kjaere, 
thi  tegner  jeg  dem  op,  saui  tykkes  mig, — 
det  er  mit  Liv  paany  at  gjennemleve. 

Blanka  (livligt) 

Jeg  kjede  mig?  Nei,  nei,  det  er  ei  saa, — 
just  dette  Norden  gjaelde  mine  Dr^ilmme, 
did  straeber  Sjaelen  laengselfuldt  at  naa 
med  raske  Aareslag  paa  Tankens  Strfilmme. 

Hvert  Sagn  Du  maeled,  Faider!  staaer  saa  tro, 

Og  Aanden  haever  sig  og  har  ei  Ro 

fffr  den  i  flygtig  Drf^m  har  Norden  gjaestet. 
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Bernhard 

Du  er  en  lille  Svsermerske,  min  Blanka, 
tit  naar  Du  h^rer  disse  gamle  Sagn 
fra  fjerne  Norden,  gljide  dine  Kinder, — 

Du  glemmer  Vallands  Blommer  fast  for  dem 
Blanka  {med  Haftighed) 

Hvor  kan  jeg  andet, — ^hvad  er  Sydens  Liv 
mod  Folkets  Heltefaerd  paa  Nordens  Fjelde, 
saavidt  forskjellig  som  det  bl0de  Siv 
fra  staerken  Gran,  der  trodser  Stormens  Vaelde! 

(venligt,  idet  hun  griber  bans  Haand) 

Men  siig,  hvi  vorder  Du  saa  fort  forstemt 
ved  Mindet  om  dit  eget  Liv  i  Norden? 

Det  tykkes  fast  som  om  Du  havde  gjemt 
i  Glemsel  al  din  Ungdomsfaerd  paa  Jorden. 

Bernhard  (undvigende) 

Sp0rg  ei  derom,  det  er  nok 
Du  ved,  jeg  fandt  dig  som  en  lille  Pige 
forladt  og  hjaelpel^s,  just  da  en  Flok 
af  Vikinger  paa  Kysten  havde  haerget. 

Din  Fader  falden  var  for  deres  Haiand, 
bans  Borg  staaer  end  paa  Klippen  i  Ruiner; 
men  Haevnen  fulgte  deres  vilde  Faerd, 
i  Kampen  blev  den  grumme  H^vdig  faeldet; 
dog  sp0rg  ei  meer  om  Norden,  om  mit  Liv 
blandt  Folket  hist, — jeg  blir  saa  saert  tilmode. — 

Blanka  {med  Raskhed) 

Og  gad  Du  ikke  skue  end  engang 
det  blanke  lisfjeld  mellem  Blomsterenge 
i  dette  Nor,  hvorfra  en  Fortidsklang 
end  baever  gjennem  Hjertets  Harpestrenge? 

Bernhard 

O  kald  ei  disse  0nsker  frem  paany, 

lad  deime  Laengsel  slumre  dybt  i  Sjaelen; 

thi  disse  Tanker  maa  mit  Hjerte  fly 

hvis  jeg  skal  finde  Ro  paa  Vallands  Strande, — 

dog  tal  ei  meer  herom; — nu  vil  jeg  gaae 

min  vante  Aftenvandring  gjeimem  Skoven. 
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jeg  f0lger  dig  og  plukker  Blommer  smaa 
hvor  Egens  L^vtag  luder  over  Voven; — 
saa  vil  jeg  bede  her  min  vante  B0n 
ved  Granen  for  den  D0des  Fred  og  Hvile; 
snart  skal  fra  Korset  Krandsen  frisk  og  gr0n 
Fortrjfetningsfuldt  mod  Aftenr^den  smile. 

(De  gaae  ind  i  Skoven.) 

(Gandalf  kommer  ind  fra  den  modsatle  Side  efterfulgt  af  Vikingerne.) 

Gandalf 

saa  stande  vi,  beredt  til  Vaabendyst, 

med  Svserd  i  Haand  paa  Vallands  grffnne  Kyst ; 

hid  S^nnen  rettet  har  sin  Ledingsfaerd 

hvor  Faderblodet  flfid  for  fiend tligt  Svaerd! 

Straadaekte  Hyttetage  rage  frem, 

snart  r0de  Luer  skal  fortaere  dem, — 

hist  lyder  Sang  og  Aftenklokkens  Lyd, 

dog  brat  til  Klage  vorde  Qvindens  Fryd, 

Og  Mandens  Sang  i  stille  Aftenstund 
skal  vorde  Djkissuk  ifra  maall^s  Mund! — 

Jeg  samle  vil  min  Faders  spredte  St^v 
Og  krandse  Umen  med  det  friske  Ljiv 
fra  Egens  Grene,  og  til  evig  Fred 
i  Fadrejorden  skal  den  laegges  ned! 

(Aan  drager  sit  Svard) 

Maalet  er  vundet! 

Haevnen  har  fundet 
Vei  over  frauidende  Hav; 

Svaerdet  er  rede 
blodigt  at  vaede 
Vikingeh^vdingens  Grav! — 

Thor  og  Alfader! 

H^rer  mit  L^fte, 
hjirer  mit  bindende  Ord; 
alt  hvad  vi  finde, 

Mand  eller  Qvinde, 
blodig  skal  synke  til  Jord ! 

Dagen  skal  skue 
Blod  den  svinder, 
eller  og  falder  jeg  selv; 
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Holder  jeg  ikke  Eden  jeg  svxrger, 
styrter  mig,  Guder!  til  Hel! — 
Hemming 

(der  kidtil  frygtsoml  har  koldt  sig  tilbage  med 
Harpen  i  Haanden  Her  fretn  med  Hceftighed  idet  hart  udraaber: 
Svarg  ikke  Haevn  ved  Himlens  Guder,  Gandalfl 
Gandalf  (mprk) 

Du,  Hemming,  her?  Hvi  blev  Du  ei  ved  Snekken? 
Hemming 

Jeg  kan  ei, — see,  jeg  maa  ledsage  Dig 
hvorhen  Du  gaaer,  som  Fylgie  paa  Din  Veil 
Gandalf 

Her  er  ei  Sted  for  Skjalden — 

Hemming 

See  dog,  Gandalf! 

Hvor  fredsom  er  ei  denne  lyse  Bred 
imellem  B0g  og  Egetraeer  h^ie, — 
see  hist  hvor  B^lgespeilet  ligger  kladt 
i  gylden  Glands  fra  Odins  Fader^ie, 
mens  skovkladt  Klippe  skuer  roligt  ned 
paa  Voven,  som  ved  deres  Ffkider  glider, 
skj^ndt  intet  J^kelpandser  ligger  bredt 
om  Fjeldets  Tind  og  paa  dets  steile  Side! 

Asgaut 

(tutrmer  sig, — Hemming  gaaer  hen  mod  Baggrundtn) 
Snart  stiger  Odin  ned  i  Sagas  Haller 
og  Market  spredes  siden  over  Land; 
her  er  det  svalt  og  Gr0nsv«r  pryder  Marken, 
her  kunne  vi  jo  slaa  vor  Natteleier! 

Gandalf 

Heel  vel,  dog  see,  hist  under  Skovens  Kroner 
en  Hytte  stander — 

JOSTEIN 

Ha,  en  herlig  Fangst! 
Hrolloug 

Og  dens  Beboer? 

Gandalf 

Sende  vi  til  Hel! 
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Kj^mperne 

Ja,  ja  til  Hel! 

Asgaut 

Ret  saadan  skal  det  skee, — 

med  Blod  og  Brand  vi  ville  Audun  haevne! 

Dog,  gaa  I  kun  og  speider  Skoven  ud 
forsigtigen  at  ingen  mserker  os. 

{Vikingerne  gac.  Hemming  bliver  staaende  i  Baggrunden.) 

Gandalf 

See  her  er  Stedet,  har  Du  jo  fortalt; 
ved  Klippeborgen  paa  den  steile  Pynt, 
der  faldt  han,  sagde  Du, — dens  Mure  ligge 
forlaengst  i  Gruus,  ha,  det  er  dog  en  Trjist. 
(Han  betnarker  Gravh^ien) 

Men  siig, — ^hvad  seer  jeg!  Er  det  et  Bedrag! 
Nei,  nei  ved  Odin  og  ved  Asathor! 

En  Bauta  rager  over  H0ien  frem, 
det  er  en  gammel  nordisk  Kjaempegrav. 
Gandalf 

Min  Faders  Gravh^i  mener  Du? 

Asgaut 

— Nei,  nei! 

Hans  Liig  har  Skovens  Fugle  Isengst  fortaeret, 
bans  St0v  er  veiret  hen  af  Nattens  Vind! 
Gandalf 

Ved  staerken  Thor  jeg  svor  den  dyre  Ed, 
bans  Banemand  skal  segne  for  mit  Svaerd, 
Saafremt  han  lever  end, — 

Asgaut 

hist  kommer  nogen. 

Gandalf 

En  Qvinde  skj^n  som  Freia! 

Asgaut 

Nu  saa,  lad 

da  hende  Haevnens  f^rste  Offer  vaere. 

Gandalf 

Jeg  myrde  skal  en  Qvinde!  Dog,  min  Ed 
mig  byder  det, — 
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Asgaut 

Saa  har  Du  svoret,  Gandalf! 

Vent  her  ved  Egen  om  det  huer  Dig, 
saa  vil  jeg  hente  Kjaemperne  tilbage. 

{han  gaaer) 

(Blanka  kommer  tilbage  med  Skj^det  fiddt  af  Blomster,  kun 
ktueler  ned  foran  Altret  i  sliUe  B^n,  derpaa  reiser  hun  sig, 
hattger  en  frisk  Krands  paa  Korset  og  str^er  Blomsterne 
paa  Hpien.) 

Blanka 

Her  har  jeg  gjort  mit  Vikingtog 
i  Blomsterverdenens  skj^nne  Rige; 
hver  Blommelil  for  Magtens  Sprog 
som  overvunden  maatte  vige! 

Hvor  rig  er  ei  min  Fangst  imod 
det  Guld  som  kj0bes  dyrt  med  Blod; 

Du  Kelt  som  under  H0ien  sover, 

hvi  pl0ied  Du  vel  Havets  Vover, 

hvi  gjaested  grumt  Du  fremmed  Strand 

og  taendte  Fredens  Bo  ibrand,— 

hvi  var  din  Lyst  kun  Magt  og  Vaelde, 

hvi  blev  Du  ei  blandt  Hjemmets  Fjelde? 

O,  var  Du  bleven  der, — da  sad 
Du  end  maaskee,  som  Gubbe  glad, 

Og  Fredens  fagre  Forre tinder 
belyste  blidt  din  Alders  Vinter! — 

Jeg  husker  grant  endnu  hiin  Nat, 
da  Borgen  hist  stod  lyst  i  Flammer, 
og  gjennem  Skog  og  dunkle  Krat 
Ifkl  Svaerdets  Slag  og  Dfklens  Jammer; 
jeg  tykkes  endnu  mangen  Gang 
at  skue  Kampens  Bfllgegang, — 
naar  Solen  dybt  i  Havet  daler 
mens  Vindens  Pust  fra  L^vet  taler, 
da  er  det  tit,  som  saae  jeg  end 
en  Viking  kjaek  med  Svaerd  om  Laend, — 

{hliver  Gandalf  var) 

Gandalf 

{ncertner  sig) 


Frygt  ikke,  Pige. 
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B LANKA 

Er  det  et  Syn  fra  Dr0mmens  Rige! 

Et  Skyggebilled  som  forsvandt 
i  Nuet? — Nei,  jeg  seer  det  grant, 

Du  er  en  Kelt  af  Kjaekke, — 

Gandalf 

Lad  det  dig,  Pige!  ei  forskrsekke! 

Men  siig,  hvi  smykker  Du  saa  skjjint 
bin  Kjaempeh^i  med  vaarligt  Grj<nt? 

Hemming 

(afbrydende,  idet  han  narmer  sig) 

Kom,  Gandalf!  Kom, — see,  denne  Qvinde  der, 

er  ingen  jordisk  M0e . 

Gandalf  (keftigt) 

Tilbage,  Hemming! 
(Hemming  gaar) 

Blanka 

Hvo  er  hiin  Dreng? 

Gandalf 

O,  kun  en  stakkels  Skjald. 
det  skorter  stundom  lidt  ham  paa  Forstanden. 
Kun  naar  han  griber  Harpen,  og  dens  Klang 
med  Vaelde  bruser  til  et  Drapakvaede, 
da  vaekkes  han  ifra  den  stille  Dr^m, 
hvori  han  vandrer  taus  igjennem  Livet. 

Blanka 

Saa  eier  ogsaa  Nordens  S0n  en  Barm 
med  hede  Laengsler  og  med  stille  Dr^mme, 
o,  dette  Land  mig  tykkes  meer  og  meer 
at  traede  frem  i  herlig  Trylleglands, 
alt  som  det  klamer  for  mit  Indres  Blikke! 

Men  siig,  min  Helt!  vil  Du  ei  hvile  lidt 
i  Egens  kj^lende  og  svale  Skygge? 
her  breder  Traeets  Tag  sig  tact  og  gr^nt; 
jeg  vaage  vil  for  Dig  imens  Du  slumrer, 
og  tfirster  Du,  saa  skal  jeg  hente  hid 
en  Laedskedrik  fra  Kilden  hist  som  sprudler 
saa  klar  og  kj^lig  i  det  lyse  Graes; 


O,  siig  mig,  vil  Du  ei? — 

GandalP  (heftigt) 

Nei,  Qvinde,  ti; — 

Jeg  fatter  grant  din  List, — Du  daare  vil 
min  Barm  med  sledske  Ord  og  smidig  Tale! 

Men  Vikingen,  der  fnyser  vildt  af  Hsevn, 
ban  lulles  ei  i  Slummer  af  en  Qvinde! 

B LANKA  (smilende) 

Du  spjiger  kun, — Du  vil  mig  ikkun  skrsekke! 
det  lykkes  ei, — jeg  kjender  Nordens  S0nner! 
Gandalf 

Du  kjender  dem? 

Blanka 

Jeg  kjender  dem  forlaengst; 
min  Fader  bar  fortalt  saameget  skj0nt, 
saa  mange  vakkre  Sagn  om  Folket  bist! 
Gandalf 

Du  raeddes  ikke  for  den  barske  Kjaempe? 
Blanka 

Hvi  skulde  jeg  vel  det?  See,  Du  er  staerk, 
og  jeg  en  Qvinde,  vaergel^s  og  svag; 
o,  skulde  Helten  vel  fornedre  sig 
til  Voldsombed  imod  den  svage — 

Gandalf 

Ha! 

Du  f0rer  snildt  din  Tale,  fagre  Qvinde, 
men  siden  du  ei  frygter  mig, — saa  svar: 

Hvo  slumrer  under  Kjaempebjiien  der? 

Blanka 

Det  kjender  Fader  kun,  dog  tror  jeg  at 
ban  var  en  Viking  fra  det  b^ie  Norden. 

Gandalf 

Saa  faldt  ban  da  i  Heltekamp; — men  siig, 
bvo  kasted  H^ien  over  bam  i  Skoven 
paa  fremmed  Strand  og  planted  Blommer  smaa 
og  smykked  Heltens  Grav  med  graesrigt  Taeppe? 
Blanka 

Jeg  smykked  den  og  planter  endnu  der 
de  spaede  Blomsterskud  ved  Vaarens  Komme; 
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De  trives  herligt,  seer  Du,  hvert  et  Blad 
fortrolig  blidt  jeg  b0ier  mod  det  naeste, 
og  ret  som  Haand  de  slaa  en  Kreds, 
et  Blomstergjerdo  rundtom  Helens  Side, 

Som  om  de  fredede  den  stille  Grav 
og  til  et  vaarligt  Blomsterhjem  den  vied! 

Gandalf 

Ha,  det  er  saert, — (^et  kan  jeg  ei  forstaa; 
ban  kom  som  Fiende  at  plyndre  Eder, 
ban  vaeded  Eders  Land  med  Blodets  Str^mme, 
ban  ffirte  Eders  Slaegtninge  som  Traelle 
mod  f  jerne  Hjem,  og  endda  smykker  Du 
den  faldne  Kjaempes  Grav  med  Blommer,  Pige! 

Blanka 

Saa  laerer  os  vor  Tro,  der  er  et  Bud, 
som  hedder:  Raek  tilgivende  din  Haiand 
imod  din  Fiende,  byd  bam  Forsoning. 

Gandalf  (grublende) 

Forsoning?  Nei,  det  Ord  forstaar  jeg  ei, 
dog  vent,  jeg  tror  nok  jeg  bar  fattet  det; 
men  anderledes  0ves  den  bos  os! 

Blanka 

Hvorledes  da, — siig  frem,  jeg  b^rer  efter. 

Gandalf 
Naar  udi  Barmen 
Avindet  glider, 
gjorder  sig  Helten 
freidigt  til  Strid, 
trykker  saa  Hjelmen 
staalblank  om  Pande, 

Letter  til  Holmgang 
modig  sit  Skridt. 

Svaerdene  klinge, 

Vunderne  r^dme 
gabende  vidt i 
Fiendens  Bryst — 
seent  eller  tidligt 
f^lger  den  Anden 
efter  til  Valbal, 
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Einheriers  Hjem, 
trykker  til  Barmen 
Fraender  og  Venner, 
hilser  som  Broder, 

Sin  Avindsmand  der! 

Blanka 

Ja,  det  er  smukt,  men  jeg  har  h^rt  fortaelle, 
at  Eders  Valhal  er  et  Stridens  Bo, 
at  vilden  Kamp  er  Eders  Lyst  i  D0den, 
og  efter  D0den  hist  hos  Odin  selv. 

Gandalf 

Nu,  hvad  var  Livet  vel  foruden  Strid? 

En  Dag  foruden  Sol,  en  Kjaemper  uden  Hseder, 
et  stivnet  Kildevaeld  i  Vinterens  Tid, 
en  d^sig  S0vn  i  Helas  skumle  Haller! 

Blanka  {heftigt) 

Ja  vel  den  indre  Strid  og  Aandens  Kamp 
Og  Lysets  skj0nne  Seier  over  Market, 
viid,  denne  Strid  er  Livets  Formaal,  Hedning! 
Men  see,  Du  fatter  dens  Betydning  ei! 

Gandalf  {efterUenksomt) 

Nei,  Du  har  Ret,  jeg  fatter  ei  det  Ord, — 
men  dunkle  Lynglimt  blinke  i  min  Sjael, 
der  dukke  Syner  frem  som  aldrig  f0r  jeg  saae. 

Blanka 

Der  er  en  Mythe  i  din  Gudetro, — 
som  Fader  alt  saatit  for  mig  fortalt, 
det  er  det  vakkre  Sagn  om  Baldurs  D^d. 

Han  vandred  tryg,  af  Kjaerligheden  freded 
og  dine  Guder  vogted  hvert  bans  Fjed; 
men  onde  Loke  sine  Raenker  smeded 
og  Baldur  segned  brat  til  Hela  ned. — 

Dog,  efter  Natten  straaler  Dagen  frem, — 
og  Baldur  hilsed  glad  sit  Gudehjem; 
den  Ondes  Magt  som  L^vet  var  henveiret 
og  Jettens  List  med  Guddomsbud  beseiret! 

(med  ildfuld  Heftighed) 

Og  Du  er  dragen  som  en  Voldsmand  hid 


HattaiaiHB 
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At  brede  Raedsel  mellem  disse  Dale! 

O,  kjender  Du  da  ingen  bedre  Strid, 
end  der,  hvor  Svaerdets  r^de  Tunger  tale? 

Er  der  da  ei  en  Valplads  mere  skj^n, 
hvor  Kjaerlighed  og  Troen  er  dit  Vaerge, 
hvor  Seierskriget  er  en  ydmyg  B0n 
og  Gud  den  F^rer,  som  vi  Troskab  svaerge! 

Er  ei  et  bedre  Maal  for  denne  Faerd, 
som  Viking  over  Livets  vilde  Vove, 
end  der  hvor  Blodet  klaeber  ved  dit  Svaerd 
og  Hytten  braender  i  de  stille  Skove. 

Er  Hjertet  koldt  som  Staalet  om  din  Haerd, 

Og  er  din  Barm  ei  stor  nok  til  at  fatte 
det  rige  og  det  evigh^ie  Vaerd 
i  Aandens  skj^nne,  gyldne  Himmelskatte? 

Hvi  tager  Du  ei  dette  Bytte  med 
fra  Sydens  Land  til  dine  Vinterfjelde, 

Og  laerer  Brodersind  og  Kjaerlighed, 
en  bedre  Herskemagt  end  Svaerdets  Vaelde! 

GanDALF  y'heftigt) 

Ha,  til  Du  spreder  Gift  udi  min  Barm, 

Og  Troldomsmagt  er  i  din  Tale,  Qvinde! 

F0r  var  min  Stolthed  Svaerdet  og  min  Arm, 
og  Valhal  Seierslfinnen  jeg  gad  vinde; 
men  nu,  nu  retter  jeg  min  Higen  mod 
et  sp>altet  Maal, — hist  Heltens  Krigerhaeder, 
af  Svaerde  sjungen,  ristet  ind  med  Blod, 
og  baaren  over  Hav  mod  fjeme  Steder; 
men  paa  den  anden  Side,  blinker  mildt 
en  Lysning  hist  fra  Freias  h0ie  Lunde, 
der  toner  det  med  saelsomt  Harjjespi!, 
og  liflig  Sang  fra  lyse  Alfers  Munde! — 

(smerteligt) 

Og  har  jeg  sveget  Odin,  Asathor, 

og  alle  Nordens  gamle,  staerke  Guder, 

da  lysted  jeg  at  slumre  dybt  i  Jord, 

hvor  Haengebirken  over  H0ien  luder! — 

(.Vikingerne  komme  ind  med  Bernhard,  Hemming  Ulger 

med) 
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Asgaut 

Her,  Gandalf!  bringe  vi  en  herlig  FangstI 
Blanka 

O,  Gud!  Min  Fader  i  de  Grummes  Void! 
Gandalf 

Frygt  ikke,  Pige! 

Bernhard 

(»  haftig  Berxegelse,  pegende  paa  Gandalf) 

Er  ban  Eders  H^vding? 
JOSTEIN 

Saa  er  det.  {til  Gandalf)  Han  kan  dig  fortselle  om 
din  Faders  D0d,  ban  ved  Besked  derom! 

Bernhard  {hevagei) 

Du  er  en  Sfin  af  Vikingen  som  landed 
paa  Kysten  ber  for  mange  Aar  og  faldt 
ved  Borgen  bist,  bvor  end  Ruiner  stande? 
Gandalf 

Saa  er  det,  Gamle! 

Asgaut 

Han  er  dragen  bid 
At  tage  Blodbaevn. 

Gandalf 

Ti,  lad  Gubben  tale! 
Bernhard 

Vort  Liv  er  lagt  i  Herrens  Faderbaand 
jeg  frygter  ei  for  Eders  Mordersvaerde; 
men  skaaner  idetmindste  dette  Barn, 
bvis  Pleiefader  jeg  alt  laengst  bar  vaeret. 

Viid,  ogsaa  bendes  Fader  faldt  i  Kampen, 
ban  var  den  gamle  Eiermand  af  Slottet, 
som  Eders  vilde  Horder  kom  at  plyndre! 
Blanka  {til  Gandalf) 

O,  Du  en  Sj^n  udaf  min  Faders  Morder; 
dog,  Gud  tilgiv  bam! 

Bernhard 

See,  denne  Haevn 
er  /Edelsindets,  vilde  Hedninger! 

En  B0n  til  Herren  for  den  faldne  Fiende, 
og  bavd  er  Eders?  Blodig  Daad  pauiny! — 
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Hemming 

Ved  Baldur,  Gandalf!  Gubben  bar  dog  Ret! 
Asgaut 

Ti,  Qvindeagtige!  det  ligner  dig; — 

Du  voider  aldrig  Kjaempe; — 

Hemming 

O  det  er 

Jo  og  en  Bane  altfor  langt  fra  Skjaldens. 

Gandalf 

En  S0n  af  hendes  Faders  Morder?  Dog 
nei,  Qvinde,  nei  det  er  dog  ikke  saa! 

Han  faldt  ei  for  min  Faders  Haand,  hen  der 
(peger  paa  AsgntU) 

der  stander  Kjaemperen,  som  faeldte  ham! 

Men  ffir  mig  didhen  hvor  min  Fader  faldt. 

Bernhard  (pegende  paa  Kjampehpien) 

Hist  slumrer  han  i  H^ien. 

KjiEMPERNE 

Auduns 

Gandaij 

Min  Faders  Kjaempegrav? 

Asgaut 

Og  Bautastenen? 
Bernhard 

Den  satte  jeg  paa  Heltens  Grav,  og  hun, 
min  Datter,  smykker  den  hver  Dag  med  Blommer. 
Gandalf 

O,  saelsomt,  gaadefuldt  er  Nornens  Spil! 

Asgaut 

Og  nu  afsted  at  s0ge  op  bans  Morder, 
at  tage  blodig  Haevn! 

Kj^mperne 

Ja,  blodig  Haevn! 
Gandalf 

Nei,  nei,  jeg  haevner  ei  i  denne  Stund! 

Asgaut 


Hvad  fattes  dig? 
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Gandalf 

Mit  Hoved  er  fortumlet; — 
Jcg  veed  ei  selv — det  gjaerer  saert  herindel 
dagger  Haanden  paa  Brystet) 

Bernhard 

Du  vil  ei  haevne? 

Gandalf 

Jeg  formaaer  det  ei; 
See,  denne  M0  bar  talt  i  blide  Ord, 
som  endnu  klinge  lydt  udi  min  Sjael. 

Ja  disse  Blikkel  denne  milde  R0st! — 

Saa  taenker  jeg  mig  Folkvangs  fagre  Disar! 
Bernhard 

Du  vU  ei  haevne!  Mildnet  er  dit  Sind! 

O,  saa  skal  intet  meer  min  Tunge  binde; 
viid  da,  din  Fader  faldt  for  denne  Haand! 
Gandalf 

(farer  tilhage) 

Ha,  Loke! 

Kj^mperne 

Ned  med  ham,  til  Hela  ned! 

Blanka 

(slyrler  i  Faderens  Arme) 

O,  Fader,  fat  dig, — nei,  det  er  ei  saa; — 
h0r  mig,  I  Kjaemper!  h0r  mig,  Gandalf! — 

Jeg  fandt  ham  bl0dende  og  mat  i  Skoven 
hin  raedselsfulde  Moraen  efter  Slaget 
jeg  bragte  ham — 

Asgaut 

Ti,  Qvinde,  det  er  nok! 

Frem,  frem  I  Maend! 

KjiEMPERNE 
(med  dragne  Svarde) 

Far  ned  til  Helas  Skygger! 

Gandalf 

(stiller  sig  foran  Bernhard) 

Holdt!  skaaner  ham, — r0r  ikke  denne  Gubbe! 
Asgaut 

Ha,  det  er  jo  Afsindighed,  kom  til 
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Dig  selv, — han  er  din  Faders  Morder,  Gandalf ! 
CiANDALF 

Jeg  siger  Eder,  r^r  ei  denne  Gubbe! 

Blanka 

O,  Fader!  gjenkald  bine  Raedselsordl 
Du  faelded  ikke  Vikingen — 

Bernhard 

Min  Datter, 

Vaer  rolig  kun,  snart  vorder  alt  dig  klart! 
Asgaut 
(til  Gandalf) 

Har  Du  forglemt  da  nys  Du  steg  i  Land 
Du  svaerged  h0it  ved  Asathor  at  haevne 
Din  Faders  D^d;  saa  l^e  dine  Ord: 

“Han  eller  jeg  skal  falde  som  et  Offer!” 

Gandalf  {med  F^dse) 

Han  eller  jeg  skal  falde  som  et  Offer! — 

— Ha,  Hjertet  knuger  sammen  i  min  Barm, 
som  slynged  Midgardsormen  sine  Bugter 
med  Kjaempemagt  derom  og  plukked  ud 
den  sidste  svage  Rest  af  Villiekraften; — 

Du,  Pige!  Du  har  vaekket  denne  Tvivl, 

Og  kaldt  en  Storm  tillive  i  mit  Indre, 
mit  Blod  er  luehedt  som  Helas  lid, 

Og  Intet  maegter  denne  Qval  at  lindre. 
Blanka  (bevagei) 

O  Gandalf!  fat  Dig,  nu  jeg  f^ler  f^rst, 
hvor  kjaer  Du  vorden  er  for  dette  Hjerte! 
Gandalf 

Ha,  er  der  Sandhed,  Pige,  i  dit  Ord? 

Blanka 

O,  tvivl  ei,  Gandalf! 

Gandalf 

Blanka,  tal  ei  mer! — 

Da  har  jeg  svoret  en  usalig  Eed; — 
jeg  kan  ei  haevne, — nu,  saa  maa  jeg  falde! 
Asgaut 


Hvad  mener  Du? 
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Gandalf 

Han  eller  jeg, — saa  IfJd 
mit  Ord, — skal  segne  som  et  blodigt  Offer! 
Han  skal  ei  d^e,  thi  han  bar  fostret  hende, 
hiin  Qvinde,  der  bar  vaekket  i  min  Sjael 
en  Verden  fuld  af  underlige  Tanker! 

Min  Eed  maa  boldes;  saa  bered  min  Snekke, 
paa  Muspels  Vinger  vil  jeg  stige  op 
imod  min  Faders  Aand  i  Valbals  Sale! 

KjiEMPERNE 

Ha,  Gandalf! 

Gandalf 

Ja,  paa  gammel  nordisk  Viis 
jeg  falde  vil;  see,  Aftenvinden  blaeser 
fra  Landet  ud, — saa  smykker  da  min  Drage 
med  Seierstegn,  jeg  vil  bestige  den, 
det  gjorde  alt  saamangen  Kjaemper  f0r! 
Blanka 

O,  vil  Du  da — 

For  mig  er  intet  Valg; 
min  Faders  Guder  kan  jeg  ikke  svige! 

Mig  iykkes  denne  Time  som  et  Glimt 
fra  Odins  Blik  igjennem  Hffstens  Taage; 
mit  bele  Liv  var  fuldt  af  Ramp  og  Strid, 
nu  vinker  Livet  som  en  Vaardag  blid, 
med  gyldne  Frugt  og  Foraarshlommer  fagre, 
og  denne  Herligbed  skal  jeg  forlade! 

(griber  hendes  Haand) 

Det  maa  saa  vare, — Blanka,  lev  da  vel, 
vi  sees  ei  meer; — 

Blanka 

Jo,  i  den  lyse  Himmel 
Gandalf 

Nei,  aldrig,  Blanka!  busk  din  b^ie  Sjal 
vil  have  sig  bist  over  Stjerners  Vrimmel,  . 
og  min  vil  springe  sig  mod  Odins  Borg, 
der  vil  jeg  styrte  mig  i  Kampens  Trangsel, 
maaskee  jeg  flygtigt  glemme  kan  min  Sorg, 
men  aldrig  stilles  der  min  bede  Langsel! — 
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For  mig  skilt  fra  Dig!  O  hvilken  Tanke! 

I  Nattens  Time  skal  min  Skygge  vanke 
med  rastlyis  Uro  ifra  Strand  til  Strand 
til  Solen  rfkimer  hist  paa  Himlens  Rand, 
og  naar  min  Aandesnekke,  skumbegravet, 
baer’  Vikingheltens  Aand  hen  over  Havet, 
da  sidder  Du  p>aa  lette  Skyer  hist 
i  Maanelyset  hos  den  hvide  Christ! — 

Ha,  grumme  Skjaebne!  hvad  var  da  min  Br^de; 
dog,  nu,  lev  vel,  her  er  vort  sidste  MfWe, 
min  Liigseng  vorder  Nordens  vilde  Hav, 
langt,  langt  fra  Dig, — langt  fra  din  Blomstergrav! 
Blanka 

0,  vend  dig  bort  fra  dine  m^rke  Guder! — 

Dog,  Gandalf,  nei, — jeg  seer  dit  Blik  bebuder, 
en  fast  Beslutning  raader  i  dit  Bryst; 
nu  vel,  saa  gaa  og  strid  din  sidste  Dyst, — 
men  naar  Du  slumrer  i  den  sortblaa  B^Ige, 
da  kan  jeg  frit  min  h^ie  laengsel  f^lge, 
da  kan  jeg  ile  over  Hav  mod  Nord, 
for  blandt  dit  Folk  at  tolke  Christ!  Ord! 
Bernhard 

(dcr  under  de  sidste  Replikker  piensynligt  har  kjampet  med 
sig  selv,  styrter  frem  og  griber  Blankas  Haand) 

Ti,  Blanka,  ti!  jeg  kan  ei  meer  bekjaempe, 
den  vilde  Storm  som  raser  i  min  Barm! 

(.synker  paa  Knot 

Tilgiv  mig.  Bam!  ifald  Du  maegter  det! 

Min  hele  Faerd  mod  Dig  var  et  Bedrag — 

Blanka 
(haver  ham  op) 

O,  store  Gud!  kom  til  dig  selv,  min  Fader — 
Gandalf 

Ha,  hvad  er  det? 

Bernhard 

Tilgiv,  tilgiv  mig  Blanka! 

Min  Sfiin,  min  Gandalf!  see  jeg  er  din  Fader! 


Gandalf 
0,  milde  Baldur! 

B LANKA 

Gud!  hvad  siger  Du! 
Asgaut 

Du  lyver,  Gamle! 

Bernhard 

{idef  han  blotter  sin  Arm  og  udsfrakker  den  mod  Asgaut) 

Asgaut!  kjender  Du 
Ei  dette  Maerke,  som  Du  selv  har  ridset 
med  nistnet  Staal  for  laengst  udi  min  Arm; — 

See  kun — 

Asgaut 

(griber  overrasket  hans  Haand) 

Thors  Hammer!  Audun,  det  er  Dig 

B LANKA 

O,  milde  Himmel! 

Gandalf 

Fader!  O,  min  Fader! 

{de  synke  i  hans  Arme) 

KjiEMPERNE 
slaae  paa  deres  Skjolde 

Hil  Audun !  Hil  Dig,  Nordens  gamle  Kjaempe ! 
Blanka 

O,  herligt,  alt  er  Iffst  i  mild  Forsoning! 

Audun 

End  ikke, — Blanka!  kan  Du  skjaenke  mig 
Tilgivelse? 

Blanka 

(slynger  sine  Anne  om  ham) 

Hvor  kan  Du  sparge,  Fader! 

O,  har  Du  ikke  vaeret  god  mod  mig 
Har  Du  ei  kjaerligt  vogtet  mine  Fjed, 

Og  baaret  mig  saatit  paa  Dine  Arme! 

Audun 

O,  saare  lidt  mod  hvad  jeg  skylder  Dig! 

Gandalf 

Men,  Fader,  siig,  hvordan  jeg  skal  forstaae 
at  du  blev  her  paa  Vallands  Strand  tilbage? 
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Audun 

H0r  kun.  Jeg  sank  til  Jorden  hist  ved  Bergen 

da  Slaget  naesten  ganske  var  forbi, 

bevidstl^s,  bl^ende  jeg  laa  ved  Klippen 

og  L'  vet  skjulte  mig  for  Mines  Blik, 

de  klaged  over  deres  H^vdings  Djkl, 

de  droge  bort,  jeg  ene  blev  tilbage 

og  da  den  naeste  Morgen  straialed  frem, 

det  rasled  naer  mig  i  de  gr^nne  Grene, 

det  var  min  Blanka,  da  en  lille  Pige, 

knapt  fern  Aar  gammel, — frygtsom  standsed  hun, 

men  da  hun  saae  mig  bl0dende  og  svag 

hun  hented  Vand  ifra  den  naere  Kilde 

med  sine  Haender  smaae,  og  pleied  mig; — 

hun  var  den  Eneste,  der  ei  var  myrdet, 

den  hele  Kyst  var  haerget  og  forladt. 

Med  blide  Ord  hun  lindrede  min  Smerte, 
jeg  leved  lykkelig  i  Skoven  her, — 
jeg  ffflte  ingen  Laengsel  efter  Hjemmet; 
thi,  Du,  min  Gandalf,  flaJdeed  vidt  omkring 
som  Viking  fra  din  Ungdoms  f0rste  Dage; — 
jeg  hf^rte  Christi  Ord  fra  bamets  Laebe, 
og  det  blev  lyst  og  klart  udi  min  Sjael! 

Gandalf 

Men  denne  Kjaempeh^i?  Min  Fader!  siig, 
hvordan  skal  jeg  forstaui  hvad  nys  Du  sagde? 
AtJDUN 

Der  grov  jeg  ned  min  Rustning  og  mit  Svaerd! 

{efter  en  Pause) 

Det  tyktes  mig,  som  om  den  vilde  Aand, 
der  raaded’  hos  den  blodbestaenkte  Viking 
var  ganske  revet  bort  ifra  min  Sjael. 

Det  tyktes  mig  som  om  en  stille  Ro 
alt  meer  og  meer  sig  faestet  i  mit  Indre, 
naar  barnlig  fromt  ved  Alterfoden  hist 
min  Blanka  bad  for  Vikingheltens  Fred. 

Asgaut 

(griber  Blankas  Haand) 

Tilgiv  min  Barskhed  mod  Dig,  fagre  M0! 
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Gandalf 

Min  Blanka,  lad  mig  trykke  Dig  i  Favn, 

Du  har  mig  laert  et  bedre  Maal  i  Livet. 

Blanka  (kjerligt) 

Og  Dine  Guder? 

Gandalf 

Dem  kan  jeg  ei  svige. 
Hvor  kunde  Du  vel  paa  min  Elskov  tro 
naar  jeg  var  trolls  mod  min  Stammes  Guder? 
Blanka 

Nu  vel,  paa  Tiden  vil  jeg  haabe,  Gandalf! 
Dog,  ikke  sandt,  eet  vil  Du  love  mig, 

Du  drager  ikke  meer  paa  Vikingtog! 

Gandalf 

Nei,  h^it  jeg  svaerger  Dig,  det  skal  ei  skee 
mit  Rige  vil  jeg  vaerne  som  en  Kelt, 
men  aldrig,  aldrig  plyndre  fredsom  Kyst. 
Svar,  mine  Venner!  er  I  ikke  rede 
at  lyde  mig? 

Hrolloug 
Hil  Dig,  vor  bolde  H^vding! 

Dig  skal  vi  lyde  trofast  nu  som  f^r! — 
Gandalf 

Nu,  saa  afted,  da,  mod  det  h^ie  Norden! 
Blanka 

O,  Maalet  for  mit  Hjertes  bedste 

Du  fagre  Land  med  Snee  og  Nordlysflammer, 

saa  skal  jeg  snart  Dig  hilse  som  mit  Hjem! 

(til  Audun) 

Og  Du,  vor  elskte  Fader — 

Audun 

(med  undertrykt  Bevagdse) 

Nei,  min  Blanka! 

Min  Gandalf,  jeg  kan  ikke  f0lge  Eder. 
Gandalf  og  Blanka 

O  Fader! — 

Audun 

Nei,  det  er  urokkeligt 
bestemt, — jeg  kan  ei  denne  Kyst  forlade; 
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See,  Kjaempehjiien  vinker  der  saa  blidt, 
der  skal  den  gamle  Viking  snarlig  slumre; 
tro  ei  jeg  skilles  uden  Savn  fra  Eder, 
o,  mangengang  i  Midnatstimen  vil 
jeg  ssette  mig  under  Bautastenen 
og  stirre  vidt  henover  Havet  hen, 
og  naar  da  f  jernt  de  blege  Nordlysstriber 
belyse  Himlen  lig  et  Aandesmiil, 
da  vil  jeg  taksomt  folde  mine  Haender, 
og  hilse^Nordlysglimtet  som  et  Bud, 
et  Tegn  paa  at  en  Lysets  Dag  er  kommen 
i  al  sin  Skj^nhed  for  mit  Faedreland! 

Men  Du,  min  Gandalf!  Du  har  h^ie  Pligter 
imod  dit  Folk, — Du  maa  ei  dvaele  her, 
og  Du,  min  Datter!  er  den  skj^nne  Lod 
at  lede  fromt  bans  Skridt  igjennem  Livet. 
Frygt  ei,  mit  Barn,  thi  der  hvor  Kjaerlighed 
har  hjenune,  see,  der  smelter  ogsaa  Troen 
tilsammen  snart  i  salig  Harmoni! 

Hemming 

(trader  frem  rued  Harpen  i  Haartden) 

Jeg  kan  ei  heller,  Gandalf,  f^lge  dig, — 
see,  denne  Stund  har  rystet  dybt  min  Sjael, 
af  Kristendommens  milde,  klare  Flamme 
vil  Mulmet  engang  fjemes  fra  min  Barm. 

(han  sjunger  til  Harpen) 

Klippen,  der  kneiser 
h0it  over  Skyen 
smuldres  af  Tidens 
fortaerende  Tand. 

Svaerdet,  der  engang 
klang  over  Valen, 
vildt  som  en  S'.ormvind, 
rustner  i  Muld. 

Helten,  der  pl^ier 
Havslettens  Vover, 
slumre  skal  engang 
skrinlagt  i  Hf^i. 
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Raade  end  staerke 
Magter  i  Valhal, 

Ragnaroks  Stormgang 
splitter  dem  ad. 

Men  bag  de  vilde 
stridende  Kraefters 
blodige  Natmulm 
Straaler  en  Dag! 

Ved  Korsets  Fod  jeg  laegger  Harpen  ned, 
mit  sidste  Qvad  var  Asatroens  Drapa! 

(tagger  Harpen  foran  Alleret) 

Gandalf 

Og  Du,  min  Fader!  vil  ei  f^lge  med? 

B  LANKA 

Skal  dine  B0rn  ei  lukke  dine  0ine? 

Audun 

Det  kan  ei  skee, — see  Hemming  bliver  her, 
han  pleier  mig — 

Hemming 

Med  S^nnekjaerlighed; — 
og  maaskee  fjemt  engang  i  Fremtids  Dage 
skal  Harpen  klinge  til  en  hellig  B0n. 

Gandalf 

(nedslaael  men  fatUt) 

Det  maa  da  skee! 

B LANKA 

Gud!  skal  vi  ham  forlade! 
f  Audun 

j  Det  er  bestemt, — saa  knaeler  ned  da,  B0m! 

{  At  mine  Haender  signe  kan  jers  Forbund! 

(De  knale  hver  paa  sin  Side  af  ham  idel  de 
'  rakker  hinanden  Haanden.  Audun  tagger  sita 

Hander  vetsigrunde  paa  deres  Hoveder) 

— ^Velsignet  vaere  evigt  denne  Pagt, 

som  knytter  Nordens  Kraft  til  Sydens  Mildhed. 

SVaer  from  og  god,  min  Gandalf!  vogt  den  Skat, 
som  Du  har  hentet  Dig  fra  Vallands  Skove! 
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Og  Du,  min  Datter,  vogt  det  h^ie  Kald, 
som  Gud  har  lagt  i  Qvindens  Lod  paa  Jordan, 
plant  Sydens  Blomster  hist  i  Granens  Hal, 
bred  Sandheds  milde  Lysning  over  Norden! 
(Han  omfavner  dent  latts  idel  de  reise  sig) 
KjiEMPERNE 
(uden  Skjoldhrag) 

Hil,  hil  vor  H^vding!  hil  bans  unge  Brud! 

(A  tidun  settler  sig  ved  Kjeempeh^ien,  Hemming 
ved  hans  Fodder) 

Hrolloug 

Alt  heises  Seilet, — Snekken  er  beredt! 

Blanka 

(med  Begeistring  gribende  Banneret  af  Josteins 
Haand  idet  hun  trceder  frem) 

Nu,  saa  afsted, — mod  Nord  skal  Farten  gaae 
igjennem  B0lgens  Skum,  paa  Havets  Blaa! 
Snart  straaler  Dagens  Lys  paa  J^klens  Tinde, — 
snart  vorder  Lcdingsfaerden  kuns  et  Minde! 
Alt  sidder  Nordens  Viking  paa  sin  H0i, 
forbi  er  Tiden  da  han  vaildigt  flfii 
fra  Kyst  til  Kyst  og  haerged  vildt  med  Flammer 
og  Norden  vorder  selv  en  Kjaempegrav! 

Men  glem  ei  L^ftet  som  Alfader  gav: 

Naar  Mos  og  Blommer  daekke  Helens  Side, 
skal  Heltens  Aand  paa  Idavold  jo  stride, — 
saa  stiger  ogsaa  Norden  fra  sin  Grav, 
til  luttret  Strid,  paa  Tankens  sfilvblaa  Hav! 


